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Humors of the Day. 


A BOASTER FLANKED. 


A country fellow was one day boasting about the 
swiftness of his horse, and declared that he could 
outrun anything which went upon four legs. A 
neighbor of his disputed it, and said he had @ mule 


which could beat him. 


s, | dred dollars to that.” 


l “Done!” said the boaster. 
| “Now cover that,” said the owner of the mule, 
| laying down a hundred dollars. j 

The boaster began to be frightened at this. He 
thought there must be something more about the 
mule than he was aware of, otherwise his owner 
wouldn’t plank a hundred dollars to run him against 


“A mule!” said the boaster. “I'll bet you a hun- 





, , three hundred dollars 1’m ready to stake.” 


again?” 


. | jackass and the nigger, I’m ready to run ayainst,” 


| rather amusing reply was made by a negro, who was 


- | counsel to assist you?” 


may be the devil and all to run, for what I know.” 
“Do you back out, then?” 
“ Yes, I back out and treat.” 


legs, except the mule. 


“Why,” said the other, “I’ve got a jackass that 


, Will beat him.” 


“Vl bet a hundred dollars of that,” said the 


boaster. 
“Done!” said the other. 
And “ Done!” said the boaster. 


“ Cover that,” said the man, again putting down 


the hundred dollars. 


“ Cover that!” exclaimed the boaster; ‘so I will, 


plaguy quick,” taking out his pocket-book. 
“ Well, cover it if you dare, and I'll put another 


hundred on top of it. Why do you hesitate? Down 
, with your dust, I say.” 


“‘T don’t know, faith. Inever saw that jackass of 


yours run,” said the boaster, beginning to hesitate ; 
“he may be the devil and all upon a race, for what I 
know.” 
“Do you flunk out, then?” 
“ Yes, flummux this time; but, by jingo, there is 
nothing else you can bring, except the jackass and 
the mule, but what my horse can beat.” 
“Are you certain of that, my good fellow?” 
“T think so, faith.” 
* Why, if you’re not quite certain, I’ll bet you 


pre ps that I’ve got a negro that will outrun 
im.” 


“A nigger!” 
“ Yes; my nigger Tom will beat him.” 
“TPH bet a hundred dollars of that—there aint no 
nigger that ever breathed that can beat my horse.” 
“ Very well—cover that.” 
As he said this, the man 
| ouaie ve ng once more put down the 
“ But,” sai he, “If yon back out this time, you 
shall forfeit ten dollars, and if 1 back out, I'll do the 
same.” 

“Agreed,” said the boaster. “I’m sure my horse 
can beat a nigger, it he can’t a mule nor a jackass,” 

** Well, plank the money, if you please.” 

“ Plank it? So 1 will—don’t you fear that.” 

Saying this, he once more took out his pocket-book, 
and began to fumble for the money. 

“Come, man, down with your dust,” said the other, 
taking out more money; “ for I’m ready to back my 
bet with another hundred dollars—or two hundred, 
if you like it. Come! why do you hesitate? Here’s 


, Three hundred dollars!” exclaimed the boaster, 

starting like a stuck pig; “three hundred dollars 
, upon a nigger! I don’t know, I swan.” 

“What, man—you are not going tu get frightened 


“ Frightened! O—no—O—no—it’s no easy matter 
| to frighten me; but really—” 
| “You mean to back vut?”” 
“T declare, neighbor, I don’t know what to think 
about it. It’s a kind o’ risky business.” 
| “ You forfeit the ten dollars, then?” 
oo Why, yes, s’pose I must,” said the boaster, hang- 
ing over the money with an air of great mortification. 
| “ Better to lose this than more; for there’s no know- 
ing how fast these blamed niggers will run. But 
| anything else you can bring, except the mule, the 
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TOOK DE COTTON. 
Tn one of the Southern courts, the other day, a 


| On trial for larceny. The county attorney read the 
indictment against Moses Shields (colored) for lar- 
ceny; in the same he was charged with stealing a 
quantity of cotton. On being asked the usual ques- 


| tion, “ What say you—guilty or not guilty?” he 
replied: 


“T took de cotton.” 
Judge— Have you any defence to make? Any 


Moses—* Yes sir; no sir. I took de cotton,” 

Judge—“Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

Moses—“ Well, you see, sir, since dis ’ere peace has 
been made, I aint stole quite so much.” 

“Let his pleading be not guilty,” said the judge. 

The case went to the jury, and a verdict of not 
guilty was rendered. 


TENANTS OF THE DEEP. —People who have wary 
landlords. 











So saying, he called in the liquor; but declared that 
. whom his horse could beat anything which went upon four 
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STRUCK BY THE LIGHTNING. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


EN years ago to-morrow! ’Tis 
a long, long lapse of time; so 
many desolate days and dreary 
nights; days without a rift of 
sunlight, and nights with not a 
solitary star to brighten their 
blackness! Yet, how vividly I 
remember them all, every drag- 
ging hour, almost every mo- 
ment, that has trailed over-me, 
sickening my waiting soul, 
blanching my hair, and plant- 
ing furrows on my brow; since 
that fatal, thrice-accursed day! 
To-morrow will be the anniver- 
sary; it rolls round once a year, 
always bringing a iresh curse 
with it! Idread its coming as Idread my death! 
Death, did I say? death, that brings peace and re- 
pose, and eternal forgetfulness? Ah me, souls like 
mine should pray for death, but for the after-life, the 
dread awakening in the world of spirits; that world, 
where all the hidden secrets of this sham-life of ours 
are revealed to the light. Ifthe grave only were the 
final end; if we could bury our sore hearts under the 
friendly sods, and sleep on forever and ever, unmind- 
ful of the daisies blowing above our heads—unmind- 
ful of the singing birds and glinting sunshine—un- 
mindful of all our by-gone joys and sorrows, that 
would be happiness! Would it? Love, hope, memory, 
* all gone, all the dear faces we have so loved,blotted out 
forever; and the soul, shorn of her glorious immor- 
tality, and changed to mere clay? No, no, God for- 
bid—eternal suffering would be preferable to that. 

But what a dreary moan comes up from the sea to- 
night! I have heard it all day; low, ceaseless, full 
of pent-up agony, like the wail of a breaking heart. 
*Tis a sure precursor of a storm—I have lived on the 
strand for years, and have never yet knownit to fail. 
‘Twill come to-morrow, the tempest I mean; it al- 
ways does on every recurring anniversary of that 
terrible day! It seems appropriate that it should; 
sunlight and cloudless skies would drive me mad to- 
morrow. Let the storm come; the wilder and more 
terrific the better! 

It stormed dreadfully that day. It was in mid- 
summer, ten years ago to-morrow! The dense, cop- 
per-colored clouds hung low down above the sea; aud 
the horizon wore a heavy belt of greenish yellow. 
Not even so much as a breath of wind stirred the 
thick, sultry atmosphere, not a sound broke the sol- 
emn, deathlike silence, but the ceaseless throb, throb, 
of the angry waves dashing against the shore. All 
day long it had been thus, hot, still, oppressive, more* 
like death than life. 

I had been out on the strand all the morning, bar- 
ing my beating temples to the salt spray—vainly 
striving to work off some strange, undefined appre- 
hension of coming evil, that hung over me like a pall. 
Towards night-fall, I sauntered back to the house, 
and entered the drawing-room by way of the low 
window. My cousin Leoline lay on the lounge, her 
white robes half covering the crimson cushions with 
their gleaming splendor. She rose up lazily as I en- 
tered, leaning gracefully upon her elbow. I can see 
her now, with her pale, haughty face, and strange, 
Moorish eyes—she had a dash of old Moorish blood 
in her veins, I believe; at any rate, she was the most 
beautiful, bewildering woman I ever knew. 

“Shall we get to the ball, to-night, Grafton?” she 
said, pushing out an ottoman with her slippered foot, 
and motioning me to sit down. 

What a dainty foot it was—encased in snowy satin, 
with the tiniest of jewelled buckles at its fastening? 





taking it in my hand, I placed it on my knee, as I 
seated myself on the ottoman. It was an impertinent 
act—but Leoline did not resent it, she only smiled, 
and let it rest there. 

“No, Leoline,” I replied, “no ball to-night; but 
the storm will make us dance before daylight—’tis 
coming on rapidly.” ° 

She shuddered a little, and then yawned. “O 
dear, I had set my heart on the ball—tis too bad to 
be disappointed, after I’ve taken all the trouble to 
dress myself—Can’t you manage it somehow, Cousin 
Gratton?” 

The pressure of the dainty foot, still resting on my 
knee, and the smouldering brilliancy of her eyes half 
bewildered me, 

“T could, perhaps,” I replied, “ but the storm?” 
“0, I shouldn’t mind the storm with you,” a faint 
glow rising to her marble cheeks as she spoke. “ You 
are so fearless yourself, you seem to inspire even me 
with courage—do take me, that’s a dear, kind cousin!” 
I was a vain man then, the spoiled son of a doting 
and over-kind mother, and her subtle flattery pleased 
me inexpressibly. I could not find it in my heart to 
deny her. 

* ’m willing to do anything to please you, Leoline,” 
I said, “ but ’twill be awful when the gale comes on 
—you’ll never be brave enough to stand it.” 

She glanced towards the window, through which 
the dull, copper clouds were dimly visible,and listened 
to the low, multitudinous beat of the rising waves. 
Her lips paled and trembled, and for a moment she 
seemed to hesitate. But it was only for a moment— 
the rich carnation rushed back to her curving mouth, 
and her midnight eyes grew dazzling. 

“ Pshaw,” she began, with sublime scorn at herself 
and me, “you’re trying to make a coward of me— 
but you shall not. Let the storm come. I’m not 
afraid of it, are you?” 

* Not for myself.” 

‘Then you needn’t fear for me—we’ll go—and be 
sure to have the bay ponies harnessed. I want to go 
like the wind. I’ve been struggling fur breath all day, 
and the storm itself will bea reliet’ to this. Come, 
we’ve not an instant to lose—’tis over an hour’s drive 
to the Glebe. Make your toilet quickly—mine is 
complete, you see—does it please you, sir?” 

She arose, and swept before me, with a mock cour- 
tesy, her robe of luminous satin rustling and gleam- 
ing like a white cloud, the diamonds on her white 
arms and bosom, and in the waves of her raven hair, 
giving forth a dazzling light. Pausing at the open 
casement, she stood still, between me and the lower- 
ing gloom without; her queenly furm, framed as it 
were, in the dun-hued twilight, making the most 
royal picture of womankind my eyes had ever looked 
upon. 

Seeing her thus, in her wondrous, bewildering 
beauty, a little, stinging pang of regret pierced my 
selfish heart. She might have been mine—all my 
own—my wife—that royal, peerless woman. What a 
fool I had been to pass her by, for the sake of the 
simple, silly little girl upon whom I had bestowed 
my name and fortune! 

We had been companions from childhood up, 
Leoline andI. Her parents died when she was quite 
young, and she came to live with us, at our old house 
on the strand, “The Homestead by the Sea,” we 
called it. My father was her guardian, and at his 
death she still continued to live with my mother and 
me. We led rather a stormy life as children. She was 
hotly passionate, and so was I; and scarcely a day 
passed without some bitter feud or groundless quar- 
rel. My poor mother,a meek, tender woman, who 
never uttered a harsh word in her life, almost wept 
herself blind over our follies. But, as we grew up, it 
became somewhat better. I went to college, and 
Leoline to boarding-school, and when we met again, 

our feet had passed the bounds of childhood. 

She was wondrously beautiful, and her mother’s 
old Moorish blood, that purpled in her veins, made 
her as haughty and imperious as an empress; but for 
all that, she fancied me. I was young, and too vain 





Somehow or other, the sight of it charmed me, and 





——, 


me beyond expression, to see her wondrous eyes seek- 
ing mine, with an expression there was no mistaking; 
to know, in the gay throngs we frequented, that, of 
all the men who hung around her, striving to win a 
smile from her haughty lips, she preferred me. But 
I did not love her, royal as her womanhood was. I 
might have done so, perhaps, but for a certain little 
episode in my college life. 

I was a wild fellow in my young days, given to 
strewing my wild oats rather lavishly. My mother 
petted and indulged me, instead of putting a strong 
curb upon my evil propensities, and I grew up, self- 
willed and selfish in the extreme. I am humble 
enough now. My repentance has been as bitter as 
my sin was black. But, as I was about to relate, a 
party of us, young collegians, took it into our heads 
to make a rusticating excursion one summer day; 
and, accordingly, we packed off in the early dawn, 
towards a little country village some ten or twelve 
miles from the college. There were endless sources 
of amusement—a trout-stream, wild-roses, and wild- 
berries, green fields, and pleasant sunshine, and any 
amount of ripe fruit and kind entreatment to be had 
for the asking; for the simple villagers were over- 
generous. But we were in for fun, so after enjoying 
their hospitality, we went to work to get up a prank, 
by way of return. 

One little cottage, a pretty, rose-wreathed affair, in 

the centre of a blooming garden, attracted our special 
notice; and we pitched upon its worthy inmates, as 
the ones who were to have the benetit of our parting 
blessing. It was to be given to them in the shape of 
a@ small pig, bound and gagged; which I, being the 
ringleader, was appointed to drop down the wide- 
topped kitchen chimney. This very chimney from 
which the blue smoke, odorous with the fumes of a 
steaming supper, was curling skyward in dense 
wreaths, had suggested the idea; and, the boys suc- 
ceeding in catching and binding the little suckling, I 
undertook the task of letting him down, chuckling 
over the consternation that would seize upon the un- 
suspecting cottagers. A small ladder stood beside the 
log chimney, and, mounting to the top, I let the pig 
fall, and turned to make a rapid descent; but in my 
haste, my foot slipped, and I fell upon the gravel walk 
below, fracturing the bone of my right ankle. There 
was a terrible din within; and at the same instant, a 
large dog rushed out baying loudly, and my cowardly 
companions rushed off in affright, leaving me to take 
care of myself. I scrambled up, and made for the 
garden railing, but half a dozen steps brought me to 
the ground again with a sharp cry of pain. 

Just then, while [ lay prostrate, and the great dog 
was in the act of seizing me, a little, blue-robed figure 
fluttered round the corner of the cottage, and a pair 
of blue eyes peered at me, between two showers of 
golden ringlets, in utter dismay. 

‘‘ Call off your dog, fur Heaven’s sake,” I begged. 
“ Don’t let him tear me to pieces.” 

She called him, rounding her pretty, childish voice 
into a tone of command; then, an arch smile dimpling 
her rosy mouth, and brightening her shy eyes, she 
asked: 

“Did you drop the pig down the chimney, @ mo- 
ment ago? Because, if you did, you’d better get up 
and run, for father’s coming, and he’ll let Tiger loose 
on you.” ‘ 

“ But I can’t get up. I’ve broken my ankle; don’t 
you see?” I replied, scrambling up, but falling again 


on the instant. ‘Do help me.” 
She looked at me an instant, and the merriment in 
her eyes gave place to an expression of the test 


seated me in the great leather-cushioned arm-chair; 
and then Alice, that was her name, went to work at 
my ankle. In spite of all my remonstrances, with ber 
own dimpled, little hands she removed my sock, and 
patted and coaxed the refractory joint into place ; and 
bound it up with the old 'man’s prescribed remedy, 
brown paper and vinegar; doing it all with a shy, 
childish modesty of manner, and a womanly tact and 
tenderness, that won my heart in spite of me. I re- 
mained a week at the cottage, and then returned to 
college; but that was not my last visit. 1 framed in- 
numerable excuses for obtaining leave of absence, 
and managed to see Alice a number of times during 
that happy summer. Through the dewy meadows, 
over the green hills we wandered, like two children, 
hand in hand; she, simple, tender, unsuspicious, and 
I, for the time being, a better man than I shall ever 
be again. 

When Commencement rolled round, my mother and 
Leoline came up to see me graduate. I did so, with 
some honor; but it was neither my mother’s fond 
tears nor Leoline’s dazzling smile that rewarded me 
for what I had achieved; but the shy, happy glance 
of Alice’s blue eyes; I loved her more than all my 
friends, all the dreams of my future. That evening, 
under the rose-bloom that shaded the little cottage, 
I told her so. She listened meekly, vivid blushes on 
her cheeks, tears dropping from her downcast eyes. 
Then, turning softly: 

“T am glad, Grafton,” she murmured, “ but will 
you love me always? I’m asimple, foolish girl, you 
know, not like your mother, and your beautiful 
cousin; and by-and-by, maybe—” 

But I stopped her quivering mouth with passionate 
kisses. : 

* You are just as I wish you to be, Alice,” I said. 
“1 wouldn’t have a thread of your hair changed for 
all the world. Trust me, darling, I will never 
deceive you.” 

And she did trust me, poor, loving, little heart. I 
left her with my betrothal ring on her finger, and 
went back home with my mother and Leoline. I 
kept my secret to myself, and neither of them had 
even the least suspicion of it. 

** You will marry Leoline, of course, my son;” my 
mother placidly remarked, a few days after, while we 
sat together in her chamber, discussing, my future 
prospects. 

The suggestion startled me. I had never thought 
of such a thing before. My admiration for my peer- 
less cousin was unbounded, but I had not dreamed of 
loving her. 

“ How do we know that she will consent to marry 
me?” I suggested, by way of beating about the bush. 

My mother rustled her dove-colored silk, and 
smoothed down the folds of her lace kerchief with 
gentle self-complacency. 

**O, there’s no doubt on that point, my love,” she 
answered, mildly. ‘* Your cousin loves you, now.” 

Her words fired my vanity on the instant, and sent 
my passionate, youthful blood tingling in lava thrills 
to my very finger-tips. The temptation to test the 
truth of her assertion, for myself, to find out if this 
superb woman did in truth love me, was too strong to 
resist, yet, 1 was man enough to despise myself for 
my selfish weakness, as I arose and strolled down to 
the garden. 

It was a glorious autumn evening, the sun going 
down royally amid splendors of gold and purple; the 
great garden, in front of our grand old ocean home, 
redolent with all the concentrated sweetness of the 





pity that ever beautified a woman’s fae. 

“You're hurt,” she said, “ O, that makes a differ- 
ence. To be sure I'll help you. Just wait one mo- 
ment, while I run and speak to papa.” 

She flew back to the cottage, calling the dog afte 
her, but returned, in the course of a few minutes, 


dying I strolled on through the winding 
paths and gloomy labyrinths, scarcely confessing, to 
my own heart, the object I had in view. In the 
woodbine-arbor, her favorite resort, I found Leoline, 
her midnight tresses crowned with a wreath of crim- 
son roses, her strange eyes lambent with dusky 

lendors. A faint crimson came to her marble 





accompanied by an old, white-laired patriarch, very 
stern of speech and aspect, but at the same time, ex- 
ceedingly tender of heart. Between them, they man- 
aged to get me into the cottage, the cosiest, cleanest 





and selfish, not to encourage this fancy. It pleased 


cheeks at my approach ; deepening into a real, burn- 
ing, womanly blush, as I sat down on the rustic seat 
beside her. One slender hand was lost amid the yel- 
lowing leaves of the woodbine; the other, white, soft, 





little concern that could possibly be imagined; and 


tempting, its costly gems glittering in the waning 
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light, lay upon her lap. I took it in my own, and | as entirely forgotten my magnificent cousin as if she 
half-unconsciously raised it to my lips. I felt her | had ceased to exist. That winter Alice’s father died 
start and tremble, and saw the swift blusl ing ddenly, leaving her utterly friendless, which event 
and going on her face; and all the manhood within | hastened our marriage. I could not bear to start 
me rose upin protest against the two-faced part I | upon my contemplated tour to Europe, leaving her 
was acting; but my mean, pitiful vanity and self- | alone in her trouble, so I ged to o her 


indulgence Jed me on, scruples. We were married one Sunday morning in 


“* Dear Leoline,” I said, softly, still clasping and ca- | the village church, and I took her to Rome with me. 
ressing the little hand, “I am going away to-morrow. | The meekest, tenderest, truest wife that ever man 
Stall you miss me when I’m gone? or will you be glad | won, was my Alice. I have seen many women, but 


THH 


my husband, how much better it would have been - we ao ndengl 
had lett me obscure and happy in | Every insta ' 
pote aie talon and married your beautiful cousin instant the boom o! 
pad ne r ae ing gale grew stron): 
owe horses drawing in 
God T had!” ne 
“ rad et wish so—my tongue never uttered a! throbs, and cate ; 
blacker falsehood ; yet I spoke the words vehemently, | ec aehabh 1 
wed i feeling of wicked pleas- | fort to curb them, 
go thenseharte tan ave re on me, for an | into the wild, oper 

















She turned away quickly, and resuming her old 
place by the window, leaned her cheek on her hand, 
and gazed wistfuliy out to sea; and feeling very un- 
comfortable and uneasy, I wandered down to the 
parlors to watch for Leoline, 

She came down early, just as the guests began to 
assemble, looking more magnificent than ever before. 
Her dress must have cost a little fortune. The robe 
was of garnet-colored velvet, sweeping to her feet in 






“So we'll go,” she continued, turning towards me, 
as she stood at the open casement, her glorious figure |] 
framed in the dun-hued twilight. ‘Come, be quick } 
then, I’m eager to be off.” 

The momentary regret that stung my heart just | 
then, as I stood gazing on her matchless beauty; 
the regret, that I had not taken her fur my wife, in- 
stead of simple, plain little Alice, must have shadow- 
ed itself on my face, fur she blushed consciously be- 
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ure. My wife turned her white wate BF 8 « 
gorgeous folds, and the costly laces on her arms and | neath my gaze, and turned away with a glance more i ’ instant, with a look of tender, heart-broken po ka “4 pie ts are a in 
. to be rid of such a good-for-nothing fellow?” never one like her. She was beautiful without | bosom fairly gleamed with diamonds; while every | eloquent than any words could have been. I hurried | that will go with me to my grave; then, withou < 
4 Her queenly head droojed until the heavy, raven | vanity; fair and feminine as a spring blossom, yet | tress of her raven hair seemed to hold some precious 
tregses rested on my shoulder. firm and unflinching as steel when the occasion re- 


out, and ordered the wonder-stricken old groom to 


word, glided from the room. ‘T sprang to follow her, | went over with « 
} ’ 
harness in the bay ponies. Returning through the | 
' 
t 
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but at the same instant Leoline’s gleaming robes con Ati: sien, 
vat wen “Cousin Grafton,” she called, pettishly, | splitting asunder, ... 
« what have you been doing all this while? The bay | hot, pa tm ‘ 
nies are at the door. Do hurry; the storm will be | and gasping, : a 
oe t off, and it would kill me to be disap- | the uppermos 
perked . ‘ difficulty, howeve: 
mee ‘s a termagyenn in every man’s life, and it and shattered, 4 
comes to him sooner or later; a moment when the | It was be ee ; 
1 of destiny gives him his choice between right | driven by @ . x 
ona wees happiness and misery. I felt that this | asl rl 0 
paver had come to me, as I stood there, and for poste | “oat 4 
an instant, what little good there was within me rose = a hee 
up in fierce contention for roger Ls bap oem — samen ete 
ight have followed my > fi : 
ue inet for the forgiveness she would have ate mal . 
been but too willing to bestow; but my beautiful | broug 


“You knowI shall miss you, Grafton,” she re- 
plied, her tinely modulated voice trembling with 
tender reproach. 

“Not much, Leo,” I continued, banteringly. 
“Your thousand and one suitors will soon till my 
place.” 

She uttered an impatient “ pshaw!” beating her 
pretty foot upon the grass. The action was flattery 
itself; Leoline was a finished coquette; and knowing 
her as I did, I half doubted her sincerity even then. 

‘* How long shall you be gone?” she questioned, 
after a little pause. ‘“‘When may we expect your 
return?” 

*O, there’s no telling,” I replied. “You know 
what an uncertain fellowIam. When I get under 
way, there’s no telling where or when I shall cast 
anchor. I may be back in a week, and—well, I may 
never come. You would be heir in that case, Leo, 


gem. She almost took away my breath, as she swept 
down the long hall, under the blaze of the chandelier, 
like a dazzling, glittering cloud. All my old admira- 
tion fur her wondrous beauty blazed up afresh, but 
she greeted me calmly, yet with winning cordiality. 

“Where is your wife, Grafton?” were her first 
words. “lam so anxious to see her. Do bring her 
down!” 

I winced at the theught of Alice, with her artless 
manners, and plain, girlish robes, but turned away 
on the instant, to obey the proud beauty’s request. 

“Come, Alice,” I called hastily, entering her cham- 
ber. “Are you ready to go down?” 

She started up quickly, and averted ber face. I 
saw that it was all bathed in tears, and the thought 
stung ny heart tothe quick. And yet, strange to 
say, at the same moment it gave me a sensation of 
pleasure. I liked to feel my power, and witness its 


quired; and she loved me with that entire devotion, 
and unselfish abandon, that cannot fail to awaken an 
answering regard. Those early days of my married 
life seem like a golden dream as I look back at them! 
How happy 1 was, how sincerely and faithfully I 
loved my little wife! Why could it not always haye 
been thus! Why did not God will us to die then, 
Alice and I, in those days of happy trust, rather than 
live to see the terrible hereafter that awaited us? 
Wouldn’t it have been better for us to have slept side 
by side, undivided in death as in lite; the same sun- 
light glinting over us, the same birds carolling our 
requiem; than for me to be sitting here, a blighted, 
blasted, heart-broken wretch, a second Prometheus, 
with a degthless remorse eating away my vitals—and 
she—gone—engulted—lost—the mad sea moaning over 
her nameless grave? Ah, God knows best! out of the 
deeps he leads us upward to a higher-lite; in the hot 


hall, the sound of an old-fashioned harpsichord 
caught my ear, and I crossed over to the music-roum. 
My wife sat before the old instrument; the soft 
golden hair thrown back from her white face, her 
wistful eyes bent upon the moaning sea, heaving and 
swelling just beyond the open window; singing in a 
voice of thrilling pathos, while her wandering fingers 
kept up adreamy accompaniment: 
“In the summer twilight, 
While yet the dew was hoar, 
I went gathering purple pansies, 
Till my love should come to shore; 
The fishing-lights their dances 
Were keeping out at sea, 
And come, I sang, my true love, 
Come sailing home to me. eo 
But the sea it fell a-moaning, 
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heir to the old ‘Sea Homestead,’ and that would be 


better than my return, wouldn’t it?” 


then her eyes filled with tears. 


escaped her lip, ked. The 





She arched her neck haughtily for an instant, and 


“You are cruel, Grafton,” she said, humbly ; “ you 
wouldn’t say such things, if you knew how much—” 


She paused abruptly, with a flaming blush, and 
drawing her hand trom my clasp, arose, and started 
towards the house. I looked after her, with a guilty, 
startled feeling at my heart. My mother had spoken 
truly. She loved me, The confession had well-nigh 
gratitied 
niy vanity excessively; and it cost me a great effort 
not to fullow her, and prolong the delicious interview ; 


tires of suffering and sorrow, our souls are burned 
clear uf all the dross of earth-born sin. Will mine 
ever be made clear, pure? holy enough to meet her 
where she stands, white-robed and sainted beture the 
Eternal Throne? When the secrets of all hearts are 
revealed, will she know how truly I loved her? how 
bitter my remorse hus been? If I dared hope as 
much, no murmur would escape my lips, though the 
fires of affliction were raised to seven-fuld heat, and 
the long days of my probation and repentance crept 
on coeval with Time itself. 

But let me tinish my story. On my return from 
Europe, I took my wite at once to the “* Homestead.” 
She was a little shy and uneasy at first, the simple, 




















effects—all selfish tyrants do, 
“Come now, you silly child,” I said, halfin tender- 
ness, half in rebuke, ‘“‘what’s all this for? You've 
made yourself a perfect fright by spoiling your eyes; 
and 1 have promised Leoline to bring you down at 
once.” 
Her cheeks flushed hotly, but without a word of 
reply, she hastened to bathe her eyes, and re-arrange 
her dress. Then turning, gravely: 
“I'm ready now,” she said, and I led her down. 
Leoline lifted her dark brows just the least bit su- 
perciliously when I presented her. But ater that, 
she became charmingly affectionate and patronizing, 
and touk my little wite under her care for the entire 
evening. 





And the white gulls rocked thereon; 

And the young moon dropped from heaven, 
And the lights hid one by one. 

All silently their glances 
Crept down the cruel sea, 

And wait! cried the night, and wind, and storm, 
Wait, till I come to thee!"’ 


How well I remember the words, and the quaint, 
sad air she sang them in. How well I remember 
every trill and tremor of her sweet voice, every poise 
and motion of her pretty childish figure! I waited, 
in the doorway, until she had finished the song, and 
then approached her, and laid my hand on her 
shoulder. She started up, joyously. 

“O Grafton,” she cried, ‘ I’m so glad you’ve come. 




















cousin, like an arch-temptress as she was, came be- 
tween me and the right. 
i> What is it?” she questioned, witha sneering sar- 
casm in her splendid eyes. “ Wont your wife allow 
you to go, cousin?” ; 
into desperation by her words, 
Pra do crisis was passed, and henceforth my life 
lamned! 
we Goulet” I said, sternly, and she fullowed me out 
into the still, sultry night. We entered the eo 
in silence, the driver mounted his box, and the bay 
ponies shut off like the wind. It takes a man, steop- 
ed in crime, and hardened by transgression, to rac 
mit a willful sin, and not feel awed and repentan 
soon after. I was selfish and weak, but not a prac- 
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end the matter at once, and not leave her cherishing reotly to her room; and like another Cleopatra rang | jumble manner. “ What is it?” storm, and I meant to have taken you up tothe | shouted the driver from his box. | been there b 
a hope that was groundless. Leaping from my horse, | fT Di sega not to bring her an asp, however, but | «pig you love that beautiful cousin of yours, Graf- | tower window to-night, in order that you might see a drive under cover?’ ; Might have | 
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iS fully. ‘1 didn’t say good-by last night.” She was seat y the Nee Ow, her tri . * her in my arms, and re-assure her poor, doubting | it storms badly. You must go in and stay with | [J forest, out, and through the _ poarney far-off, mut- | feel, looking b . 
ii “No, you did not seem to think it worth while,” | '¢e turned seaward, full of dreamy happiness. The | jitty heart; for at that moment I loved a single | mother.” the thunder of the waves grow ¥* der, blaze after | at the heaven 
¥ looking up, with half playful reproach, whole house was in a bustle. moe my quiet mother | thread of her golden hair a thousand times better| She had been holding my hand, but as I uttered fled roar. Peal after peal of tl es wn storm burat | night! My 
4 “O yes I did, you ran off, and didn’t give me time. | 745 knee-deep in silks and laces; but she, the bride, | tyan my beautiful cousin; yet the old, vain love of | the last words, she let it drop, and turned towards blaze of sulphurous flame, and at transgression 
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tell you too—a secret.” < carelessly ; departed. { “ Hold in the ponies, reeled | low beat of t! 
“Can’t you tell me, now?” her eyes downcast, a | Pleased, flattered, to see how utterly her love for my- | — « Pshaw, Alice, don’t ask such questions. You| “To the Glebe to-night? did you say that, Graf- \ strap, my courage giving way, as = erg driver | aud the tink). 
faint color rising to her cheeks. self had absorbed her whole being, how supremely | mustn't be jealous. I hate a jealous woman.” ton?” she questioned, breathlessly. : ms to and fro befure the fury of the gale; direction fron 
The old temptation came up again, but I put it | Contented she dca: how careless of all the gay, outside | sie said no more then, nor afterward, but her lips | “ Yes, I suid it, and meant it too; what of it?” | gave no answer. their speed with | to a small en 
“ down resolutely. world; but w, it to provoke and irritate | quivered painfully, and day by day, during the| She was silent for several moments, her face avert- | The horses seemed to increase feet, and threw | cottuge. An 
“Yes, Leo,” I went on, averting my glance, “I told | me. 1 wanted to see her in a flurry like all the rest. | months that followed, her cheeks grew wan and | ed, and her head bent down, then she turned, and \ every breath. I struggled a mpeg ail my might; | rap, and to) 
: my mother last night, and as you stand in a sister's “Alice,” I said, a little sharply, “why are you | white, and the dewy lustre faded from her blue eyes. | put both hands on my shoulders. rN open the carriage door, shou “es seins eke promise of a 
i place, I must tell you.” loitering here? the guests are already assembling; | I wili not try to exonerate myself, 1 saw it all—saw| “Grafton,” shesaid, entreatingly, “I have never h but vainly, for by the glare o } eae driver’s seat | not stand on 
f “Well, go on,” a quick, startled look coming to her why don’t you ring for your maid, and dress?” how she was suitering, and yet I persisted in the | asked a favor of you siuceour marriage. “I’m going dim light of the Jamps, ae oe r shot through | harness up 
face. She laughed a little silvery laugh, as she arose from | course I had taken. to ask one now. Don’t go tothe Glebe to-night; stay wasempty. A thrill of deadly terro! back, and, \ 
. *T have chosena cousin fur you, Leo,” I continued, | her seat. Leoline was as gay as ever, surrounded by hosts of | at home with mo.” me. ing towards Leoline; “the finding the 
| with a desperate effort. “I shall bring a new mis- “Why, I’m already dressed, dear, don’t you see?” | devuted suitors, yet her glorious eyes always hada I wanted to assent; but what could I say to Leoline? “My God!” I cried, pany us pep ececonee through the , 
| tress to the old “ Homestead” beture long. Will you | shaking out the fleecy folds of her India muslin ;**’tis | pleasant glance for me. She petted, flattered and | how could I go back, and tell her that my wife ob- driver’s down, and we’re le be . | than to abst: 
promise to love and welcome her?” 80 tiresome to have Lucy, and I like to dress myself. | bewildered me more than ever betore. 1 enjoyed my | jected to my going, and see her lip curl with con- mad horses. Our destruction is sure. av proached t) 
For an instant her face grew as white as the sea- | You like me, dun’t you, Gratton?” triumph keenly; and, I will confess the truth, Ien-| tempt, as 1 knew it would? Glancing out at the Her face was as white as death. I could see a found that J 
4 \ foam, and she gasped once or twice as if tur breath ; Her dress was perfection itself; soft, spotless mus- | juyed my wife’s evident unrest, even more than my window, I saw the closed carriage already at the ly, but ber eyes gleamed with that same strange luo She was cow 
ay then she turned calmly, and held out her hand. lin, zoned at the slender waist with delicate azure; | proud cousin's preference. For underneath my con- | door, and the bay ponies champing impatiently at of evil triumph. her | Tobe all stai 
\ “Yes, dear Grafton,” her vvice clear und silvery, | the lucid pearls, that were my bridal gift, encircling | temptible, unwanly vanity, my love for Alive was | their bits. “Let it come, then,” she answered, between ‘ rd her delicat. 
mab | “I shall be glad to love and welcome any woman | her delicate wrists, and rising and falling with every | true and changeless; and it pleased my exacting |+ “I’m sorry to disoblige you, Alice,” I replied; shut teeth. “The svoner the better for me. . rf when the c: 
4 that you love.” swell of her white bosom; her bright, golden tresses | heart to see how she was pained by any semblance ot | “ but I have promised to take Leoline, and she’s al- not tear it—I’m content—I’ve had my pee Pes from its fas! 
Her calmness re-assured me. After all, her passiun | held back by a cluster of half-blown heliotrope. Yet, | regard I might manifest for another. It did not once ready dressed. I don’t like to back out now.” didn’t know, Grafton Raleigh, that through al tone cloud, and b 
for me would not prove futal; and contemptible and | the devil prompting me,I replied gravely, an un- | occur tome that I might alienate her love from me;} A flash of real anger lit her blue eyes, and she days of pleasure, I have only been ape eed e! | agony. Bu' 
unmanly as it may seem, I confess to experiencing a | wonted frown contracting my brow: such a thought would have driven me mad. Secure | turned from me in proud indifference. against the day of wrath. Yes, and now it ag go her, and she 
little twinge of disappointment and wounded vanity. “ Yes, I like you well enough, Alice, but not your | in her affection, I gave full scope to my tyrannical ** As you like, sir; I’ve nothing more to say.” You cower and tremble, and well you vec ooh, ecmneiinels* 
' But Il thanked her for ber kindness, gave her a brief | dress. Couldn’t you have ordered something richer, propensities, utterly regardless, for a time, of any- “I shouldn’t suppose you bad,” I retorted, stung dared to trifle with my feelings, did a ’ me “ My reve: 
a t of my bride, received her congratu- | more betitting your station, for this occasiun ?” thing save my own gratification. I flirted with | to the quick by her seeming coldness, “ It isn’t your didn’t think I’d pay you back in your own a | ite 
latiuns, and rode off, leaving her on the summit uf| She looked up piteously, her cheeks crimsoning | Leoline at home, and in the gay assemblies we fre- place to say when I shall go or stay, is it?” you remember that last evening, when we pos ns taie 
: the rvugh boulder, the fresh winds blowing the salt | with mortification, and her eyes filling with tears. quented ; and she lured me on by everycharmand| « By no means, sir!” her face was so proud and icy \ er amid the roses, and you lured me ed ra aid placed her 
spray about her in gleaming tlakes, and trailing her| “I am sorry, Grafton. This was your mother’s | fascination she possessed. My mother was half heart- | that I would not have known it. “Iwas under the | i my love? I’m not ashamed to confess it now. pf means 
: unbound tresses like a dark banner between me aud | choice, and I was sure you’d like it—but I can change | broken at my conduct, yet, in her blind indulgence, impression that your wife’s wishes would be consulted & love you, with a passion, that the silly child, you ca otten her |: 
¥ / the sunrise. in a minute—what shall I wear? I'll put on any- | dared not remonstrate against it; and my wile look- | before another’s. 1 see, however, that 1 was mis- ( , your wife, could not comprebend. Yet, in my = “ rowed 
e For a day or two I was disturbed with a feeling of | thing to please you?” ed on in silence, pale, subdued, tearful, but even | taken. Pardon this interference, and you shall not y face, you dared to throw my love pa wae stg 1d | bi undert: 
= unrest, whenever I suffered my thoughts to dwell ‘No, no,” I continued, perversely, seeing that I | more tender and thoughtful of my happiness than | have cause to complain again.” S" woo and win another! But‘l swore that you shou ; te a 
f upon Leoline; I persuaded myself that I was merely | had the power tu make her suffer, and taking a wicked | before. And inthe midst of all this, that last mad | “Now you are making a fvol of yourself, Alice,” I never enjoy her, and I have kept my eonel ross tat flerce 
& solicitous gbout her well-being and happiness; but | pleasure in doing so; ‘ you’ve no time now—you’ll | evening came. exclaimed, hotly, as she turned to leave the room, done with you forever. I saw it in ber face when ne amaunen 
a the truth of the matter was, I was not entirely con- | have to go down in half an hour, and I don’t want | There was to be a grand ball at the Glebe, an aris- “and all for nothing, too, I'm really ashamed of you.” y left her this evening; I was watching and mee pd aie 
4h} tent to give her up. Selfishness was the supreme | you flushed and flurried, as if you weren’t used to | tocratic old country-seat, not a great distance from} She turned back, all the proud anger dying out of ) | working to accomplish my object. apse : been force: 
Ww fault of my nature. But the excitement of travel | such occasions—but I’m sorry you’ve nade yourself | the “‘ Homestead,” that night, and, as usual, I was | her face, leaving it sad and humble. revenge is sweet. Let the gale blow, and the on thought of 
} svon made me my old careless self again; and when I | so plain. Leoline and the others will totally eclipse | to be Leoline’s escort. Alice had declined going, “I know youare, Grafton,” she replied, with touch- y ponies fly on, the fiercer and faster the better ‘or — . . 
ABS | got round to the little village where Alice lived, 1 had | you.” early in the day. ing meekness. “I have known it for a long while. 0, me. I’m content. I’ve had my revenge! 
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d| “So we'll go,” she continued, turning towards me, 
1, | as she stood at the open casement, her glorious figure 
- | framed in the dun-hued twilight. ‘Come, be quick 


‘1@ | then, I’m eager to be off.” 


‘ss | kept up a dreamy accompaniment: 


ay “In the summer twilight, 
‘ While yet the dew was hoar, 
ms I went gathering purple pansies, 
Till my love should come to shore; 
I The fishing-lights their dances 
cht Were keeping out at sea, 
Pa And come, I sang, my true love, 


of But the sea it fell a-moaning, 
its And the white gulls rocked thereon; 
And the young moon dropped from heaven, 
r- And the lights hid one by one. 
ve All silently their glances 
83 Crept down the cruel sea, 
at And wait! cried the night, and wind, and storm, 
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The momentary regret that stung my heart just 


to | then, as I stood gazing on her matchless beauty; 
ee the regret, that I had not taken her for my wife, im 
se stead of simple, plain little Alice, must have shadow- 
' | ed itself on my face, for she blushed consciously be- 
1d | neath my gaze, and turned away with a glance more 
'y | eloquent than any words could have been. I hurried 
8 | out, and ordered the wonder-stricken old groom to 
pt | harness in the bay ponies. Returning through the 
T.| hall, the sound of an old-fashioned harpsichord 
a= | caught my ear, and I crossed over to the music-room, 
ri My wife sat before the old instrument; the soft 
st | wistful eyes bent upon the moaning sea, heaving and 
er | Swelling just beyond the open window; singing in a 


golden hair thrown back from her white face, her 


voice of thrilling pathos, while her wandering fingers 


Come sailing home to me. 


Wait, till I come to thee!"’ 


sad air she sang them in. How well I remember 
every trilland tremor of her sweet voice, every poise 
and motion of her pretty childish figure! I waited. 
in the doorway, until she had finished the song, and 
then approached her, and laid my hand on her 
shoulder. She started up, joyously. 
“O Gratton,” she cried, “ I’m so glad you’ve come. 
I’ve felt so dreary all day; everything looks so strange 
and the sea keeps mvaning, moaning sou. What doen 
it all mean, Grafton?” 
“ A storm, Alice—are you afraid?” 
*O no,” speaking bravely, and making a 
effort to smile, though her lips quivered oa ae 
white. “I'm not much afraid; but I was never used 
to such things, you know. I think it seems bright - 
er antl more cheerful inland,where we have no storms 
and plenty of green grass, and pleasant sunshine; 
don’t you, Gratton?” i 
“No, [ don’t,” [ answered, pettishly, my self-love 
wounded, because she even dared to imply a linger- 
ing attachment fur her old home. “1 like the sea 
better; ’tis dull and stupid inland. But you should 
have thought of all this before, and not have come 
here, if you’re going to be dissatisfied.” 
She glanced up in pained surprise. 
“O, you mistook my meaning, dear. I’m not at 
all dissatistied. I like this grand old place more than 
I can express, and I shall like the sea too, when I get 
used to it.” 
“Well, I hope you will; ’tis very grand here in a 
storm, and I meant to have taken you up tothe 
tower window to-night, in order that you might see 
it in its full glory; but I’m going to drive to the 
Glebe to-night, and shall not return till morning, if 
it storms badly. You must go in and stay with 
mother.” 
She had been holding my hand, but as I uttered 
the last words, she let it drop, and turned towards 
me, witha face trom which every vestige of color had 
departed. 
“To the Glebe to-night? did you sa: - 
ton?” she questioned, Seeders. veins: 
“ Yes, I said it, and meant it too; what of it?” 
She was silent for several moments, her face avert- 
ed, and her head bent down, then she turned, and 
put both hands on my shoulders. 
“ Grafton,” she said, entreatingly, “I have never 
asked a favor of you siuce our mnarriage. “I’m going 
to ask one nuw. Don’t go tothe Glebe to-night; stay 
at home with me.” 
I wanted to assent ; but what could I say to Leoline? 
how could I go back, and tell her that my wife ob- 
jected to my going, and see her lip curl with con- 
tempt, as 1 knew it would? Glancing out at the 
window, I saw the closed carriage already at the 
door, and the bay ponies champing impatiently at 
their bits. 
+ “T’m sorry to disoblige you, Alice,” I replied; 
“but I have promised to take Leoline, and she’s al- 
ready dressed. I don’t like to back out now.” 
A flash of real anger lit her blue eyes, and she 
turned from me in proud indifference. 
‘As you like, sir; I’ve nothing more to Say.” 
“T shouldn’t suppose you had,” I retorted, stung 
to the quick by her seeming coldness, “ It isn’t your 
— to say when I shall go or stay, is it?” 
* By no means, sir!” her face was so 
that I would not have known it. “ fey pes 
impression that your wife’s wishes would be consulted 
before another’s. 1 see, however, that 1 was mis- 
taken. Pardon this interference, and you shall not 
have cause to complain again.” 
“Now you are making a fvol of yourself, Alice,” I 
exclaimed, hotly, as she turned to leave the room 
“and all for nothing, too. I'm really ashamed of pany 
She turned back, all the proud anger dying out of 
her face, leaving it sad and humble. 
“IT know you are, Grafton,” she replied, with touch- 





ing meekness. “I have known it for a long while. 0, 
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my husband, how much better it would have been 


instead!” 
Wish to God I had!” 


fronted me. 


on before we get off, and it would kill me to be disap- 
pointed now.” 
There is a turning-point in every man’s life, and it 
comes to him sooner or later; @ moment when the 
angel of destiny gives him his choice between right 
and wrong, happiness and misery. I felt that this 
moment had come to me, as I stood there, and for 
an instant, what little good there was within me rose 
-up in fierce contention for mastery. I might have 
yielded, I might have followed my meek, forbearing 
wife, and sued for the forgiveness she woul! have 
been but too willing to bestow; but my beautiful 
cousin, like an arch-temptress as she was, came be- 
tween me and the right. 
“ What is it?” she questioned, with a sneering sar- 
casm in her splendid eyes. “ Wont your wife allow 
you to go, cousin?” 
Stung into desperation by her words, I made my 
choice—the crisis was passed, and henceforth my lite 
was damned! 
** Come!” I said, sternly, and she followed me out 
into the still, sultry night. We entered the carriage 
in silence, the driver mounted his box, and the bay 
ponies shot off like the wind. It takes a man, steep- 
ed in crime, and hardened by transgression, to com- 
mit a willful sin, and not feel awed and repentant 
soon after. I was selfish and weak, but not a prac- 
tised sinner; and before the ‘gray turrets of the 
“ Homestead ” had faded from my sight, my con- 
science smote me, like a keen sword, for what I had 
done. Once or twice, as we flew on, I was on the 
point of touching the curb-strap, and ordering the 
carriage to be stopped and turned back; but I felt 
that Leoline’s eyes were on me, and feared to incur 
her contempt. 
On, on, flew the mad ponies, down the shining 
beach, out into the gloomy depths of the forest that 
lay a black shadow between the “Homestead” and 
the Glebe. Every moment the darkness increased, 
until it hung over and around us like a thick pall. 
The cry of the angry surf arose to a shrill wail, and 
the hollow beat of the waves resounded like distant 
thunder. And ere long, the thunder itself came, 
low and ominous, accompanied ever and anon by 
sheets of lurid flame. Leoline lay back upon the 
cushions, her cheeks like marble, her lips compressed 
and colorless, her strange eyes watching my every 
movement, with a baleful, serpent-like gaze, that 
made my blood run cold. 
“The storm will be on us in a few moments, sir,” 
shouted the driver from his box. ‘ Hadn’t 1 better 
drive under cover?” 
“No, go on!” 
And on we went, down into the black heart of the 
forest, out, and through the split hills; on, and on, 
the thunder of the waves growing into a far-off, muf- 
fled roar. Peal after peal of thunder, blaze after 
blaze of sulphurous flame, and at last the storm burst 
upon us. 
“ Hold in the ponies,” I shouted, seizing the curb- 
strap, my courage giving way, as the c.rriage reeled 
to and fro before the fury of the gale; but the driver 
gave no answer. 
The horses seemed to increase their speed with 
every breath. I struggled to my feet, and threw 
open the carriage door, shouting with all my might; 
but vainly, for by the glare of the lightning, and the 
dim light of the lamps, I saw that the driver’s seat 
wasempty. A thrill of deadly terror shot through 
me. 
“My God!” I cried, turning towards Leoline; *‘ the 
driver’s down, and we’re left to the mercy of these 
mad horses. Our destruction is sure.” . 
Her face was as white as death. I couldsee it dim- 
ly, but ber eyes gleamed with that same strange look 
of evil triumph. 
“ Let it come, then,” she answered, between her 
shut teeth. “The svorer the better for me. Ido 
not tear it—I’m content—I’ve had my revenge. You 
didn’t know, Grafton Raleigh, that through all these 
days of pleasure, I have only been heaping up wrath 
against the day of wrath. Yes, and now it has come! 
You cower and tremble, and well you may! You 
dared to trifle with my feelings, did you? You 
didn’t think I’d pay you back in your own coin? Do 
you remember that last evening, when we sat togeth- 
er amid the roses, and you lured me into betraying 
my love? I’m not ashamed to confess it now. I did 
love you, with a passion, that the silly child, you call 
your wife, could not comprehend. Yet, in my very 
face, you dared to throw my love back upon me, and 
woo and win another! But 1 swore that you should 
never enjoy her, and I have kept my oath. She’s 
done with you forever. I saw it in her face when you 
left her this evening; I was watching and listening, 
working to accomplish my object. "Tis done, and my 
revenge is sweet. Let the gale blow, and the mad 
ponies fiy on, the fiercer and faster the better for 


“Why, Cousin Grafton,” she called, pettishly, | splitting asunder, awoke me to consciousness, A 
“ what have you been doing all this while? The bay | hot, sulphurous steam tilled the overturned carriage, 
ponies are at the door. Do hurry; the storm will be | and gasping, and struggling for breath, I burst open 


the uppermost door, and clambered out; with great 
difliculty, however, for my right arm hung powerless 
and shattered, and my shoulder was badly sprained. 
It was still storming terribly. Great sheets of rain, 
driven by a fierce gale, beat me back in blind despair, 
asl attempted to reach the ground; but gathering 
all my strength, I lifted myself to the top of the 
wheel, and leaped over. Just then there camea 
dazzling sheet of lightning, and by its glare, 1 saw 
the ponies lying side by side, just as the fatal bolt 
had stricken them down; and the sight of them 
brought Leoline to my mind. I hurried back, with 
a thrill of sickening apprehension, clambering over 
the wheels, and re-entering the carriage. For sever- 
al moments I groped in utter darkness, and then 
another lurid glare filled the shattered vehicle, dis- 
closing her, where she lay, white, motionless, and to 
all appearances lifeless; her gleaming robes and tlash- 
ing jewels wearing an awful brightness. I had but 
an instant, however, to note all this; as soon as the 
flash was over, the black, sulphurous darkness fell 
again. What should1l do? I asked myself the ques- 
tion over and over again. I could not leave her there, 
even if lite were extinct. Yet the idea of remaining 
there all night almost drove me mad. An impa- 
tience, that amounted to insanity, seized upon me. 
1 determined to return to the “ Homestead” that 
night, to see my wite and beg fur her forgiveness, if I 
perilled my life a thousand times in getting there. 
The shock I had received had brought me fully to my 
senses. 
Unconscious even of the pain I was enduring, in 
the intensity of my excitement, I got out of the car- 
riage again, clambered over the dead horses, and 
made my way out into the open road. By the gleam 
of the lightning, which became almost incessant, I 
could see that the surrounding country was wild and 
desolate, and utterly strange to me; the lighthouse 
lamp, gleaming far out to sea, like a solitary star, 
was the only familiar object that met my wistful gaze. 
But 1 hurried on, as fast as my aching limbs would 
carry me, for help must be had somewhere. For an 
hour, 1 beat against the driving wind and rain, stum- 
bling into sinks and ditches, and groping through 
thickets of briers and underbrush, the night as black 
as pitch, save when the blazing lightning lit it up 
with awful splendor; and all the while, a vision be- 
fore my aching eyes, of the long, old-fashioned bed- 
hamber at the ‘‘ H tead ;” and my wife, with her 
fair, sweet face and gentle eyes, sitting in her low 
rocking-chair by the window. And I might have 
been there beside her, happy, contented, at rest! 
Might have been! That’s it—the grand key-note 
trom which all the wailing sorrow of earth and hell 
begins! Ah, I know how the lost, the unredeemed 
feel, looking back, from the shades of eternal despair, 
at the heaven they might have won! I felt it all that 
night! My punishment fullowed swift upon my 
transgression. 
At last, above the fury of the storm, and the hol- 
low beat of the waves, I heard the barking of a dog, 
and the tinkling of cattle-bells, and, following in the 
direction from whence the sounds proceeded, I came 
to a small enclosure, in the middle of which stood a 
cottage. Anold fisherman answered my impatient 
rap, and to him I told my story; but it required the 
promise of a rich reward to secure his services. I did 
not stand on trifies then; and as soon as he could 
harness up his little one-horse wagon, we started 
back, and, with incredible difficulty, succeeded in 
finding the broken carriage, after a tedious drive 
through the gale, which seemed rather to increase 
than to abate. A low moan fell on my ear, as we ap- 
proached the upper door, and upon entering, we 
found that Leoline had regained her i 





I stood before her, uwed and stunned into silence. | step I took, I seemed to see her white, reproachful 
for us both, if you had lett me obscure and happy in| Every instant our speed seemed to increase; every | face, flitting, ghost-like, before me in the darkness. 
my native village, and married your beautiful cousin | instant the boom of thunder deepened, and the beat- | 
ing gale grew stronger. I could hear the maddened | der of its waves, and keeping my eye upon the distant 
horses drawing in their breath with quick, panting | lighthouse, as if it had been the polar star, All night 
“JT did not wish so—my tongue never uttered a! throbs, and catch the gleam of the sparks struck | long I pushed onward, beating and struggling against 
blacker falsehood ; yet I spoke the words vehemently, | from their Aving hoofs; but I dared not make an ef- ; 
watching their effect with a feeling of wicked pleas- | fort tocurb them. On, on, away from the sea, out 
ure. My wife turned her white face on me, for an | into the wild, open country; down into a rocky ra- 
instant, with a look of tender, heart-broken reproach, | vine. severed by a swollen river; then there came a 
that will go with me to my grave; then, without a | splitting bolt, a sharp, dazzling flame; the carriage 
word, glided from the room. I sprang to follow her, | went over with a crash, and all the rest was a 
but at the same instant Leoline’s gleaming robes con- | blank. 

Asharp, grinding pain, as if all my joints were | lapping the wet shore with silent, frosty lips. Just 


it. Twice I gave out, and fell down panting and al- | 1 
ghost, come up from the deeps of the sea? The thin, 
unearthly notes, quivering up through the dense 
nist, almost confirmed me in this foolish fancy. My 
limbs trembled so that I could scarcely stand, but I 


me to my feet again. As the short, summer night 


dying away in fitful wails; the clouds parted, ant 


‘ness. When both returned, I learned that my wife 


I shaped my course by the sea, following the thun- 


most unconscious; but the thought of Alice brought 
waned, and the morning dawned, the gale subsided, 


rolled westward, in black embankments; and the | « 
sea, having spent its fury, lay like a weary beast, 


as the sun rose, I came insight of the ‘‘ Homestead.” 
There was not a soul stirring, not a sign of life any- 
where visible, save the blue smoke curling up from 


my mouth, across the wet lawn, strewn with the 


I paused, irresolute.. Would she suffer me to come 
into her presence? Would she forgive and love me 
again? I summoned what little courage I had to 


I repeated—no answer still! Then I pushed open 
the door, and entered. The room wasas silent as the 
grave; the bed untouched. A deadly fear seized 


mother. As I did so, a folded paper caught my eye. 
I caught it up, and read: 


“My Hussanp:—You shall have your wish. I 
will never trouble you, nor cross your path again. 
“ALICE.” 


The room spun round, the paper fell from my quak- 
ing fingers, and all my remorse and misery went out 
in the darkness of utter unconsciousness. Would 
that reason had never resumed her reign again! 
Madness, utter oblivion, anything, would have been 
better than this ceaseless, gnawing remorse! For 
days and weeks I lay bereft of strength and conscious- 


had never come back; nay, more, never would return 
again, until the sea gave up its dead. On the morn- 
ing after that terrible night of storm and death, 
through which she had fled, the men, sent out in 
search, had found a woolen scarf on the strand, bear- 
ing her name. That was proof enough—I did not 
seek for more. 1 knew the deep sea would forever 
hold her from my yearning embrace. 
I was a murderer, with the brand of Cain upon my 
brow; yet the law did not touch me—I was left to 
live out my life in peace. I am living it out day by 
day. Ten years will have gone by to-morrow! My 
mother is in her grave, by my father’s side; Leoline 
has married some foreign nobleman, and dwells in a 
distant city, as glorious and bewildering as ever; and 
Iam here alone, living in the old gray Homestead by 
the Sea. Year drags after year, each one bringing 
this dread anniversary! While all nature and hu- 
manity are mutable and short-lived, am I, like the 
fabled Jew, cursed with immortality? Will the end 
never come? Surely, surely, I have drained the cup 
of my repentance to the last, bitter dregs! 
Hark, what a boom that was—and such a wail from 
the sea! Itseems almost human to-night! There 
comes the lightning; we shall have the gale directly. 
I knew it would come soon. I cannot sit here and 
listen, with that white, haunting face before me! 
She, the tender wife I murdered, braved a fiercer 
storm than this. What have I to fear? 
* * * * * * *” 
The storm is over. The great, treacherous sea lies 
as calm and placid as a summer lake; the earth 
teems with gladness and beauty, and over all, arches 
the blue, cloudless sky, while the sun sits, likea mon- 
arch, enthroned in gold and purple. Sitting here in 
the brightuess of this new light, feeling the warmth, 
and peace, and joy, that have been shut out trom my 
soul fur so many weary years, 1 know that God is 
long-suffering, forbearing, and infinitely abundant in 
his mercy. He has turned my mourning into rejoic- 
ing, my night into the glory of nountide. 
Who would have dreamed that such a morning 
would have been born of that night of storm and 
darkness? Through all its blackness and terror 1 
wandered, tossed by the mad gale, drenched by the 
dashing spray. Some strange impulse, utterly inde- 





She was cowering down amid the cushions, her satin 
robe ull stained with the red blood that flowed from 


when the carriage went over; her long hair, loosed 
from its fastenings, and str ing round her like a 
cloud, and her white face wearing a look of startled 
agouy. But as the light of our lantern flashed upon 
her, and she recognized me, the old sneering light 


came back to her eyes, as she murmured: 

« My revenge has cost me dear, but I do not regret 
it.” 

We removed her from the carriage, and, having 
placed her in the old fisherman’s wagon, and charged 
him to call in the nearest physician, as soon as he had 
gotten her to his cottage, I bandaged up my shattered 
arm, and turned my face homewasd. It was a terri- 
ble undertaking, to retrace all the weary miles over 
which the ponies had run in their mad flight, with 
that tierce gale beating in my face, mangled and dis- 
abled as I was; but I had no thought of waiting till 
morning. I would have gone that night, if 1 had 
been forced to crawl on my hands and knees. The 
thought of Alice, sitting all alone, her gentle heart 








me. I’m content. I’ve had my revenge!” 














her delicate wrist, which had been badly crushed | 


pendent of my wii], seewed to urge me on; down to 
the beach, where the angry waves were beating—on, 
and on, through the pitiless, pelting rain, that pallid, 
haunting tace always befure my vision. I could not 
return to my pleasant home, and sit down by the 
quiet hearth-stone. I felt as if my only hope of life, 
my only safeguard from insanity, lay in incessant 
motion. All night long the gale blew, the lightnings 
blazed; and all night long 1 wandered, vainly striv- 
ing to escape from my remorse. The chill gray of 
dawning day fuund me, weak and worn out, in the 
vicinity of a small fishing-hut. 

The gale subsided as the morning deepened, and as 
the sun came up, bright rifts began to break in the 
gray, leaden fog. 1 sat down on a heap of drift-wood, 
to rest my aching limbs, and to wait until the inmates 
of the hut should begin to stir—for I was sorely in 
need of warmth and nourishment. While I sat there, 
watching the early sunlight struggling in feeble 
gleams through the heavy fog, a clear, piping voice, 
a child’s voice, broke on my ear. At first I listened 
indifferently, almost unconsciously; and then, all of 
a sudden, I started to my feet in breathless surprise. 
I recognized the air, and, a moment after, I caught 


old song from Alice’s lips, rushed back upon me. I 


was her ghost, 1 must see her! A short step down 
the shore, just beyond the hut, I came upon the 
singer. Not the thin, misty shape, and white, re- 
proachful face my fancy had pictured, but a small 
child, a girl, some eight or nine years old, picking up 
the main chimney. I hurried on, with my heart in | shells, and bits of drittewood. She looked up quickly 
as 1 approached, pausing in her song, and shaking 
vines and branches the storm had torn down; up the | back her heavy hair, like a young water-nymph. 
gravel walk, up the broad steps to the front entrance. | Her eyes dilated with amazement, and, poising her- 
The hall door was open. I entered, and ascended | self on one bare foot, she stood irresolute, whether to 
with a light step to my wife’s chamber. At the door, | fly, or fo maintain her ground. 


my aid, and rapped gently. There was no answer! | singing, little Birdie?” 


upon me, and I turned, to rush out in search of my | pettishly: 


“ In the summer twilight, 
While yet the dew was hoar, 
I went plucking purple pansies, 
Till my love should come to shore."* 


That last evening, when I had listened to the same 


ind never heard any one sing it but her. Was it a 


larted off with all the speed I could command. If it 


“ What’s your name, little girl?” I asked, kindly. 
* Birdie.” 
“And who taught you that pretty song you were 





** Mother.” 
“ Who is your mother?” 
She looked puzzled for a t, and then replied, 


* O, she’s mother, that’s all!” 

“ Where does she live?” 

“Up there,” pointing to the hut. 

“Do you think she’d let me come in and warm? 
I’m very wet and cold.” 

“Granny will—mother never sees people.” 

She took up her little basket of drift-wood, and I 
followed her up to the hut, like oneinadream. An 
old woman met us at the door, and gave me permis- 
sion to enter, and dry my drenched garments. I sat 
down before the wide fireplace, and glanced round 
the humble abode. It was a poor, miserable little 
room, and a low door opened into another just like it. 
The little girl had disappeared through this, and I 
could hear her talking w some person in eager 
whispers. 

“The little girl’s mother lives with you?” I ven- 
tured to say, turning to the old fish-wife. 

“ Yes.” 

“J—I would like to see her for a few moments,” I 
stammered, scarcely conscious of what I was saying, 
still controlled by some power stronger than my own 
will. 

“Yer would?” chuckling to herself. ‘‘ Well, folks 
don’t allers git what they’d like. Warm yerself, an 
git on wi’ ye—yer in my way.” 
I dried my feet a little, and arose to go. It was 
worse than fvolish to remain longer. What were : 
these fish-wives to me? Hundreds of them and : 
their children, no doubt, could sing that old Cornish 
song. I was a fool, that was all! As I was crossing 
the threshold, the little girl ran out. H 
“ You're gone? good-by, then,” she said, shyly. 
“Yes, I’m gone; good-by, little Birdie.” 

As I uttered the words, I heard a sharp cry and a 
heavy fall; and, pushing past the old fish-wife, I 
sprang into the next room. There she lay, her white 
face upturned, her long hair streaming in gulden 
waves over the rude floor—my long-lost wife, my Al- 
ice, for whom I had mourned so many years. I caught 
her to my bosom, with a cry of such passionate joy, 
that it must have reached her soul, for her eyelids 
quivered and slowly opened, and she looked up into 
my face with a glance of wondering recognition. 

“O my husband, have you come at last?” 

“At last, my darling, my wife! I have mourned 
you as dead all these years; but I was true to you, 
Alice—true to you through all. The devil tempted 
me to leave you that last night; but I came back 
through all the storm, to beg your forgiveness. Will 
you grant it now, Alice?” 

She looked up, with yearning love, through the 
heavy tears that gathered in her eyes; but a faint 
flush suffused her white faco, and she murmured, 
softly : 

“ But Leoline, your cousin—where is she?” 

“ Married to an English lord, years ago. Alice, I 
never loved Levline, as God is my witness—I never 
loved any other woman save yourself. Look at me, 
and you will believe my words.” 

All the old, girlish tenderness came back to her 
sweet face, as she replied: 

‘I do believg, Grafton.” 

“And you'll go back to the ‘ Homestead,’ Alice?” 

“ Yes, dear—if you really want me, I’ll go back; 
but,” her cheeks blazing with blushes, and her eyes 
drooping, ‘‘ there’s some one else to go, Grafton—our 
child, our little Birdie!” 

‘The little thing crept up shyly, hearing her namie, 
and I took her in the same clasp that held her mother. 
The day after, the storm cleared off, and the cloud- 
less sun came out, flooding the placid sea with won- 
drous glory, and, with my wife and little “ Birdie,’’ 
I weut back to my home, the dear old Homestead by 
the Sea. 

FRENCH GIRLS. 

M. Thevenin, speaking of French girls, declares 
that he had rather turn Fakir, aud pass his whole 
lite in contemplation, than espouse one of those empty, 
stupid, proud, and pretentious women, who believe 
themselves musicians because they can get through 
a polka, distinguished, because they are draped with 
cashmere, and well-born, because they da not know 








the words: 





torn with distrust, almost drove me wild; and every 


the price of butter. 
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Under the Plach and Pellotv. 


PART I 


WE were posting up Italy, after a winter spent at 
Rome. Summer had set in somewhat earlier than 
usual, and the weather was sultry in all but the 
mountain districts; indeed, the heat had already 
driven away most of the English sojourners in the 
land, and it was owing to a whim of my pupil’s that 
we had lingered to the last. Robert Hawthorne was 
in every sense a fine young fellow—generous, brave, 
and frank; but he was terribly impulsive and head- 
strong, and I, Philip Simpson, M.A., had no trifling 
responsibility in filling the office of his travelling- 
tutor. 

Old Mr. Hawthorne had enjoined me not to draw 
the curb too tight, to humor the young man instead 
of thwarting him, and to gain his good-will if I could 
—remarking, with perfect truth, that his grandson 
was “ more easy to lead than to drive.” There was 
money enough and to spare, for Robert was sole heir 
and favorite with the old squire, who was rich, so 
that my pupil’s allowance was, if anything, rather 
too liberal, while my own salary was higher than I 
had a right to expect. Robert had good abilities, 
and a noble disposition, but there was a recklessness 
in his nature; he was hardly to be restrained from 
following any idle fancy that might cross his mind; 
and he was hasty in his likes and dislikes, his hatred 
and his love. 

I do not think I should have accepted the difficult 
duty I had undertaken, in spite of the emoluments 
attached to it, but for dear Jane’s sake. Jane was 
the youngest daughter of the old clergyman—as poor 
a vicar as any in Wiltshire—with whom I had read, 
and in whose parish I had earned my “title” by 
doing a curate’s work without pay, and we two were 
engaged to be married. But when? A benetice was 
a necessary preliminary to the union of two penniless 
young persons like ourselves, and when Mr. Haw- 
thorne offered me the post of tutor to the heir of 
Hawthorne Hall, it had been by the advice of Jane’s 
father that I had accepted the office. The old squire, 
as the vicar shrewdly remarked, was patron of three 
livings, and it must be my own fault if I did not 
some day come in for the reversion of one of them. 
Thus it fell out that Robert and I were rattling along 
the dusty Italian roads in the second week in June. 
We travelled in acarriage which Robert had pur- 
chased for about twenty-eight pounds, the autumn 
before, in Turin—a clattering, jingling thing, but of 
great powers of endurance. In it we had travelled 
up and down the peninsula, from Piedmont to Na- 
ples, and it had stood the bumps and shocks of many 
@ rugged mountain-road among the Apennines. 
Young Hawthorne had an abhorrence of vetturini 
and their customs, and could not endure to ‘sell 
himself,” as he said—bargaining betorehand for 
transport, food, and lodging, as more economical 
voyagers were apt todo. He could not endure to be 
tied down to a certain route, fixed hours of depar- 
ture, and certain halting-places, and was averse to 
any arrangement which curtailed his freedom of 
action; and so we travelled post, in spite of my re- 
monstrances on the score of expense. One com- 
promise we had, we retained no courier in our employ, 
and the duty of paying postilions and ordering relays 
fell to my share for the most part. Very fortunately, 
as it afterwards turned out, 1 bad a natural talent for 
the acquirement of fureign tongues, and during the 
winter spent at Rome, 1 had not been too proud to 
take regular lessons in French and Italian, in both 
of which languages I was now able to converse with 
tolerable fluency. 

“Ah, brigand, swindler, thief on four legs, presto, 
get along with you, avanti, unsainted brutes, horses 
of the Evil One, whoop, scherzo, push along!” yelled 
the wild mountain-born drivers, as soon as we were 
clear of the embattled gate of Modena, where the 
White-coated Austrian soldiery clustered as thick as 
bees, and where we had been detained on all man- 
ner of trivial pretexts, connected with our passports, 
for nearly two hours. And with a mighty cracking 
of whips, and rocking and swaying of the carriage, 
we went at furious speed along the broad road, rais- 
ing clouds of hot white dust, and scattering the lazy 
herds of slowly-marching buftaloes to the left and 
right. This disorderly haste, as if by a mad rush we 
could hope to catch up the time which the vexatious 
police had caused us to fritter away at the gate, set 
me speculating on the probable result to springs and 
axles; but Robert laughed and enjoyed it highly, 
animating the postilions by a British view-halloo as 
we flew along. We were jolted and jerked bither 
and thither tora few minutes, and then the random 
gallop relaxed into a moderate trot, and I drew my 
breath more freely. ; 

It was fearfully hot; andas we got further and 
further from the steep Modena mountains, and deep- 
er into the flat Lombard plains, the little breeze 
there was died away, and left us gasping in the still 
dead air, laden with dust, through which the after- 
noon sun glowed red and dim over the irrigated lands. 
No more welcome shade from the leaty chestnut- 
trees, but endless flats of maize and rice, wheat, and 
pollard vines, the bull-frogs croaking a hoarse an- 
swer to the shrill cicadas, on the low trees and shrubs 
beside the canals; black vicious-eyed buttaioes toiling 
at the water-wheels, and the straight endless Zmil- 
ian Road running towards the north. 

At the distance of a single stage from Parma, some 
little delay occurred. The horses—Robert would 
travel with four horses, though the carriage was 
light, and the luggage not over-weighty—were put 


ets, heavy with red worsted tags and fringe, in honor 
of the-English milords, were in the saddle; and we 
had been bowed out of the yard by the obsequious 
postmaster, when some part of the harness gave way, 
and with many imprecations, the younger postboy 
dismounted to rectify the mishap. 

Just then, with ringing of bells and heavy whip- 
cracking, a carriage thundered up, and we hear i the 
call for fresh horses answered by a declaration that 
none were to be had. The deputy-postmaster was 
polite, but could do nothing; while the new arrival— 
an Italian gentleman with white hair and an intel- 
ligent face—vainly remonstrated. It was of great 
consequence to him, he said, to reach Milan without 
delay. The postmaster shrugged his shoulders, “A 
thousand excuses, signor; it is impossible. All the 
teams are out. The illustrious Inglesi yonder have 
got the last; Icould not give so much as a single 
hoof more to any traveller, were the Holy Father 
himself to need such accommodation.” 

The old man-servant who accompanied the new- 
comer—who, by the way, had arrivedin a hired 
post-calessa, and not in @ carriage of his own—now 
lifted up his hands and eyes, taking all the saints to 
witness that Borgo di Volto was a den of thieves, and 
his master and himself the most luckless of men. 
‘But al! noble sir, was it not your own fault?” 
he exclaimed, in tones of affectionate reproach, curi- 
ous to my English ears. “ Would you not depart on 
Friday, and the thirteenth of the month? and did 
not the Cavaliere Luigi Bianchi, the most famous 
jettatore in Naples, wish you a good journey as we 
drove away from the city? Be sure that man has 
cast the evil eye upon—” 

“Pshaw! such follies are only fit for children,” 
the master answered, reprovingly. “The essential 
is, that I am detained fiom my poor friend’s bed- 
side, while death is hovering over him. Go and see 
if you can hire horses, mules, anything, to reach 
Parma before sunset.” 

By this time our harness was mended, and our 
postilions were cracking their long-lashed whips, 
but Robert’s voice called to them to stop so abruptly, 
that the horses were flung upon their haunches. 

‘Stop, stop! Hear you, Beppo, Toni, what’s your 
name? Open the door—so; I’ll give him a lift.” 

And approaching the stranger, my pupil litted his 
hat, declaring that it would give him infinite pleas- 
ure if he could be useful in any way; adding, that 
there was plenty of room inside our carriage, and 
that we were bound for Milan. After many compli- 
ments had passed, chiefly paid by the Italian, for 
Robert’s command of the language was far from 
great, the stranger accepted the offer. His light 
luggage was strapped on the roof, his old ser- 
vant mounted the box, and he took his place inside, 
after which we started. We found our new acquaint- 
ance agreeable enough, a well-read, sensible gentle- 
man, who spoke of England and British liberties 
with warm sympathy and respect. He was a landed 
proprietor from Lombardy, had lately been in Naples, 
on a visit to some relatives belonging to the southern 
branch of the family, and was now hurrying up to 
Milan to the bedside of'a dying fiiend. He kept us 
company as tar as Milan itself, and there we parted 
with expressions of mutual regard. 

* IT do not know, gentlemen, whether we shall ever 
meet again, however much I may wish to renew an 
intimacy so flattering and agreeable to myself,” were 
the old gentleman’s last words; “but should you 
visit Brescia, any one will show you where I reside— 
a league off it; and it would be indeed gratifying to 
me to receive such guests under my roof, while I 
would try to make the Italian villeggiatura bearable 
to you, and my children would gladly welcome you.” 
He then begged us to ‘‘conserve his card,” paid 
his parting salutations, and followed Giacomo and 
the baggage out of the gateway of the huge Ville de 
Milan Hotel, where the above conversation had oc- 
curred. 

We never thought to see him again, and yet we 
felt sure that the invitation was no empty compli- 
ment, but was honestly meant to be accepted; and 
had we intended to explore that part of the province, 
we should have been glad of the chance of seeing, 
what so tew Englishmen ever see, the domestic life of 
@ well-to-do Italian family. 

On the card was the name uf the Marchese G. dei 
Frescobaldi. ‘So, the old gentleman is a marquis, 
is he?” said Robert, laughing. ‘ Wonderful thick 
volumes the Italian peerayges must be, if civilization 
has gone so far in these regions as to produce a 
Debrett. However, he’s a good old boy, and we'll 
drink his health after dinner, Mr. Simpson.” — 

So we did, and forgot him. The next fortnight 
was spent on the borders of the Lake of Como, 
sketching crags and lateen-rigged boats, lemon groves, 
and brown-complexioned fishermen in red caps and 
chocolate-colored jackets. When I speak of sketch- 
ing as an employment, I allude only to Robert’s oc- 
cupation. I was no draughtsman, whereas my pupil 
had no slight talents as an artist, coupled with a vio- 
lent but desultory passion for beauty of form and 
tint. At Rome, he had formed numerous acquaint- 
ances in the art-colony of bearded and long-haired 
students, and was constantly to be found in galleries 
and studios, surrounded by the oddest and simplest 
of the unshorn enthusiasts, English and German, that 
the place contained, raving about colors and curves, 
Statues and paintings, in a way that I confess my- 
self unable to understand. He was always in rap- 
tures about something; here a bit of Roman ruin, 
there a triptich of the thirteenth century; elsewhere 
a rugged pinnacle of black basalt or splintered rock, 
specked by wild-flowers, and festooned with clinging 
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Thus we made constant expeditions about Como 
and its environs, until Robert was tempted by the 
glowing description which a wandering tourist gave 
him of the Lake of Garda, whither we went next; 
and, on a bright hot July day, found ourselves in the 
town of Brescia. 

**Is that all you have to show us? No better 
paintings than those?” asked my pupil of the dron- 
ing cicerone, who had piloted our course from church 
to church, and from convent to town-hall, making 
the most of the few lions of Brescia. 

“ Scusi caro,” replied the man with a shrug, and 
a deprecatory bow; “we have often been robbed. 
Brescia has been frequently pillaged by the savage 
Germans and greedy Switzers. Our pictures have 
suffered like our city.” 

“ Theu there is really nothing more worth seeing?” 
asked Robert, as he dropped a scudo into the man’s 
ready hand. 

“Ah, yes, there was,” the cicerone said, bowing 
low in acknowledgment of his fee; “there were some 
beautiful grand old pictures at a villa half an hour’s 
drive from the north gate of the citta; pictures that 
any dealer would cover with gold, could he purchase 
them—ah, and bless his kind saints that had given 
him such a bargain! Pictures indeed! Pictures by 
Titian, by Michael Angelo, by Raphael, by Virgil. 
|} What do I know!” Here the guide crossed himself 
at the name of the Mantuan enchanter. ‘Only the 
illustrissimo to whom they belong does not like to 
almit strangers to his mansion.” 

“ He must bea rich man to keep so much capital 
locked up in the form of painted canvas, if the paint- 
ings be as valuable as you lead us to suppose,” said 
I, inquiringly. 

Another shrug and bow. 

* Noble excellencies! we poor Italians love our art. 
It is all we have left. We prize that little. The 
proprietor of the pictures of which I have permitted 
myself to speak, is not wealthy; but he values these 
paintings, which have been in his family for cen- 
turies, more than lands and money. By Bacchus! 
they say the rich Cardinal Fuoribuoni offered im- 
mense sums for one of the worst of the Titians, to 
the present Frescobaldi.” 

“ Frescobaldi! not the Marchese Giulio dei Fresco- 
baldi?” cried we with one accord. And the cicerone 
assured us that the precious pictures were in very 
truth the property of our late travelling-companion. 
Thus it fell out that we, who had completely forgot- 
ten the marchese and his invitation, found ourselves, 
before another sun had set, absolutely domesticated 
beneath the old Italian gentleman’s hospitable roof. 
On our presenting ourselves at the villa, the former 
invitation was so heartily renewed that we could not 
easily have rejected it, even had Robert been less 
desirous to see and copy the treasured paintings, 
which proved fairly worthy of the high-flown praise 
which the cicerone had bestowed upon them. 

The villa was a large building, of a dull pink color, 
as to the outside, painted over with gaudy frescoes, 
which were sorely dimmed by time. It had a flat 
roof, with a heavy marble balustrade, and on a ter- 
race before it stood a triple row of costly marble 
statues, mingled with rose-trees and other flowering 
shrubs. A battlemented wall of gray stone, broken 
and weed-grown, surrounded the stables, the offices, 
and a large conrt-yard; and there was a great gar- 
den. now tangled and overgrown, orange-trees, 
flowers, and weeds, canes and potherbs, confusedly 
mingled. Most of the fountains were mossy and 
broken, and had ceased to play; but one little hum- 
ble jet d'eau sent up its silvery shoot of water into 
the summer air from the midst of an actual thicket 
of rose-trees run wild. Everything told of decay. 

Within, there were many signs of ancient splendor, 
but few of present comfort. Many stately rooms, the 
dim gilding of whose cornices gave proof of bygone 
luxury, were unfurnished, and only strewed with 
dusty heaps of lumber, about which spiders spun 
their broad webs in perfect security. 

Still, there was no lack of more habitable chambers. 
The few servants of the impoverished family waited 
on us with an intelligent kindness that was new to 
our experience, and the welcome we met with would 
have made up for worse quarters. The family con- 
sisted of the old marchese, his two sons, and his 
daughter. The marchese was a widower, and it 
happened that when we became his guests, his sons 
were absent on a short visit to Milan. A beautiful, 
dark-eyed girl, with an unusually thoughtful face, 
and a mind better stored than is common among 
Italian ladies, was Assunta Frescobaldi. It once or 
twice occurred to me that perhaps I had acted un- 
wisely in exposing my pupil to the risk of a hopeless 
attachment in that quarter. I knew Mr. Hawthorne’s 
prejudices too well not to feel assured that he would 
never consent to acknowledge a foreigner—no matter 
how good or fair—as his grandson’s wife, and the 
future mistress of Hawthorne Hall, and I began to 
tear that I had been imprudent in accepting the 
marchese’s invitation. 

To my great joy, however, Robert did not appear 
to be as much fascinated by Assunta’s heauty as I 
had expected. Perhaps his mania for art, for it was 
& mania, preserved him fancy free, and the hours he 
spent in the well-stocked picture-gallery, now copy- 
ing, now gazing with an admiration which never 
wearied on the gems treasured there, prevented the 
contingency I dreaded. I began to feel quite at ease, 
and to enjoy the novelty of everything around me. 

It must not be supposed that I was a mere drone, 
negligent of my duties as Robert’s tutor. On the 
contrary, I made a point of keeping my charge toa 
certain routine of daily study, and honestly did my 





best to prepare him for what, in his case, was to be a 


late entry at the university. But I had hard work 
with him. He had wonderful quickness in learning, 
and would sometimes get through the allotted task 
with breathless rapidity, leaving me lost in wonder 
at the species of intellectual jugg'ery by which he 
had attained a result so apparently satisfactory. At 
another time, I could not get him to open a book. 
All my persuasions failed, and even the threat of 
writing to his grandfather fell perfectly flat. He 
would laugh good-humoredly—his temper, like his 
health, being excellent—and merely tell me that I 
was quite in the right, but that he was in an idle 
mood for the time being, or more disposed to paint 
or lounge, than delve among Greek roots, and “ the 
governor” knew but too well already what a grace- 
less scamp his grandson was. On the fourth day, the 
two sons, Antonio and Luigi, one bearing the title of 
count, the other and younger being styled the Caval- 
iere dei Frescobaldi, came home. They were both 
fine specimens of the Lombard stock, but of different 
types. Antonio, tall, dark, and slender, with a pale 
forehead and a light stoop, was a thorough scholar; 
while Luigi, who had the auburn hair and blue eyes 
occasionally seen in old Italian portraits, had all the 
tire and frankness of the sollier. He had, indeed, 
served with distinction the year before in the Pied- 
montese army, and had only resigned his sword when 
his regiment was disbanded, after the fatal battle of 
Novara. 

A great intimacy now arose between these young 
men and my pupil, since there was much on both 
sides that was brilliant and attractive, and it was not 
often that the dull country-house had so gay and 
dashing a guest beneath its roof as Robert Haw- 
thorne, who had very winning manners, and who 
delighted the impulsive Italians by the deep and sin- 
cere love for art which he possessed in common with 
themselves. One more bond of union, stronger yet, 
there was, and that was Robert’s sympathy—natural 
to an English freeman—with suffering Italy. 

Our entertainers were, heart and soul, members of 
the great liberal party, if party be a fit name to be- 
stow on the immense majority of a nation pining 
for national life. The old marchese was well known 
as one of those Lombard nobles whose dogged patri- 
otism had proved too much alike for priestly per- 
suasion or imperial cajolery, while the sons had done 
good service, 1m the field and the study, with sword 
and pen, for the sacred cause of their chained and 
bleeding fatherland. 

Speaking now, after the event, and looking back 
upon the past with a light which nothing but ex- 
perience can give, I own that I was wrong to feel the 
security which I did as to the probable results of my 
pupil’s intimacy with the family whose guests we 
were. Butas it was, once convinced that Robert 
was not likely to fall in love with Assunta Fresco- 
baldi, I felt no apprehensions as to any other con- 
tingency. I was soon tu be undeceived. 

One night found me restless and feverish, and 
unable to rest. Everything vexed my ear—the dis- 
tant barking of a village cur; the plash of the foun- 
tain among the roses beneath my window; the sullen 
croak of the bull-frogs in the marsh, audible to a 
great distance through the hushed air; even the 
menacing hum of the mosquito, that hovered around 
my close-drawn curtains of transparent web; all 
these things chafed mein my present mood. 1 read 
tora while, then extinguished my candle and tried 
to sleep, but was at last compelled to give up all 
hopes of repose. So I went tothe window, opened it, 
and stood looking out over the garden, dim in the 
pale starlight. 

What was that? astep? Yes, the distant tread of 
a@ human foot, not walking freely, but with cautious 
action; and presently appeared a figure muffled in a 
cloak, and with a broad hat, such as the peasants 
wore, slouched over the eyes. Still, I felt convinced 
that the intruder was no peasant; his tread and gate 
were those of a proud man compelled to put an un- 
welcome restraint upon himself. He halted under 
the boughs of an orange-tree, where the gold green 
fruit hung in thick clusters over his head, and gave a 
short shrill whistle, which was speedily answered. 
Then two other men, also in dark mantles and 
slouched hats, appeared, moving trom the house to- 
wards the first-comer, and the three met and talked 
earnestly, and with much of the gesticulation in- 
separable from an Italian conversation, but in guard- 
ed tomes. I had no wish to play the eaves-dropper, 
and I quitted the window. When I returned to it, 
the colloquy was over, and the party breaking up. 
The man I had tirst seen vanished among the fruit- 
trees, the others turned towards the house. In the 
dusk, one of them stumbled over the rvot of a tree, 
and uttered an impatient exclamation, by which L 
recognized Luigi, the cavalieri, the younger of the 
two brothers. The next moment, both had disap- 
peared. Five minutes afterwards, a low rustling 
sound caught my ear. I lovked, and lo! from ;a 
thicket of fragrant shrubs was warily protruded a 
human head, the eyes belonging to which took a 
heedful survey of the garden. Satisfied that the 
coast was clear, the concealed person came stealthily 
crawling out, and with frequent pauses. He stood 
for a moment on the lawn, and I had time to see that 
he was a short, bull-necked man, with very wide 
shoulders and bowed legs, who forcibly reminded me 
ot a certain Guiseppe, one of the house-servants. 
He was silent and watchful for a t, then gave 
achuckle of ignoble joy, and rubbed his large hands 
together. 

“ Per Ercole, a good night’s work.” 

That was all he said, and he vanished, as soon as 
the words were spoken; but for some instants the 








snapping of dry twigs told the course he was taking. 
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door boded no good to those within. 





“ Well,” said I, as I returned to my bed, “ this is | my a 
a queer imbroglio of an affair, If Messrs. Antonio = = 
| and Luigi choose to have mysterious midnight inter- a y; 
views with strangers, that is no business of mine; = jl 
put if that fellow were really Guiseppe, he was evi- f “4 
dently playing the spy on their proceedings, and by vand : 
his tone and manner, I suspect, meant no good. I n o = 
give the young mena hint in the morning; and if ses = P 
any conspiracies are afloat, our visit had better come eres y 
slose.” a 
"< fell asleep soon after this. When morning came, ra oa 
it happened that 1 could tind no chance of | “ a 
to the young men upon the subject of my nocturna’ Prific 
observations. 1 had no wish to spread alarms which ; ” 
might prove unfounded, and I waited, but waited o “~ 
vain, fur an opportunity of hinting to Antonio or ; om 
soldier-brother, that their conversation had been oe 
overheard by unfriendly ears. ; 
After all, my intormation did not seem important} And )} 
enough to merit the name of a warning, and, for | pegan t 
anything I knew, the conference might have — I gleane:. 
red to matters of no dangerous import. 1 yielded, | gourt-ma 
therefore, to the force of circumstances, and resolved | pad sha 
to put off my revelations until Ll should return from | the arn 
my wonted * constitutional.” ‘To that constitutional, | jarshn 
my constant habit since the days when, as @ - ing at | 
freshman, I rambled about the outskirts of Oxford, 1 | the cow 
; clung with true British pertinacity. In vain did the | with ru 
marchese talk of sunstroke and fever; in vain ” the res:. 
Luigi laughingly quote the Neapolitan proverb which | duke » 
declares that nobody goes out in the noonday heat | reach . 
| gave mad dog and Englishman. 1 was not to be | likely t 
| cheated out of my stroll. Accordingly I took ow! subject 
i umbrella as a precaution against sun, not rain, and | new }. 
went forth at the usual hour. When I came back, | joathe: 
from the brow of a little eminence where the myrtle- | the be. 
| bushes and wild figs formed @ thicket whose _ to cou: 
' was grateful on so sultry a day, my eyes a the vi 
| caught the gleam of steel—an unaccustomed sight | had k 
among those peaceful vineyards and orange-groves. Vienn 
| Llooked again, Yes! along the highroad, halt a mile | ing H 
away, slowly moved, through a cloud of dust, the | these 
| glancing points of many bayonets. As yet a inne at len 
| wall hid the soldiers, but they soon emerged, a sma “y 
column of the white-uniformed Austrians, escorting | sorro\ 
two carts, on which were bound several dark-clad | in va 
figures, that I easily guessed to be those of prisoners | that ! 
—some poor Ltalians, no doubt, in trouble for smug- | wea: 
gling or desertion. I went on, but some impulse trap-\ 
often made me turn my head to watch the glitter of | truly 
arms and the hot haze of dust, wending slowly but | aus: 
surely along towards the town of Brescia. glad f 
I pushed open the garden-gate, and wound my| ‘ney . 
way under the arched boughs of the loaled orange- | the } 
trees. ‘The sunbeams fell through the interlaced | a sin 
branches in broken fragments, and gave & richer | are » 
glow to the ripening globes overhead. 1 could have Hi 
tuncied myself Aladdin in the magic garden, — my |! 
the jewelled fruit. My feet made little or no sound | the 
upon the matted weeds that carpeted the path. But 
«‘ What is that?—A soldier here?” tru: 


dier it was—an Austrian sentinel. I saw his | gue! 
an oan and shouldered musket through the green 
leaves, as he paced to and fro before the door, hum- 
ming some scrap of a wild Croatian air as his regular 
tread sounded on the marble. I came toa dead stop ari | 
directly. ‘The presence of such @ porter at my host’s 
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What had occurred? In vain I tried to quiet my | tic: 











nerves. I felt that misfortune had fallen upon the | cr 
house where we had been so cordially welcome. As | QO; 


tood motionless, I felt a light touch on my arm. 
yon was beside me, pale, her beautiful face 
stained with tears, but with courage and resolution 
in her bright eyes. She glided up to me like a ghost, 
and I winced when she touched me. ‘ Come,” she 
whispered—“ come; we cannot safely speak so near 
that sentinel. In the grotto, we shall be beyond ear- 
shot.” Almost mechanically, I obeyed. There was 
an air of unreality—to an English mind, at least— 
about the whole affair; but for the moment I was 
content to be passive, and I followed my fair guide, 
vainly puzzling my brains as to the enigma that her 
words implied. 











PART Il. 

I followed my host’s daughter, taking care to tread 
as noiselessly as possible, and a few paces brought 
us to the grotto, a pretty artificial cave, containing 
a statue of the Cumean Sibyl. Here Assunta’s 
strength seemed to fuil her, and she sank trembling 

-grown seat. 
ne] os iene name, what has happened?” 

The young marchesa—they call daughters by the 
father’s title in Italy—turned her dark mournful eyes 
upon me. ‘ They are captives—captives to the hate- 
ful Austrian butchers—dragged away to Brescia. 
They had no time to flee, no hope of detending —_ 
selves; and they will be murdered—yes, murdered! 

Here her voice broke into passionate a i 
began to understand what had occurred. A — - 
ciliary visit” and arrest- . n, too nen 

rdy—had taken place. 
vaaue mk details. As I had feared, there was a 
conspiracy, one of those well-meant but luckless 
schemes for shaking off the Austrian rule, which so 
constantly drenched Italy in patriot blood. Assun- 
ta’s brothers were invulved in the plot, along wun 
many of the chief inhabitants of the neighborhood ; 
but she positivdly declared her conviction that her 
father was not cognizant of it. Be that as it might, 
a wretch who had eaten their bread, the more easily 
to betray them—the villain Guiseppe—had denounced 
them to the authorities, and a swoop had been made = 
the unprepared household. Assunta, helF-enndicene: 
by despair, had watched from an upper window for 
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late entry at the university. But I had hard work 
with him. He had wonderful quickness in learning, 
and would sometimes get through the allotted task 
with breathless rapidity, leaving me lost in wonder 
at the species of intellectual jugg'ery by which he 
had attained a result so apparently satisfactory. At 
another time, I could not get him to open a book. 
All my persuasions failed, and even the threat of 
writing to his grandfather fell perfectly flat. He 
woukl Jaugh good-humoredly—his temper, like his 
health, being excellent—and merely tell me that I 
was quite in the right, but that he was in an idle 
mood for the time being, or more disposed to paint 
or lounge, than delve among Greek roots, and “ the 
governor” knew but too well already what a grace- 
less scamp his grandson was. On the fourth day, the 
two sons, Antonio and Luigi, one bearing the title of 
count, the other and younger being styled the Caval- 
iere dei Frescobaldi, came home. They were both 
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i to keep so much capital 
inted canvas, if the paint- 
lead us to suppose,” said 


poor Italians love our art. 
"e prize that little. The 
ot which I have permitted 
uthy; but he values these 
n in his family for cen- 
1d money. By Bacchus! 
il Fuoribuoni offered im- 
e worst of the Titians, to 


larchese Giulio dei Fresco- 
accord, And the cicerone 
ous pictures were in very 
late travelling-companion, 
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es atthe villa, the former 
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fect security. 
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- impoverished family waited 
at kindness that was new to 
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se quarters. The family con- 
hese, his two sons, and his 
1ese was a widower, and it 
ve became his guests, his sons 
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»wever, Robert did not appear 
ited by Assunta’s beauty as I 
ps his mania for art, for it was 
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fine speci of the Lombard stock, but of different 
types. Antonio, tall, dark, and slender, with a pale 
forehead and a light stoop, was a thorough scholar; 
while Luigi, who had the auburn hair and blue eyes 
occasionally seen in old Italian portraits, had all the 
tire and frankness of the sollier. He had, indeed, 
served with distinction the year before in the Pied- 
montese army, and had only resigned his sword when 
his regiment was disbanded, after the fatal battle of 
Novara, 

A great intimacy now arose between these young 
men and my pupil, since there was much on both 
sides that was brilliant and attractive, and it was not 
often that the dull country-house had so gay and 
dashing a guest beneath its roof as Robert Haw- 
thorne, who had very winning manners, and who 
delighted the impulsive Italians by the deep and sin- 
cere love for art which he possessed in common with 
themselves. One more bond of union, stronger yet, 
there was, and that was Robert’s sympathy—natural 
to an English freeman—with suffering Italy. 


Our entertainers were, heart and soul, members of 
the great liberal party, if party be a fit name to be- 
stow on the immense majority of a nation pining 
for national life. The old marchese was well known 
as one of those Lombard nobles whose dogged patri- 
otism had proved too much alike for priestly per- 
suasion or imperial cajolery, while the sons had done 
gvod service, in the field and the study, with sword 
and pen, for the sacred cause of their chained and 
bleeding fatherland. 

Speaking now, after the event, and looking back 
upon the past with a light which nothing but ex- 
perience can give, I own that I was wrong to feel the 
security which I did as to the probable results of my 
pupil’s intimacy with the tumily whose guests we 
were. Butas it was, once convinced that Robert 
was not likely to fall in love with Assunta Fresco- 
baldi, [I felt no apprehensions as to any other con- 
tingency. I was soon tu be undeceived. 

One night found me restless and feverish, and 
unable to rest. Everything vexed my ear—the dis- 
tant barking of a village cur; the plash of the foun- 
tain among the roses beneath my window; the sullen 
croak of the bull-frogs in the marsh, audible to a 
great distance through the hushed air; even the 
menacing hum of the mosquito, that hovered around 
my close-drawn curtains of transparent web; all 
these things chafed mein my present mood. 1 read 
tor a while, then extinguished my candle and tried 
to sleep, but was at last compelled to give up all 
hopes of repoze. So I went tothe window, opened it, 
and stood looking out over the garden, dim in the 
pale starlight. 

What was that? astep? Yes, the distant tread of 
a@ human foot, not walking freely, but with cautious 
action; and presently appeared a tigure muffled in a 
cloak, and with a broad hat, such as the peasants 
wore, slouched over the eyes. Still, I felt convinced 
that the intruder was no peasant; his tread and gate 
were those of a proud man compelled to put an un- 
welcome restraint upon himself. He halted under 
the boughs of an orange-tree, where the gold green 
fruit hung in thick clusters over his head, and gave a 
short shrill whistle, which was speedily answered. 
Then two other men, also in dark mantles and 

louched hats, app d, moving trom the house to- 

waris the first-comer, and the three met and talked 
earnestly, and with much of the gesticulation in- 
separable from an Italian conversation, but in guard- 
ed tomes. I had no wish to play the eaves-dropper, 
and I quitted the window. When I returned to it, 
the colloquy was over, and the party breaking up. 
The man I had tirst seen vanished among the fruit- 
trees, the others turned towards the house. In the 
dusk, one of them stumbled over the root of a tree, 
and uttered an impatient exclamation, by which L 
recognized Luigi, the cavalieri, the younger of the 
two brothers. The next moment, both had disap- 
peared. Five minutes afterwards, a low rustling 
sound caught my ear. I lovked, and lo! trom sa 
thicket of fragrant shrubs was warily protruded a 
human head, the eyes belonging to which took a 
heedful survey of the garden. Satisfied that the 
coast was clear, the concealed person came stealthily 
crawling out, and with frequent pauses. He stood 
for a moment on the lawn, and I had time to see that 
he was a short, bull-necked man, with very wide 
shoulders and bowed legs, who forcibly reminded me 
ot a certain Guiseppe, one of the house-servants. 
He was silent and watchful for a t, then gave 
achuckle of ignoble joy, and rubbed his large hands 
together. 

“ Per Ercole, a good night’s work.” 

That was all he said, and he vanished, as soon as 
the words were spoken; but for some instants the 
snapping of dry twigs told the course he was taking. 
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aqueer imbroglio of an affair. If Messrs. Antonio 

and Luigi choose to have mysterious midnight inter- 

views with strangers, that is no business of mine; 

but if that fellow were really Guiseppe, he was evi- 
| dently playing the spy on their proceedings, and by 
his tone and manner, I suspect, meant no good. I'll 
give the young mena hint in the morning; and if 
any conspiracies are afloat, our visit had better come 
to a close.” 

I fell asleep soon after this. When morning came, 
it happened that 1 could find no chance of speaking 
to the young men upon the subject of my nocturnal 
observations. 1 had no wish to spread alarms which 
might prove unfounded, and 1 waited, but waited in 
vain, fur an opportunity of hinting to Antonio or his 
soldier-brother, that their conversation had been 
overheard by unfriendly ears. 

After all, my intormation did not seem important 
enough tu merit the name of a warning, and, for 
anything I knew, the conference might have refer- 
red to matters of no dangerous import. I yielded, 
therefore, to the force of circumstances, and resolved 
to put off my revelations until I should return from 
my wonted “constitutional.” To that constitutional, 
my constant habit since the days when, as a raw 
freshman, I rambled about the outskirts of Oxford, 1 
clung with true British pertinacity. In vain did the 
marchese talk of sunstroke and fever; in vain did 
Luigi laughingly quote the Neapolitan proverb which 
declares that nobody goes out in the noonday heat 
| gave mad dog and Englishman. I was not to be 
| cheated out of my stroll. Accordingly I took my 
| 


| “ Well,” said I, as I returned to my bed, “this is 
| 
' 





umbrella as a precaution against sun, not rain, and 

went forth at the usual hour. When I came back, 

from the brow of a little eminence where the myrtle- 
| bushes and wild tigs formed a thicket whose shade 
' was grateful on so sultry a day, my eyes suddenly 
| caught the gleam of steel—an unaccustomed sight 
| among those peaceful vineyards and orange-groves. 
; Llooked again. Yes! along the highroad, halt a mile 
| away, slowly moved, through a cloud of dust, the 
glancing points of many bayonets. As yet a stone- 
wall hid the soldiers, but they soon emerged, a small 
column of the white-uniformed Austrians, escorting 
two carts, on which were bound several dark-clad 
figures, that I easily guessed to be those of prisoners 
—some poor Italians, no doubt, in trouble for smug- 
gling or desertion. I went on, but some impulse 
often made me turn my head to watch the glitter of 
arms and the hot haze of dust, wending slowly but 
surely along towards the town of Brescia. 

I pushed open the garden-gate, and wound my 
way under the arched boughs of the loaded orange- 
trees. ‘The sunbeams fell through the interlaced 
branches in broken fragments, and gave a richer 
glow to the ripening globes overhead. I could have 
tancied myself Aladdin in the magic garden, among 
the jewelled fruit. My feet made little or no sound 
upon the matted weeds that carpeted the path. 

“‘ What is that?—A soldier here?” 

A soldier it was—an Austrian sentinel. I saw his 
white coat and shouldered musket through the green 
leaves, as he paced to and fro before the door, hum- 
ming some scrap of a wild Croatian air as his regular 
tread sounded on the marble. 1 came to a dead stop 
directly. The presence of such a porter at my host’s 
door boded no gvod to those within. 

What had occurred? In vain I tried to quiet my 
nerves. I felt that misfortune had fallen upon the 
house where we had been so cordially welcome. As 
I stood motionless, I felt a light touch on my arm. 
Assunta was beside me, pale, her beautiful face 
stained with tears, but with courage and resolution 
in her bright eyes. She glided up to me like a ghost, 
and I winced when she touched me. ‘ Come,” she 
whispered—“ come; we cannot safely speak so near 
that sentinel. In the grotto, we shall be beyond ear- 
shot.” Almost mechanically, I obeyed. There was 
an air of unreality—to an English mind, at least— 
about the whole affair; but for the moment I was 
content to be passive, and I followed my fair guide, 
vainly puzzling my brains as to the enigma that her 
words implied. 


PART II. 


I followed my host’s daughter, taking care to tread 
as noiselessly as possible, and a few paces brought 
us to the grotto, a pretty artificial cave, containing 
a statue of the Cumean Sibyl. Here Assunta’s 
strength seemed to fail her, and she sank trembling 
on @ moas-grown seat. 

“In Heaven’s name, what has happened?” 

The young marchesa—they call daughters by the 
father’s title in Italy—turned her dark mournful eyes 
upon me. ‘ They are captives—captives to the hate- 
ful Austrian butchers—dragged away to Brescia. 
They had no time to flee, no hope of detending them- 
selves; and they will be murdered—yes, murdered!” 

Here her voice broke into passionate sobs, and [ 
began to understand what had occurred. A *‘domi- 
ciliary visit” and arrest—common, too common then 
in Lombardy—had taken place. With some trouble, 
I learned the details. As I had feared, there was a 
conspiracy, one of those well-meant but luckless 
schemes for shaking off the Austrian rule, which so 
constantly drenched Italy in patriot blood. Assun- 
ta’s brothers were involved in the plot, along with 
many of the chief inhabitants of the neighborhood; 
but she positively declared her conviction that her 
father was not cognizant of it. Be that as it might, 
a wretch who had eaten their bread, the more easily 
to betray them—the villain Guiseppe—had denounced 
them to the authorities, and a swoop had been made on 
the unprepared household. Assunta, half-maddened 





my return, and had stolen out of a secret door, at 
which no sentinel was posted, to infurm me of the 
calamity, and to adjure my instant aid in saving her 
unhappy relatives. 

“Tf you could but reach Monza quickly, the 
viceroy has a heart, they say, less hard than those 
of most of our oppressors. He will hearken to you, 
an Inglese; he will interfere, and not suffer such 
cruelty for a few rash words spoken or written—for 
afew— Ah, Madonna Mia, 1 furgot those dreadful 
arms!” 

‘“‘Arms?” 

“They were hidden in our house. Guiseppe had 
discovered the place, it seems, for he led the soldiers 
direct to where the weapons were concealed. O 
Luigi, it was rash, cruel to our father; to me, who 
have no mother; cruel to your own young life, 
brother; but it was for ltaly—for Italy!’ 


And here her weeping became so wild, that I 
began to fear for her reasun. From her broken words, 
I gleaned that the prisoners were to be tried by 
court-martial; that the officer who made the arrest 
had shaken his head ominously at the discovery of 
the arms; and that, from the known ferocity and 
harshness of General Rupert -Ebersdorf, command- 
ing at Brescia, it was certain that the sentence of 
the court, should it be death, would be carried out 
with ruthless promptitude. I felt little hope as to 
the result of any intercession with the Austrian arch- 
duke who filled the post of viceroy, even could I 
reach Monza in time. The authorities were not 
likely to brook any interposition between their own 
subjects by the right of conquest and the law. I 
knew how stern was their sway over the land that 
loathed them. And yet, howto refuse! I had not 
the heart to tell the weeping girl that it were folly 
to count on my intluence with so exalted a person as 
the viceroy. However, I remembered that Rubert 
had letters of recommendation to men of rank in 
Vienna, since there had been some talk of our visit- 
ing Hungary and Styria, and perhaps the sight of 
these might give weight to a petition tor some delay, 
at least, in the proceedings. 

“Your pupil—how seltish I have been in my own 
sorrow,” sobbed Assunta—‘ he is under arrest, too. 
In vain my father, my brothers, assured the wretches 
that he was innocent of any knowledge of plots; the 
weapons were concealed in his chamber; there was a 
trap-door, a cavity in the flooring. The youth said 
truly that he never knew of it, nor did he; but the 
Austrians refused to believe him. They were so 
glad to be able to drag a foreigner into the business. 
They say we should never dare to murmur but for 
the help and counsel of the Forestieri, though it is 
aslander. Ah, one day they will know that Ltalians 
are not cowards!” 

Here was a new difficulty; it almost took away 
my breath. Roberta prisoner! Robert involved in 
the accusation! Such a notion was hard to realize. 
But Assunta mournfully assured me that it was too 
true, and that innocence was no sateguard under 
such unfortunately suspicious circumstances, Robert 
had been writing letters in his room—the room 
where the fire-arms were found concealed—when the 
soldiers of the Kaiser broke in. He had resisted 
arrest, no doubt by the instinctive impulse that 
rouses a freeman to struggle against arbitrary insu- 
lence; had struck an Austrian, and had with dif- 
ticulty been saved from the bayonets of the angry 
Croats by the prompt interference of the captain. 
On hearing these details, I at once decided to set out 
for the town. My purpose was twofold: first, to set 
Robert at liberty, which [ doubted not could be easily 
effected, by putting a true statement of his position 
before the commandant; and secondly, to ascertain 
if the lives of the other captives were in imminent 
danger. I could not but imagine that Assunta’s 
natural fears and indignation had caused her to ex- 
aggerate the urgency of the peril, and wished to 
satisfy myself before setting out for Monza. 

But scarcely had I reached the town, before a 
conviction that the girl was right came over me, as 1 
beheld the ominous preparations for some act which 
it was evidently deemed would rouse the wrath and 
pity of the populace. The guard at the gate was 
doubled, patrols of cavalry rode slowly through the 
streets, the heavy tramp of their horses, and the 
clank of their massive steel scabbards against the 
stirrup-irons, falling sullenly on the ear. Crowds of 
people were abroad, as usual, but their faces wore a 
dejected look. 

In the great piazza were drawn up, silent and 
stern, two squadrons of cavalry, and a regiment of 
Austrian grenadiers, evidently to overawe, by their 
display of physical force, any disposition for revolt or 
rescue. Before the government palace were triple 
ranks of bayonets and four cannon, whose grim 
mouths were turned towards the palpitating, mur- 
muring multitude, the gunners standing by with 
their lighted matches, realy for instant action, should 
the fatal word of command be given. In vain did I 
try to obtain admission to the presence of General 
Ebersdorf. I was rudely repulsed by the sentinels, 
and was pondering on what might be the best course 
to pursue, when [felt a twitch at my coat-sleeve, 
and saw the wrinkled face of old Giacomo, the mar- 
chese’s body-servant, at my elbow. The faithful old 
fellow’s face was ghastly pale, and there were tears 
in his aged eyes. 

“Ah, Signor Pastore, itis all over with my mas- 
ter—with them all. Our Lady of Sorrows be good to 
them; the cruel Tedeschihave passed sentence.” 

“And the sentence?” 

“To be shot—to be shot dead by a party of Aus- 
trian grenadiers—curses on their white coats and flat 





by despair, had watched from an upper window for 





faces! at noon to-morrow.” 








“All—all conde No sooner were they gone than the 
to anything an#nd went straight to the prison to see 
then the weapnding him gone, he was in a great rage. 
They might haqeen told him it was Guzmin who had 
men, had the and that she had sent him away for 
patriots, but @ anger changed to grief, and ordering 
know he was ir Mount their horses and accompany 
the young mi/o® great search through all the country 
“ Robert Ha» Mourning him far more than the loss 
friend, sorrow But he sought in vain, for Guzmin 
had done notits had ridden a long way off, over 
speak to the fi valleys, and rivers, dwelling now in 
terror, hardly k in another, until he was sixteen years 
But Giacomé beautiful as the rose of the morning. 
eral Ebersdorf ¢ that a fiendish purpose then took pos- 
orders had just@tvants. It was to put him to death, 
Englishman,” tween them his gold and jewels. But 
the result of af’@8 vain, for God ordered that they 
The shrewd o¢ together. At this very time they 
suggestion, thaftandsome young man mounted upon 
presence. It wily caparisoned, who saluted Guzmin 
The Austrian 7, and said to him: 
There were goof Pleasure, I will join you on your 
and if I could! 
yet go well! mpted his offer most gladly, and with 
the gate; but pud they went on their way. 
court-martial wn was the savage whom Guzmin iad 
ery of anguish Iifavored as he was, he had a kind 
forget, broke frofeady to do good to every one. He 
forth such indig ome little service for a fairy, who 
even the dull so; Kindness, rewarded him by making 
have felt its me?™est and wisest young man then liv- 
word of commarting with him her power. She gave 
ers advanced th2orse to bear him wherever he wish- 
more cries were 
Brescia. with this young man without know- 
Noon—noon te he knew Guzmin well), till they ar- 
the victims wereCity where lived King Geoffrey, who 
was late in the ¢ets of wondrous beauty and grace. 
sun was droopin2ed Potentia, the other Eleutheria, 
dared to apply a? much loved by the king that he 
the state of siegthout them. 
reconquest of tpountry over which King Geoffrey 
leave the town w two cruel and frightiul horses, who 
authorities, whil®™ animals, and sometimes even men, 
arrest. There whole people. And there was no one 
and that was to s'7ageous that he dared attack them. 
horse, and to rid§ of Guzmin, still devising to destruy 
Ebersdorf’s jurisi8ession of his wealth, managed that 
“But, my good@e ears of the king that their mas- 
never was accust' #24 warlike youth, and that he had 
“Holy Madonr® that he could kiil the terrible 
life and death, ‘Pt to himself. 
will carry you we had heard these things, he sent 
the girths” (for tpefore him, and promised him a gift 
large stables of @Y him for his whole life, if he would 
rified servants, imals then devastating his kingdom. 
back way.) “I ved not to undertake a task so dif- 
far as the cross-0U8 When the king saw this, he 


the west; and He with death if he should dare to 
The old servite left the presence of the king in 
a fatiguing exped, 4 anguish of mind, seeing which, 
he should remair i Gemanded the cause. Guzmin 
marchesa, since ty) own friend then said to him: 
part fled, and Au) ow you may be victorious over 
the house. Thus, na please the king in his desire. 
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the moonless nigh 14 other hurseshoes by two fin- 
roads, where the amp-hooks a finger long, behind. 
cadence to the >r4 orse, which is a fairy, and trouble 
and greenish, lik 


Luckily, the Hunja to the king, and told him all he 
was Tepresented~ mo king sent him a good farrier, 
taken from the 1464 to do all that Guzmin should 
war. I say luck}., Guzmin bade him :nake the 
wretched rider, an. the furrier refused, and mocked 
one of our Cumtieg him as a fool. Guzmin com- 
errand on which Iho, The kif, theretore, ordcred 
solution. At ele¥,ain of his severe displeasure, to do 
steed, reeking wit? wished: 

Pontirolo post-hov wade the four immense horse- 

Bribes, vociferatsmy-hooks, and put them on the 
was on my way tthe unknown young man said to 
viceroy, caused a | 
for my use in an ikiiy nour, and ride until you hear 
though a sleepy , of the terrible animals you are to 
slippers demanded gi.mount, rid your horse of his 
nothing in it to Wi and let him go. Climb a high 
Philip Simpson, M issue of your undertaking.” 

It was early mor}, oughout the city that a noble 
ed Monza, and MY@xen to kill the savage horses, and 
a jerk before the te king; and when Guzmin rode 
palace. Here, ho}ning, both menand women were 
which await those ndows to see him. And behold- 
interview with roydend handsome, they pitied him, 
patches, and my regat he should rush on to death!” 
gg Aaa ig ly, and when he arrived at the 
boos . ~ he savage animals, aid had heard 


ity as yet up and 
appeals, that if I wile did as he had been bidden. 


ceonne teshould pith into the tree, than the 
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»ettieu the fairy animal he had rid- 

Dene aould not be db #dreuiful battle, ike that of 
the Forestieri in 1t2t horses foamed in their fury 
guard—an English by dogs. Finally the tairy 
denly recognized m* two fearful blows in the mouth 
extended hand, Hi28 bis jaw, and rendering him 
face so altered by 22™iu now descended from the 
the scar of asabre-¢ 2im @ halter he had brought 
wild Tom Oxley, th¥@y to the city, and presented 
father’s, Glad ind@2e king was glad, and made a 
gerly I told my tale, Which he invited the whole city. 
“Well, Simpson, Ph over, he demandea that 


“Tam sorry for thé¥!e the other savage beast, and 





I could bard?? 80n in their charge, bidding them | bring him to his presence. His companion ordered 





him to do as before. The fairy horse fought again, and 
80 valiantly that the other received a blow that lamed 
him in one of his legs. Guzmin then bound and led 
him to the king, as he had his fellow; and thus the 
country was delivered from a heavy curse, 

When Guzmin was returned to his lodgings and 
lain him down to sleep, he was disturbed by a great 
noise in a vessel of heney. He arose, ami opening the 
vessel, perceived a wasp, which moved its wings but 
could not lift itself from the honey. Pitying the mis- 
erable little insect, he set it at liberty. 

It was the next day that King Geoffrey sent for 
him, and when he had appeared betore him, said: 

‘It is by your means that my kingdom has been 
delivered tr m a terror and a curse, for which I 
wish to reward you; and as I have no other gift suit- 
ea to your merit, I have determined to give you one 
of my daughters in marriage. But you must un- 
derstand that I have two, one of whom, named 
Potentia, has hair like tine gold; the,other, Eleuthe- 
ria, has hair like fine silver; and now if you can di- 
vine which is she who has the tresses of gold I will 
give her to you in marriage; otherwise you shall lose 
your head.” 

‘Is this the reward of my labors?” exclaimed Guz- 
min. “Is this the great benetit you promixed to 
render me fur delivering your kingdom? Alas, lhave 
merited better from you. But let it be at your dis- 
cretion. Do with me as pleases you.” 

‘Leave me,” said the king. “I will give you till 
to-morrow to study the matter.” 

Guzmin found his companion, and told him all that 
the king had said. 

“ Be not troubled,” was his answer, “ for I will de- 
liver you from the danger before you. You remem- 
ber the wasp that you rescued from the vessel of 
honey, and set at liberty. It will secure you safety, 
for it will go to-morrow after the banquet to the pal- 
ace, and fly three times around the face of her who 
has the golden hair, and she will drive it away with 
her white hand. When you have seen this done 
three times, know that she that has done it is to be 
your wife.” 

“Alas!” said Guzmin, “ shall I ever be able to re- 
turn the many favors I have received from you? But 
He who recognizes the smallest goodness will supply 
all wherein I fail.’ 

“Listen, Guzmin,” said the other. “ There is no 
need that you reward me for what I have done for 
you. Solong Ihave been with you, and yet you 
do not know me. I am the savage whom you deliv- 
ered from your father’s prison; and my name is Rob- 
inet. You delivered me from death, and I have J 
scught to repay you.” 

He then told him of the fairy’s kindness, how she 
had changed him to a handsome youth, and shared 
with him her power, at which Guzmin was surprised 
and delighted. . 

The time came four Guzmin to appear before the 
king, and his companion went with him. The king 
commanded that his two daughters should be brought 
before Guzmin. They appeared, covered with white 


the other by their appearance. Then the king said 
to Guzmin: 

“Which is she whom I am to give to you in 
marriage?” 

Guzmin was silent, not knowing what to say. The 
king pressed him for an answer, till Guzmin said: 

“The time which you gave me has not expired.” 

His words were confirmed by thecompany. While 
the king and all the others were waiting, there came 
the wasp, and, buzzing, flew round the face of Po- 
tentia, she who had the golden hair. Annoyed by 
the little creature, she drove it away; but not until 
she had driven it away three times, did it finally leave 
her. 

Still Guzmin was somewhat in doubt, hardly dar- 
ing to trust to so small a circumstance for his guid- 
ance, but he confided in his faithful companion. The 
king now addressed him: 

‘What do you say, Guzmin? We must put an 
end to this.” 

Guzmin looked at one and the other of the maidens, 
and put his hand upon the head of her who had been 
pointed out by the wasp, saying: 

“Sire, this is your daughter who has the golden 
hair.” 

Her veil was then removed, and they saw that it 
was indeed she. 

King Geoffrey, in the presence of all the people, and 
to their great satisfaction, gave her to him in mar- 
riage, and to his faithful and grateful friend Robinet, 
was given her sister, the maiden with the silver hair. 

Guzmin now made known to King Geoffrey that he 
was the son of the king of Sicily, at which he was 
greatly pleased, and ordered that his nuptials be cel- 
ebrated with all possible magnificence and triumph. 
He also sent tidings to the king and queen of Sicily 
of the marriage of their son with his own house, add- 
ing great praises of the courage and excellence of the 
young prince. No words can express the gladness of 
his parents that he was at last found by them, and 
that he had proved himself worthy of their love, and 
the long anxiety they had suffered on his account. 





THE GOOD WIFE.—Fuller, in his description of a 
good wife, says: ‘‘She commandeth her husband in 
equal matters by constantly obeying him. She never 
crosseth her husband in the spring-tide of his anger, 
but stays till it be ebbing water. Her clothes are 
rather comely than costly, and she makes plain cloth 
to be velvet by her husband wearing it. In her hus- 
band’s sickness she feels more grief than she shows,” 


veils, so that no one could have teld the one from 
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it too well already what a grace- 
son was. On the fourth day, the 
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ad Italian portraits, had all the 
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ial only resigned his sword when 
sbanded, after the fatal battle of 
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nt and attractive, and it was not 
country-house had so gay and 
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ry winning manners, and who 
ive Italians by the deep and sin- 
ch he possessed in common with 
re bond of union, stronger yet, 
was Robert’s sympathy—natural 
n—with suffering Italy. 


ere, heart and soul, members of 
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ise majority of a nation pining 
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“ Well,” said I, as I returned to my bed, “ this is 
a queer imbroglio of an affair. If Messrs. Antonio 
and Luigi choose to have mysterious midnight inter- 
views with strangers, that is no business of mine; 
put if that fellow were really Guiseppe, he was evi- 
dently playing the spy on their proceedings, and by 
his tone and manner, I suspect, meant no good. I’ll | o 
give the young mena hint in the morning; and if 


my return, and had stolen out of a secret door, : 
which no sentinel was posted, to inform me of tl 
calamity, and to adjure my instant aid in saving h 
unhappy relatives. 


“Tf you could but reach Monza quickly, tl 


viceroy has a heart, they say, less hard than tho 


f most of our oppressors. He will hearken to yo 


an Inglese; he will interfere, and not suffer su 


any conspiracies are afloat, our visit had better come | cruelty for a few rash words spoken or written—t 


to a close.” a few— Ah, Madonna Mia, 1 forgot those dreadf 
I fell asleep soon after this. When morning came, | arms!” 
it happened that 1 vould tind no chance of speaking “Arms?” 


to the young men upon the subject of my nocturnal 
observations. I had no wish to spread alarms which 
might prove unfounded, and I waited, but waited in 
vain, fur an opportunity of hinting to Antonio or his 
soldier-brother, that their conversation had been 
overheard by unfriendly ears. 

After all, my information did not seem important 
enough to merit the name of a warning, and, for 
anything I knew, the conference might have refer- 
red to matters of no dangerous import. I yielded, 
therefore, to the force of circumstances, and resolved 
to put off my revelations until I should return from 
my wonted “constitutional.” To that constitutional, 


‘They were hidden in our house. Guiseppe hi 


discovered the place, it seems, for he led the soldic 
direct to where the weapons were concealed. 
Luigi, it was rash, cruel to our father; to me, w 
have no mother; cruel to your own young li 
brother; but it was for ltaly—fur Italy!” 


And here her weeping became so wild, that 


began to fear for her reason. From her broken wort 
I gleaned that the prisoners were to be tried 

court-martial; that the officer who made the arr 
had shaken his head ominously at the discovery 
the arms; and that, from the known ferocity a 
harshness of General Rupert Ebersdorf, commar 


my constant habit since the days when, as @ raw | ing at Brescia, it was certain that the sentence 


freshman, I rambled about the outskirts of Oxford, 1 
clung with true British pertinacity. In vain did the 
marchese talk of sunstroke and fever; in vain did 
Luigi laughingly quote the Neapolitan proverb which 
declares that nobody goes out in the noonday heat 
save mad dog and Englishman. 1 was not to be 
cheated out of my stroll. Accordingly I took my 
umbrella as a precaution against sun, not rain, and 
went forth at the usual hour. When I came back, 
from the brow of a little eminence where the myrtle- 
bushes and wild tigs formed a thicket whose shade 
was grateful on so sultry a day, my eyes suddenly 
caught the gleam of steel—an unaccustomed sight 
among those peaceful vineyards and orange-groves. 
I looked again. Yes! along the highroad, half a mile 
away, slowly moved, through a cloud of dust, the 
glancing points of many bayonets. As yet a stone- 
wall hid the soldiers, but they soon emerged, a small 
column of the white-uniformed Austrians, escorting 
two carts, on which were bound several dark-clad 
figures, that I easily guessed to be those of prisoners 
—some poor Italians, no doubt, in trouble for smug- 
gling or desertion. I went on, but some impulse 
often made me turn my head to watch the glitter of 
arms and the hot haze of dust, wending slowly but 
surely along towards the town of Brescia. . 

I pushed open the garden-gate, and wound my 
way under the arched boughs of the loaded orange- 
trees. ‘The sunbeams fell through the interlaced 
branches in broken fragments, and gave a richer 
glow to the ripening globes overhead. I could have 
tancied myself Aladdin in the magic garden, among 
the jewelled fruit. My feet made little or no sound 
upon the matted weeds that carpeted the path. 

“‘What is that?—A soldier here?” 

A soldier it was—an Austrian sentinel. I saw his 
white coat and shouldered musket through the green 
leaves, as he paced to and fro before tbe door, hum- 
ming some scrap of a wild Croatian air as his regular 
tread sounded on the marble. I came to a dead stop 
directly. The presence of such a porter at my host’s 
door boded no gvod to those within. 

What had occurred? In vain I tried to quiet my 
nerves. I felt that misfortune had fallen upon the 
house where we had been so cordially welcome. As 
I stood motionless, I felt a light touch on my arm. 
Assunta was beside me, pale, her beautiful face 
stained with tears, but with courage and resolution 
in her bright eyes. She glided up to me like a ghost, 
and I winced when she touched me. ‘ Come,” she 
whispered—“ come; we cannot safely speak so near 
that sentinel. In the grotto, we shall be beyond ear- 
shot.” Almost mechanically, I obeyed. There was 
an air of unreality—to an English mind, at least— 
about the whole affair; but for the moment I was 
content to be passive, and I followed my fair guide, 
vainly puzzling my brains as to the enigma that her 
words implied. 


PART Il. 
I followed my host’s daughter, taking care to tread 
as noiselessly as possible, and a few paces brought 
us to the grotto, a pretty artificial cave, containing 
a statue of the Cumean Sibyl. Here Assunta’s 
strength seemed to fail her, and she sank trembling 
on @ moss-grown seat. 
“In Heaven’s name, what has happened?” 
The young marchesa—they call daughters by the 
father’s title in Italy—turned her dark mournful eyes 
upon me. ‘ They are captives—captives to the hate- 
ful Austrian butchers—dragged away to Brescia. 
They had no time to flee, no hope of detending them- 
selves; and they will be murdered—yes, murdered!” 
Here her voice broke into passionate sobs, and [ 
began to understand what had occurred. A *‘domi- 
ciliary visit” and arrest—common, too common then 
in Lombardy—had taken place. With some trouble, 
I learned the details. As I had feared, there was a 
conspiracy, one of those well-meant but luckless 
schemes for shaking off the Austrian rule, which so 
constantly drenched Italy in patriot blood. Assun- 
ta’s brothers were involved in the plot, along with 
many of the chief inhabitants of the neighborhood ; 
but she positively declared her conviction that her) 
father was not cognizant of it. Be that as it.might, 
a wretch who had eaten their bread, the more easily 
to betray them—the villain Guiseppe—had denounced 
them to the authorities, and a swoop had been made on 
the unprepared household. Assunta, half-maddened 





the court, should it be death, would be carried 
with ruthless promptitude. 
the result of any intercession with the Austrian arc 
duke who filled the post of viceroy, even could 
reach Monza in time. 
likely to brook any interposition between their o' 
subjects by the right of conquest and the law. 
knew how stern was their sway over the land tl 
loathed them. And yet, howto refuse! 
the heart to tell the weeping girl that it were fo 
to count on my intluence with so exalted a person 
the viceroy. 
had letters of recommendation to men of rank 
Vienna, since there had been some talk of our vis 
ing Hungary and Styria, and perhaps the sight 
these might give weight to a petition tor some del 
at least, in the proceedings. 


I felt little hope as 


The authorities were 1 


Lhad 1 


However, I remembered that Rub 


“ Your pupil—how seltish I have been in my o 


sorrow,” sobbed Assunta—‘ he is under arrest, t 


In vain my father, my brothers, assured the wretc: 
that he was innocent of any knowledge ot plots; | 
weapons were concealed in his chamber; there wa 


trap-door, a cavity in the flooring. The youth s 


truly that he never knew of it, nor did he; but 
Austrians refused to believe him. They were 
glad to be able to drag a foreigner into the busin 
They say we should never dare to murmur but 
the help and counsel of the Forestieré, though it 
aslander. Ah, one day they will know that Ltali 
are not cowards!” 

Here was a new difficulty; it almost took av 
my breath. Roberta prisoner! Robert involvec 
the accusation! Such a notion was hard to real 
But Assunta mournfully assured me that it was 
true, and that innocence was no sateguard un 
such unfortunately suspicious circumstances, Rol 
had been writing letters in his room—the rv 
where the fire-arms were found concealed—when 
soldiers of the Kaiser broke in. He had resis 
arrest, no doubt by the instinctive impulse 1 
rouses a freeman to struggle against arbitrary it 
lence; had struck an Austrian, and had with 
ticulty been saved from the bayonets of the an 
Croats by the prompt interference of the capt 
On hearing these details, I at once decided to set 
tur the town. My purpose was twofold: first, to 
Robert at liberty, which [ doubted not could be ea 
effected, by putting a true statement of his posi 
before the commandant; and secondly, to ascer 
if the lives of the other captives were in immi1 
danger. I could not but imagine that Assu 
natural fears and indignation had caused her to 
aggerate the urgency of the peril, and wishe 
satisfy myself before setting out for Monza. 

But scarcely had I reached the town, befo 
conviction that the girl was right came over me, 
beheld the ominous preparations for some act w 
it was evidently deemed would rouse the wrath 
pity of the populace. The guard at the gate 
doubled, patrols of cavalry rode slowly through 
streets, the heavy tramp of their horses, and 
clank of their massive steel scabbards against 
stirrup-irons, falling sullenly on the ear. Crow 
people were abroad, as usual, but their faces w« 
dejected look. 

In the great piazza were drawn up, silent 
stern, two squadrons of cavalry, and a regime! 
Austrian grenadiers, evidently to overawe, by 1 
display of physical force, any disposition for revo 
rescue. Before the government palace were t 
ranks of bayonets and four cannon, whose | 
mouths were turned towards the palpitating, 1 
muring multitude, the gunners standing by 
their lighted matches, ready for instant action, sb 
the fatal word of command be given. In vain « 
try to obtain admission to the presence of Ger 
Ebersdorf. I was rudely repulsed by the senti 
and was pondering on what might be the best cc 
to pursue, when Itelt atwitch at my coat-sl 
and saw the wrinkled face of old Giacomo, the 
chese’s body-servant, at my elbow. The faithfu 
fellow’s face was ghastly pale, and there were 
in his aged eyes. 

“Ah, Signor Pastore, itis all over with my 
ter—with them all. Our Lady of Sorrows be go 
them; the cruel Tedeschihave passed sentence. 

“And the sentence?” 

“To be shot—to be shot dead by a party of 
trian grenadiers—curses on their white coats an 





by despair, had watched from an upper window for 


faces! at noon to-morrow.” 
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I could hardly believe my ears. Giacomo went on; 
“All—all condemned. The Judas, Guiseppe, swore 
to anything and everything to gain his vile reward; 
then the weapons, the papers—all were doomed. 
They might have saved their lives, the brave young 
men, had they consented to betray their fellow- 
patriots, but they scorned it. My poor master—I 
know he was innocent as Bambino of any plot—and 
the young milordo—” 

“ Robert Hawthorne, condemned! My good old 
friend, sorrow has bewildered you; it cannot be; he 
had done nothing. You shake your hexl. I will 
speak to the general instantly,” cried I in deadly 
terror, hardly knowing what I said. 

But Giacomo informed me that not only was Gen- 
eral Ebersdorf deat to entreaty and reason, but that 
orders had just been issued to apprehend “ the other 
Englishman,” and that my own detention would be 
the result of any intercession for Robert’s release. 
The shrewd old man caught eagerly at Assunta’s 
suggestion, that I should hasten to the viceroy’s own 
presence. It was a chance—it was the only one. 
The Austrian archduke was reputed merciful. 
There were good horses in the stables at the villa, 
and if I could but reach Monza in time, all might 
yet go well! The old serving-man hurried me to 
the gate; but before we reached it, the result of the 
court-martial was noised abroad, anda wild cry, a 
cry of anguish long pent up, and which [ never can 
forget, broke from the people. In that clamor spoke 
forth such indignant sorrow, rage, and shame, that 
even the dull souls of the Kaiser’s mercenaries must 
have felt its meaning. But the answer was a hoarse 
word of command; the muskets clanked, the troop- 
ers advanced their glittering line a few paces, and no 
more cries were uttered in the guarded square of 
Brescia. 

Noon—noon to-morrow! That was the hour when 
the victims were to die, and the time was brief. It 
was late in the day when we reached the villa; the 
sun was drooping in the crimson west. We had not 
dared to apply at the post-house for horses. During 
the state of siege—and it had lasted ever since the 
reconquest of the province—no post-horses could 
leave the town without the permission of the military 
authorities, while to show my passport was to court 
arrest. There was only one chance, Giacomo said, 
and that was to saddle Signor Luigi’s fine Hungarian 
horse, and to ride to some station beyond General 
Ebersdort’s jurisdiction. 

“But, my good man, Iam but a poor horseman; 
never was accustomed—” 

“Holy Madonna, Signor Pastore, this is a case of 
life and death. The steed is gentle as a lamb. He 
will carry you well and swiftly. See, 1 have drawn 
the girths” (for this conversation had occurred in the 
large stables of the villa, now abandoned by the ter- 
rified servants, and which we had entered by the 
back way.) “I will lead him past the mill, and as 
far as the cross-roads, and then you must push for 
the west; and Heaven give you a good journey.” 

The old servitor was himself quite unfit fur such 
a tatiguing expedition; besides, it was needful that 
he should remain to care for the safety of the young 
marchesa, since the other domestics had for the most 
part fled, and Austrian soldiers yet held possession of 
the house. Thus there was no help for it. I must go. 

What a ride that was, speeding on first by the 
light of the dying day, then stumbling along through 
the moonless night, along the white arrow-straight 
roads, where the tall reeds swayed with melancholy 
cadence to the breeze, and the fire-flies shone, pale 
and greenish, like goblin eyes, among the orchards. 
Luckily, the Hungarian horse was really gentle as he 
was represented—a noble brute, which Luigi had 
taken from the enemy in some skirmish of the late 
war. I say luckily, because I was, in very truth, a 
wretched rider, and had never mounted anything but 
one of our Cumberland mountain-ponies; but the 
errand on which I was bound gave me unwonted re- 
solution. At eleven at night I pulled up my tried 
steed, reeking with heat and white with foam, at the 
Pontirolo post-house. 

Bribes, vociferation, and a judicious hint that I 
was on my way to the immediate presence of the 
viceroy, caused a calessa and horses to be prepared 
for my use in an incredibly short space of time; and 
though a sleepy functionary in a cocked-hat and 
slippers demanded to inspect my passport, he saw 
nothing in it to warrant the detention of the Rev. 
Philip Simpson, M.A. 

It was early morning, raw and gray, when I reach- 
ed Monza, and my post-horses were pulled up with 
a jerk before the portico of the viceroy’s summer 
palace. Here, however, I met the usual obstacles 
which await those who try to gain an unauthorized 
interview with royalty. I had no credentials, no des- 
patches, and my request for admittance was of course 
rejected contemptuously by the archduke’s domes- 
tics. The major-domo’s deputy, the highest author- 
ity as yet up and stirring, said, in answer to my 
appeals, that if I would send in a written petition for 
audience, it should be submitted to his imperial high- 
ness at breakfast-time, but that the vice-regal slum- 
bers could not be disturbed to save the lives of all 
the Forestieri in Italy. Fortunately, the captain on 
guard—an Englishman in the Austrian service—sud- 
denly recognized me, and came up to greet me with 
extended hand. He was a tall, sunburnt fellow, his 
face so altered by the long tawny moustaches and 
the scar of a sabre-cut, that I did not at first know 
wild Tom Oxley, the son of a parishioner of my 
father’s. Glad indeed was I to meet him, and ea- 
gerly I told my tale. 

‘Well, Simpson,” said the tall Anglo-Austrian, 
“Tam sorry for these poor wretches, sorrier fur your 





pupil; and you shall not have tosay that Tom Oxley 
was unmindful of old friends and old times. I have 
an English heart under this white cloth of his im- 
perial, royal and apostolic majesty’s, I assure you. I 
dare not—yes, dare is the word—disturb the arch- 
duke before his usual time. Luckily, he is an early 
riser, and his valet was an old hussar of my regiment. 
We'll smuggle you in somehow before breakfast. 
Mind how you tackle him; be frank, but respectful ; 
he is not a bad fellow for a Hapsburg.” 

It was done. Tom contrived, not without trouble, 
to get an early audience for me; and I found the 
viceroy affable and soldier-like, a benevolent despot, 
but still a despot. He heard me out, and asked a 
few pertinent questions with the air of one accustom- 
ed, not only ty command, but to scrutinize men and 
motives. ‘*Hark you, Mr. Simpson,” he said in 
French, “I have a difficult part to play here, and 
my duty must sometimes prevail over my feelings. 
I know General Ebersdorf well. He is stern, a little 
hasty, but he has the confidence of his master, my 
august relative, and merits it. I cannot take on 
myself to reverse his decision, save with respect to 
your pupil, Hathorn—Hawthorne? Yes, Hawthorne, 
But I will reserve the Italians till the emperor him- 
self shall have revised the sentence of the court- 
martial. Have you breaktasted?” 

Tom nudged me. I ventured to remind the arch- 
duke that the execution was to take place at noon- 
day, and that the sun was already getting high 
above the horizon, The viceroy hastily wrote a few 


lines. “Here,” said he, putting the precious paper 


into my hands, “is a free pardon for your pupil, the 
English lad, and an order to reprieve the others till 
the emperor is informed of all the circumstances. 
Never mind thanks or formalities—your audience is 
over. Bon voyage! Yet stay. Rittmeister Oxley 
can go with you; the postilions will drive faster for 
an ofticer than for a civilian.” 

What a gallop it was! With bribes, with threats, 
with blows even—for Oxley, like most Austrian 
officers, was very rough in his bearing towards the 
country-people—the postilions were urged to re- 
doubled speed. We flew along the dusty road; one 
reeking team after another was cast off at each re- 
lay; the bloody flanks of the panting horses told how 
furiously we went. No delay was permitted; never 
did caleche flee so fast along the reed-fringed and 
poplar-shadowed roads of Lombardy. On, with stress 
of spur and whip—on, through clouds of dust, the 
rickety carriage swaying and swinging—on, through 
affrighted villages, where we passed like a meteor, 
winding through the midst of carts and herds of 
snorting, territied cattle! 

** Huzza, there’s Brescia! We’lldo it yet!” cried 
Tom, wiping his forehead, and standing up in the 
open carriage, as the well-known towers and walls 
came in view—‘‘ we’ll do it yet; never fear!” Our 
pace was a rushing gallop. The panting horses, 
gored by the spur, strained every nerve. What was 
it that answered Tom’s words of hope? The death- 
knell! Heavily it tolled from steeple and tower in 
Brescia, that sullen boom, and then followed the 
doleful chant, faintly heard, of a procession of friars 
singing the Miserere, and the dull deep thud of the 
Austrian drums beating out the Dead March in Sau/, 

“Avanti! On; you lazy hounds—faster, or we shall 
be too late after ali!’ cried Tom, almost as eager as 
myself. A few more long minutes, and, from a swell 
of ground, we saw them—the prisoners—bound, 
blindfolded, kneeling in front of a yawning grave, on 
the edge of which were ranged several coftins, rudely 
smeared with black paint. In front of them were 
drawn up a platoon of grenadiers. Several priests 
and monks, and a strong force of troops, were present 
as well as the general, on horseback, surrounded by 
his staff and mounted orderlies. 

My bloodshot eyes, before which all things seemed 
to swim, failed to mark Robert among the kneeling 
victims. I rose up in the carriage; 1 tried to shout, 
but my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth,and not 
asound came. Mechanically I shook the pardon 
high above my head, while Oxley exerted his power- 
ful voice in a loud call, in German, of, ‘Stop, stop! 
in the archduke’s name.” 

Too late—too late! Isaw the muskets glitter in 
the sun as they were brought to the level, saw the 
red flash of the discharge run along the line, heard 
the sharp report, and then I fell back, sick and 
blind. When I recovered, I wasin the centre of a 
group of officers, Tom Oxley was loosening my cra- 
vat, and before me, anxiously aiding in the efforts of 
the others to restore me from the swoon, was Robert 
Hawthorne, whom I had fancied dead. He was pale 
indeed, and his hands were fettered t: gether, but he 
was unhurt. 

“Lucky we came when we did,” said Oxley, 
“ though two minutes would have saved a sad butch- 
ery. It so happened that they divided the prisoners 
meaning to shoot Mr. Hawthorne and the old mar- 
chese in the second batch, and we are here in time 
to prevent that, anyhow. But as for the first four, 
among whom were the two sons, Antonio and Luigi 
—look there!” I looked. The quivering bodies were 
being hastily thrust into coffins; and at that sight ex- 
haustion and excitement overpowered me, and I 
sank back fainting, and only recovered my senses to 
tind myself prostrate on a bed of fever. 

Poor old Marchese Frescobaldi was pardoned, but 
did not long survive his sons, and Assunta retired 
into a convent at Bergamo. For myself, I have little 
more to tell. Mr. Hawthorne promised me the re- 
version of a benetice, which he did not live to bestow; 
but Robert, his successor, presented me to the vicar- 
age of his own parish, where my wife and I are now 
living. 
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DISAPPOINTED AMBITION. 

BY NELL CLIFFORD, 
CHAPTER I. ‘ 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

EvER since Mrs. Augusta Browne whispered a se- 
eret in the ear of her delighted lord, a new order of 
things had taken place in the household. If her will 
had never been law befvre, it certainly was now. 
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DRESSING MY SISTER’S HAIR. 


ae 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


The chamber is quiet; through casements wide 
Softly enters the summer air, 

Blowing the gossamer curtains aside, 
And stirring my sister's auburn hair. 


Passing her brow with a light caress, 
Touching her beautiful folded hands, 

Waving the hem of her muslin dress, 
But still where her vase of lilies stands. 


I'm to be tire-woman, she at rest; 
So I loosen the tangled flow 

Of long locks hanging over her breast, 
And over the pillow dropping low; 


Combing them slowly through and through, 
Wondering over their sheen and shade, 

And weaving them now, as she used to do, 
Into a heavy, shining braid 


Do you feel my tears on your marble cheek, 
My dear dead sister, still and fair ? 
Do you know the grief I cannot speak, 
As I stand here weeping and combing your hair? 


Weeping so that each burnished thread 
Glimmers before my blinded eyes, 

As though with bright reflections shed 
From the crown you are wearing in paradise! 





Poor Mr. Browne was kept on a constant tramp, to 
minister to her giddy desires. One hour he was de- 
spatched to town for oranges, the next for strawber- 
ries. In attempting to procure a bunch of wild 
honey-suckle for her, he came near breaking his neck 
by a falldown a bank. She took advantage of the 
tide, and made the present occasion her opportunity. 
Her caprices and wants were innumerable. Mr. 
Timothy Browne had always been somewhat snug in 
the pocket; but Mrs. Augusta, the artful woman, 
gave him so many frights, and threatened in a de- 
lectable way to go off into hysterics, that she not only 
obtained complete control of him, but also of his 
wallet. It would be: 

“Timothy dear, we must have some curtains, and 
a tapestry carpet; indeed, the parlor must be newly 
furnished.” 

* It will cost a pile,” deprecatingly. 
go beyond our means.” p 

“Odear! Ishouldn’t think you could refuse me 
anything!” going off into a fit of weeping. 

“Don’t cry, Augusta. You shall have what you 
want—only don’t cry.” 

“You are a hun of a man,” brightening. 

She had not forgotten a term of endearment used 
in her school-days, whose signification is only clearly 
understood by school-girls. 

“We can use the old furniture for the nursery, you 
know,” she continued. ( 

“Yes, yes, my love—certainly.” And he rubbed 
his knee gleefully. 

Any allusion to that room always electrified him. 

“ How much money will answer?” 

* Six hundred dollars,” with an intonation that in- 
dicated it was but a trifle in her estimation. 

“Six hundred! Can’t you do with less?” 

She ‘‘ stuck a dagger into him ” asking for so mucb. 

“With less! No, indeed. Men have no idea of 
these matters.” 

“It is a great expense.” 

“You should have counted the cost beforehand, 
not now. This amount is to cover all—furniture, 
flannel, and everything.” 

The pair had as many glorious visions of the future, 
as the girl with a pail of milk on her head in the old 
spelling-book. Without further remonstrance, Mr. 
Browne freely disbursed. 

“Yes, you are a hun, Timothy dear.” 

“Augusta, what shail we call the little fellow? for 
of course it will be a boy,” emphatically. 

“Of course,” she murmured. ‘I don’t know.” 
That was a downright fib, for she had already settled 
the sometimes difficult question. ** What name do 
you prefer?” sweetly. 

Timothy was not deeply versed in the craft of wo- 
mankind, and therefore replied: 

* Joshua.” 

“Horrid! 1t is vulgar and common-place.” 

“It is substantial, It has bottom—nothing flighty 
and sentimental about it.” 

“T hope you don’t mean to insist upon it?” 

*T do insist.” 

“Absurd!” 


“We mustn’t 


She put away the convenient tears, 

“What will suit you, Augusta? John Wesley?” 

“It’s odious!” 

“ Well, suggest another.” 

“Washington Lafayette Thaddeus Percival Browne. 
Timothy dear, I wish you would spell Brown with 
an e—J always do. It isso much more aristocratic.” 

Upon such trifles as these does aristocracy hinge. 

‘“‘ My father wrote himself simply Brown.” 

Nevertheless, Timothy was at an immense disad- 
vantage. With becoming grace, he succumbed to 
the inevitable, and, following his example, so have we. 
Perhaps the reader would like to learn something 
more definite in relation to the past of Mr. and Mrs. 
Browne. They were married rather late in life—he 
at forty, she at thirty-two. He was matter-of-fact, 
sluggish, and somewhat obtuse in the perceptive fac- 
ulties. She had been a ‘bread-and-butter” miss, 
and her intellectual nature craved such aliment as 
“Alonzo and Melissa,” ‘ Children of the Abbey,” and 
kindred productions of genius. A season in New 
York rounded off her education admirably, and fitted 
her for the work-day world, a nicely-dressed, wax- 
doll ornament for the kitchen, For several years, 
the twain had been one flesh; and no patter of little 
feet, no prattle of little voices, made music by their 
hearth-stone. Latterly, one apartment had been 
converted into a nursery, with all the requisite ap- 
pointments of the institution, and over it, a creature, 
one Wrangham, had been duly installed. Wrangham 
was a person with a knowing glint in her eyes, and 
a disagreeable pursing up of ugly lips. Folks almost 
discarded the idea of sex when they thought of her. 
She went about from house to house on annual or 
biennial visitations, and was paid for her grand over- 
sight of mammas and their offspring at the rate of 
five or ten dollars per week. It may be you have 
seen her, and she you. If so, she has had a chance 
to impress you with her immeasurable wisdom and 
consequence in relation to the “ills that flesh is heir 
to.” 

Well, as we said, Mrs. Wrangham was duly estab- 
lished; and Mrs. Augusta underwent a system of 
tutelage and espionage vastly different from that to 
which she had been accustomed at Madame 
D’Avignon’s educational institution for impressible 
and irrepressible young ladies. One day God gave a 
son to the house of Browne. The pink mass of flesh, 
done up in elaborately-wrought muslin, was at once 
master of the position. 

* Mother’s best and handsomest darling,” cooed 
Mrs. Augusta, in raptures. ‘ Close the door careful- 
ly, Timothy dear, so as not to disturb baby. How 
cold your hands are—don’t come too near, or you will 
be the death of baby.” 

This was the sum of all the talk from morning till 
night; and Timothy was meek and submissive as a 
lamb, as it was most fit the father of the wonderful 
child should be. The consciousness of the blissful 
fact put elasticity into his elderly joints, and he was 
even caught capering in a most undignified manner 
in the street. The younger Browne grew and fatted. 
He sucked his chubby fists with the energy of a calf. 
Every hour Mrs. Augusta proudly called Timothy’s 
attention to some new perfection or achievement of 
his heir. 

* Did you ever see so remarkable a baby as ours?” 
T never did,” candidly. 

“There is a shadow of coming greatness about 
him,” she said, passing her palm over the bare phren- 
ological organs of its squashy head. 

J] shouldn’t wonder,” quoth Mr. B—. 
he will be a squire, at least.” 

He did not possess such exalted ambition as his 
help-meet; but then hers was fully able to bear his 
up, as mother robin does her newly-fledged nestling. 

“A squire, indeed!” contemptuously. ‘A senator, 
certainly—perhaps a president.” 

The scion here entered his earnest protest against 
being a justice of the peace. His cries were hidzous. 

“Listen, Timothy dear. What a stentorian voice! 
Just the thing for an orator. He will be a second 
Webster, and we shall live to be enthralled by his 
eloquence.” 

“Tn all probability; but this present enthrallment 
is not so pleasant. Hush him, Augusta, do. The 
boy will ruin his constitution.” 

The day of his christening was a proud one for his 
parents, since Washington Lafayette Thaddeus Per- 
cival Browne was the principal personage. It is un- 
necessary to speak at greater length of the momen- 
tous events of his infancy and childhood, such as 
teething, first words and steps, his induction to pants 
anil boots, his debut at school. They are always pe- 
riods of marvel with fathers and mothers, things that 
never grow old, any more than the soft tale that was 
first whispered in Eden. 


“T think 


CHAPTER II. 


GREAT PREPARATIONS, 


WASHINGTON LAFAYETTE THADDEUS PERCIVAL 
BROWNE attained the stature of manhood by the 
usual process of growth. You can see more prepos- 
sessing youths any hour you have a mind to look 
about you; but this is neither here nor there. Our 





“Absurd, my dear! It’s scriptural; and I wont 
call it anything else,” getting decidedly red in the 
face. 

“You are a cruel monster, a brute, to trouble me 
so!” (Sob, sob, sob.) 

“*Don’t—don’t—don’t!” entreated the distressed 
Timothy. “Il take it all back. Name him what | 
you please. Why, Augusta, love, this is dreadful. | 
Haven't I told you you mustn’t?” 











opivion has no weight whatever in the estimation of 
Mr. and Mrs. B—, who think him “the pink of 


| fashion and the mould of form, one who, by-and-by, 


will shed a thousand honors on them.” Others were 
so dull or blinded that they tailed to see anything 
very promising in the low, retreating forehead, and 
lack-lustre eyes. His phrenological develoy t 

were mostly concealed by a shaggy abundance of 
coarse, tow-colored hair. His partial mother had a 





more poetical conception of its hue, and found a sim- 
ilarity in it to the white shafts of moonlight thrown 
by airy and invisible spirits across the dun world. 
He had a fair, roseate complexion, and altogether a 
pampered, good-natured countenance. He enjoyed 
petting and indulgence—who does not? He was so 
accustomed to having the biggest piece of pie, the 
largest apple, the softest pillow, the easiest rocking- 
chair and the warmest corner, that he would have 
considered himself mightily abused had he been in 
any measure deprived of this precedence. Term after 
term he was sent to the villageacademy. Mr. Browne 
paid long bills on his account, and labored under the 
delusion that the junior Browne was a veritable, in- 
tellectual prodigy. 

So he was, if Latin and Greek readers, lexicons, 
historical and mathematical works were any proof: 
but, unfortunately, he carried his wisdom in his 
books, rather than in his head. Mr. and Mrs, B—~ 
were happily ignorant of this, and as he could go 
through the conjugation of one Latin and two French 
verbs, and say “alpha,” “beta,” they never ceased 
to marvel over his precocious and unparalleled intel- 
ligence and advancement. His teachers understood 
better the extent of his attainments and capabilities ; 
but, desirous of pecuniary prosperity, they feared to 
bring down upon their devoted selves the indignation 
of doting parents, by hinting anything detrimental 
to his reputation as a scholar. One, more honest and 
hardy than the rest, did venture to remonstrate 
against this wholesale, superficial dipping into the 
ologies ; and Mr. Browne undertook to call the youth’s 
attention to the necessity of thoroughness. 

‘*Humph! father, I suspect old Chapman has been 
talking with you about me,” sagaciously observed 
Thaddeus Percival. ‘He has been a little revenge- 
ful towards me, ever since he failed to work outa 
problem I asked him todo. Between you and me, 
father, I don’t think he is competent to teach gentle- 
men of my age and calibre.” 

“There, Timothy dear, I thought this was the 
case,” putin Mrs. Augusta, ‘We must place our 
boy under the supervision of another instructor.” 
And it was accordingly done. 

About this time, Thaddeus Percival gave himself 
up to the perusal of a “circulating library” of yel- 
low-covered literature. It was under ban with Mr. 
B—, as he well knew; but he managed to indulge 
in iton the sly. He burnt the “ midnight oil,” to 
minister to his appetite for blood-and-thunder stories 
of impossible men and women. 

“Thaddeus Percival will kill himself studying so 
hard,” quoth Mrs. Augusta. “I wish you would 
speak to him gbout it, Timothy dear.” 

“ Thad,” called Mr. B—, tapping on the door. 

“ What, father?” putting by “ Roderick the Ro- 
ver,” and taking up Virgil. 

“You mustn’t overlook the physical, in your pur- 
suit of knowledge, Thad. Don’t let the suul wear out 
the body. Our lives are bound up in yours, you 
know.” 

* Yes—I know.” 

“Go to bed now, my son.” 

“When I get this page translated. I am preparing 
for college, and I want to be ready to enter as soon as 
Jim Styles. Don’t I look in good health?” 

“Why, yes. I was only cautioning you.” 

Mr. Browne went back to Mrs. Browne, and Thad 
resumed his reading. He fell asleep in the small 
hours, and, through carelessness, came near setting 
the house on fire. The curtains, waved by the night 
breeze, flapped against the lamp, and overset it. The 
crash of glass aroused him from slumber. The kero- 
sene flamed up, and Thaddeus Percival lost all pres- 
ence of mind. 

‘‘Father—mother!” he screamed, without trying 
to extinguish it; “ I shall be burnt—I shall be burnt!” 

Mr. Browne was on the spot immediately, and the 
tire was soon smothered, 

“What an escape!” cried Mrs. Augusta, in a ner- 
vous terror. ‘‘ My darling, you mustn’t study so late. 
It tires you, and you cannot endure it. Promise me 
you will not do so again?” 

*T wont.” 

“You wont, my son?” 

“Pshaw! I told you I wouldn’t do so any more.” 

“That's a dear.” 

The “almighty dollar” helped him with professors 
in college, as it had done with his teachers hitherto; 
and he slipped through the freshman to the junior 
class. Thaddeus Percival got very weary of the in- 
numerable jokes played upon him by his fellow-stu- 
dents, who, it must be confessed, were somewhat se- 
vere upon him. Boys see through and despise shams, 
and, not appreciating the fuil value of dollars and 
cents, they refuse to fall down and worship Mammon. 
This is true, when they are allowed to mature in the 
natural way; but it does not always hold good, when 
they have a forced development, and spring from 
childhood into fast young men. Precocity, either in 
the mental or physical apparatus, does not argue for 
endurance and real stability. Asa general thing, it 
should be regarded as a misfortune, rather than held 
up for the admiration of mankind. 

Thaddeus Percival could not buy all the indulgence 
and praise which were his spontaneously at home; 
and he had a glutton’s appetite for them, and the 
goodies in his mother’s pantry. Atter a season of un- 
usually pointed ridicule, he determined to return to 
his father’s roof. No sooner determined, than it was 
acted upon. 

“What brings you back, Thaddeus Percival?” 
anxiously inquired Mr. and Mrs. Browne. 

“T hate to be away from you, and I have concluded 
to educate myself, and not re] y on alma mater, or any 





“ There will be more glory in it,” said Mrs. Browne, 
““Many of our eminent men were of this metal— 
Franklin, for instance.” 

“Tam glad that you coincide with me so readily. 
I never lack sympathy and oncouragement here,” 
said Thaddeus Percival, gratefully. 





CHAPTER III. 
‘LAW AND LOVE, 


AFTER a few months of what he termed relaration, 
he entered a lawyer’s office, and for half a year de- 
voted himself to musty tomes; and might have done 
so longer, had not the black orbs and merry dimples 
of Caddy Lang come between his sense of vision and 
the wherefores and aforesaids of legal lore. She trip- 
pel into his heart, at the same time that she tripped 
past him to ask a bit of advice of her guardian. He 
was of asusceptible age; and had derived the tm- 
pression from fiction, that all young and pretty girls 
were angels, all old and ugly ones hags or fiends, 
Caddy was a careless little body, and dropped her 
glove as she went forth. It was a tiny, perfumed 
thing, and Thaddeus Percival lifted it daintily, kissed 
it enthusiastically, and deposited it next his heart, 
after the approved fashion of a hero of romance. 

“ Where does Miss Lang reside?” he asked of Law- 
rence North, another limb of the law, with more than 
two grains of common sense about him. 

“Tn the tasteful brick cottage at the head of River 
street. Rather good-looking, isn't she?” carclessly. 

“ She is divine.” 

“No, she isn’t, begging your pardon. She is a 
faulty, warm-hearted girl, that is all.” 

“ She is an angel.” 

“Angels are not given to fits of temper and perver- 
sity, I believe, as she is.’’ 

“ You are exasperating—you are not capable of ap- 
preciating her.” 

Lawrence smiled. 

“We have been acquainted since we were so high,” 
indicating a small stature, ‘and I assure you I ap- 
preciate her ‘excellently well.’ Do you see the scar 
on my temple? She was the cause of it. In one of 
her tempests, she gave me a vigorous push. I lost 
my balance, fell on a glade of ice, and this was the 
result. It was when we went to school. She was 
penitent afterward, and treated me with sweet kind- 
ness, so I bave not sorrowed over the occurrence.” 

“You'd provoke a saint—I don’t blame her any.” 

Thaddeus Percival embraced an early opportunity 
to call upon Caddy. He put on his most adorable air, 
and his glossy beaver, and made his appearance be- 
fore her. 

“ Miss Lang, I have ventured to seek your bright, 
ineffable presence. I trust you will not consider me 
obtrusive. It would make me unutterably wretched 
if you should.” 

“ Be seated, Mre Browne. To what am 1 indebted 
for the honor of your visit?”’ 

“T came to restore the lost,” drawing forth the bit 
of Alexandra kid. “ You dropped it the other day, 
and it has been my talisman since. If you would 
only let me keep it forever, it would ensure my hap- 
piness.” 

‘“*T lost its mate, so it is of no use to me. If soslight 
a favor will ensure it, Mr. Browne, you may bave it 
and welcome.” 

Caddy’s face was full of shifting lights. 

“You have made me unspeakably happy, and I am 
your slave.” 

“No, Mr. Browne. Since Mr. Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion, that name is tabooed in this country.” 

On one pretext or another, Thaddeus Percival spent 
the greater portion of bis time at the head of River 
street. Caddy’s impertinent little nose took a decid- 
ed upward turn, as she listened to his grandiloquent’ 
compliments. He read over glowing passages in 
French novels, and committed to memory the fine 
words of a my lord Dudley. 

* What a fair hand you have, Caddy.” 

Now, as it was wee, brown and bony, Caddy’s lips 
curved back so as to disclose a gleam of small, white 
teeth. 

* Do you really think so?” 

“Do you doubt me? It is exquisitely fair.” 

“T am glad to find out my attractions, I shall take 
pains to display it in future,” gravely. 

Another time, having a headache, she 1 1 her 
hair, and curled down on the sofa. Thaddeus found 
her in this disarranged state. 

“You have caught me looking horridly, Mr. 
Browne. I am not very captivating to-day.” 

** You are always so. What beautiful tresses!’ 

Her hair was uneven, scraggly, not over-abundant; 
and she laughed heartily. Sensible young men will 
never give this coarse adulation to sensible girls. If 
Thaddeus Percival could have heard Caddy’s running 
mental comment, he would not have been so well 
satisfied with himself—we mean not so well satisfied 
with her. 

“The contemptible fool! He fancies I am delight- 
ed with his babble—the idiot!” And she laughed 
again. 

“Miss Lang, Caddy, my heart is bound in those 
ebon locks. My queen, my guiding star, I can no 
longer keep silent—you must: listen to me,” kneeling 
in a practised attitude. Caddy thrust out her gaiter 
boot, as though she would have enjoyed kicking 
Thaddeus Percival over, but withdrew it as quickly. 
‘No woman was ever loved as I love you. Your ra- 
diant orbs have lighted my path, your voice has made 
my music, I live and breathe in you.” 

“ Very well got up. How long were you conning 
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that speech, I wonder? It is poetical, very—just the 
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style that suits me. All the fault L have to fi 
it, is that it’s not true.” 


consign me to death. Tell me you reciprocate my 
affection, and will be mine forever.” 


could die for you.” 


what. it is.” 




















hate the law, it is so full of quibbles and deceits. It 
went against my conscience.” 

















“Untrue, dearest! Don’t be so eruel—you will 


“1 don’t want to be a murderess; but there is a 


slight obstacle, which, I fear, will prevent our | sl 
marriage.” 


« Obstacle! I will overcome it. Why, my angel, I 


« But this is insuperable—you have furgotten to ask 


« What is it, my pearl?” 

“ Nothing, only Lam engaged to Lawrence North; 
and care more for his little finger, than for the sum 
total of Thaddeus Percival.” 

It wasn’t the first time that angels have fallen from 
their high estate. Our hero discovered that Caddy 
was unworthy of becoming Mrs. Browne, Jr. He 
wisely concluded that pretty maidens may be some- 
thing less than divine. He returned from his digres- 
sion in favor of Cupid and Venus, to Coke and Black- 
stone; after awhile completed his legal st udies, and 
was admitted to the bar. His maiden plea was very | ¢ 
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greatness.” There was some “ hifaiuten”’ about it, 
that, for his parents, had the glitter of the real simon 
pure. Cases did not come in rapidly; and Thaddeus 
Percival finally turned his back upon the profession. 
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CHAPTER IV, 
TRIES VARIOUS STEPPING-STONES, 8 


“MorneR, I believe 1 mistook my vocation. I 


members of the “Great Unwashed.” The first 
worked no harm; but the last did not chance so well. 
He nearly led in ling his patient “ over the 
river,” under the influence of an over-dose of mor- 
phine. The man recovered, sued him for mal-prac- 
tice; and it was a dear lesson to our Thaddeus. The 
consequence was, that, as a doctor, he was lost to the 
community. But was he discouraged? Not at all. 
He bad the American proclivity for “ turning his 
hand to almost anything;” and he brought up for 
another trial of his ,in an editor’s sanctum 
out in Minnesota. help of a clever assistant, 
and a keen devil, the t issues of his paper were 
quite readable; but Thaddeus Percival resolved to do 
the editorials himself. His views were somewhat ex- 
traordinary, his politics muddled and contradictory, 
and subscriptions and friends began to fall off, much 
to his annoyance and disprotit. 
“ Hang the whole cabvodle! They don’t know how 
to appreciate anybody out West. Lam going home. 








‘‘ Mother, I have had a call.” 
++ Who was it, my son?” 
“Pish! Ihave had a call, I tell you.” 
Mrs. Augusta lifted a countenance of mild surprise 
and reproach towards him. 
«+ Was it an old acquaintance?” 
“A call to preach the gospel,” impatient of her 
apprehension. 
ay rejoiced your father will be. You'll be a 
second Spurgeon, lam sure. Thaddeus Percival is 
going to be a minister, Timothy dear.” 
Timothy was not as hopeful as formerly, 80 many 
schemes had fallen to the ground. 
“ He is too lazy for anything else; I wouldn’t won- 
der if he would make a good one.” 
“How abominably you talk! I should think you 
would bave more consideration for my feelings. Never 
mind, his mother has every confidence in the success 
her boy.” 
"aie Percival took to theology as he did to 
physic. In due season, he was to deliver his first ser- 
mon at the stone church in his native village. The 
house was never better filled than on that occasion. 
Mrs. Augusta was on the tiptoe of expectation. 
Thaddeus Percival walked up the aisle to the pulpit, 
with the assurance of one secure in conceit of himself. 
After singing and prayer, he arose and gave forth 
the text, John 7: 46: ‘ Never man spake like this 
man.” It was literally true from beginning to end. 
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He branched out in every conceivable direction. By 
the time he had reached twelfthly, half his audience 
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“Ma,” said a chit of depravity, “ I thought he 
He is the longest, the 
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which accounted for it, After the lengthy effort was 
over, Thaddeus stepped into the vestry, and acciden- 
tally overheard remarks that did not tend to inflame 
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There will be more glory in it,” said Mrs. Browne. 
“Many of our eminent men were of this metal— 
Franklin, for instance.” 

“T am glad that you coincide with me so readily. 
I never Jack sympathy and encouragement here,” 
said Thaddeus Percival, gratefully. 


CHAPTER III. 
"LAW AND LOVE, 


AFTER a few months of what he termed relaration, 
he entered a lawyer’s office, and for half a year de- 
voted himself to musty tomes; and might have done 
so longer, had not the black orbs and merry dimples 
of Caddy Lang come between his sense of vision and 
the wherefores and aforesaids of legal lore. She trip- 
perl into his heart, at the same time that she tripped 
past him to ask a bit of advice of her guardian. He 
was of a susceptible age; and had derived the tm- 
pression from fiction, that all young and pretty girls 
were angels, all old and ugly ones hags or fiends, 
Caddy was a careless little body, and dropped her 
glove as she went forth. It was a tiny, perfumed 
thing, and Thaddeus Percival lifted it daintily, kissed 
it enthusiastically, and deposited it next his heart, 
after the approved fashion of a hero of romance. 

“ Where does Miss Lang reside?” he asked of Law- 
rence North, another limb of the law, with more than 
two grains of common sense about him. 

“In the tasteful brick cottage at the head of River 
street. Rather good-looking, isn’t she?” carclessly. 

She is divine.” 

“No, she isn’t, begging your pardon. She is a 
faulty, warm-hearted girl, that is all.” 

* She is an angel.” 

“Angels are not given to fits of temper and perver- 
sity, I believe, as she is.” 

“You are exasperating—you are not capable of ap- 
preciating her.” 

Lawrence smiled. 

‘“* We have been acquainted since we were so high,” 
indicating a small stature, ‘and I assure you I ap- 
preciate her ‘excellently well.” Do you see the scar 
on my temple? She was the cause of it. In one of 
her tempests, she gave me a vigorous push. I lost 
my balance, fell on a glade of ice, and this was the 
result. It was when we went to school. She was 
penitent afterward, and treated me with sweet kind- 
ness, 80 I bave not sorrowed over the occurrence.” 

“You'd provoke a saint—I don’t blame her any.” 

Thaddeus Percival embraced an early opportunity 
to call upon Caddy. He put on his most adorable air, 
and his glossy beaver, and made his appearance be- 
fore her. 

“Miss Lang, I have ventured to seek your bright, 
ineffable presence. I trust you will not consider me 
obtrusive. It would make me unutterably wretched 
if you should.” 

“ Be seated, Mre Browne. To what am I indebted 
for the honor of your visit?” 

“T came to restore the lost,” drawing forth the bit 
of Alexandra kid. “ You dropped it the other day, 
and it has been my talisman since. If you would 
only let me keep it forever, it would ensure my hap- 
piness.”” 

“T lost its mate, so it is of no use to me. If soslight 
a favor will ensure it, Mr. Browne, you may bave it 
and welcome.” 

Caddy’s face was full of shifting lights. 

“You have made me unspeakably happy, and I am 
your slave.” 

“No, Mr. Browne. Since Mr. Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion, that name is tabooed in this country.” 

On one pretext or another, Thaddeus Percival spent 
the greater portion of bis time at the head of River 
street. Caddy’s impertinent little nose took a decid- 
ed upward turn, as she listened to his grandiloquent’ 
compliments. He real over glowing passages in 
French novels, and committed to memory the fine 
words of a my lord Dudley. 

“ What a fair hand you have, Caddy.” 

Now, as it was wee, brown and bony, Caddy’s lips 
curved back so as to disclose a gleam of small, white 
teeth. 

* Do you really think so?”’ 

“Do you doubt me? It is exquisitely fair.” 

“Tam glad to find out my attractions. I shall take 
pains to display it in future,” gravely. 

Another time, having a headache, she loosened her 
hair, and curled down on the sofa. Thaddeus found 
her in this disarranged state. 

“You have caught me looking horridly, Mr. 
Browne. I am not very captivating to-day.” 

** You are always so. What beautiful tresses!’ 
Her hair was uneven, scraggly, not over-abundant; 
and she laughed heartily. Sensible young men will 
never give this coarse adulation to sensible girls. If 
Thaddeus Percival could have heard Caddy’s running 
mental comment, he would not have been so well 
satisfied with himself—we mean not so well satisfied 
with her. 

“The contemptible fool! He fancies I am delight- 

ed with his babble—the idiot!” And she laughed 
again. 
“Miss Lang, Caddy, my heart is bound in those 
ebon locks. My queen, my guiding star, 1 can no 
longer keep silent—you must: listen to me,” kneeling 
in a practised attitude. Caddy thrust out her gaiter 
boot, as though she would have enjoyed kicking 
Thaddeus Percival over, but withdrew it as quickly. 
‘*No woman was ever loved as I love you. Your ra- 
diant orbs have lighted my path, your voice has made 
my music, I live and breathe in you.” 

“ Very well got up. How long were you conning 





that speech, I wonder? It is poetical, very—just the 
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style that suits me. All the fault [ have to find with 
it, is that it’s not true.” 

*“Untrue, dearest! Don’t be so cruel—you will 
consign me to death. Tell me you reciprocate my 
affection, and will be mine forever.” 

“TIT don’t want to be a murderess; but there is a 
slight obstacle, which, I fear, will prevent our 
marriage.” 

“ Obstacle! I will overcome it. 
could die for you.” 

“ But this is insuperable—you have furgotten to ask 
what it is.” 

** What is it, my pearl?” 

“ Nothing, only I am engaged to Lawrence North; 
and care more for his little finger, than for the sum 
total of Thaddeus Percival.” 

It wasn’t the first time that angels have fallen from 
their high estate. Our hero discovered that Caddy 
was unworthy of becoming Mrs. Browne, Jr. He 
wisely concluded that pretty maidens may be some- 
thing less than divine. He returned from his digres- 
sion in favor of Cupid and Venus, to Coke and Black- 
stone; after awhile completed his legal studies, and 
was admitted to the bar. His maiden plea was very 
maiden, and did not smack of the flavor of “coming 
greatness.” There was some ‘ hifaluten”’ about it, 
that, for his parents, had the glitter of the real simon 
pure. Cases did not come in rapidly; and Thaddeus 
Percival finally turned his back upon the profession. 
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CHAPTER IY. 
TRIES VARIOUS STEPPING-STONES. 


“MoTHER, I believe 1 mistook my vocation. I 
hate the law, it is so full of quibbles and deceits. It 
went against my conscience.” 

“* What do you propose to do?” 

“Tthink Iam better fitted fur a disciple of Escu- 
lapius.” 

“Of Es— Whom did you say?” 

* Esculapius.” 

It had a grand, uncommon sound, and Mrs. Au- 
gusta was satisfied. 

“ Where does he live, Thaddeus Percival?” 

“ He doesn’t live at all. Hewasa heathen god. I 
mean to be a physician.” 

“And you will attain toeminence. Well!” 

He forthwith entered upon his new project, and 
went to study with Doctor Reed. Before he received 
his diploma, and during the absence of his principal, 
he ventured to try one or two experiments on some 
members of the “ Great Unwashed.’ The first 
worked no harm; but the last did not chance so well. 
He nearly succeeded in sending his patient ‘‘ over the 
river,” under the influence of an over-dose of mor- 
phine. The man recovered, sued him for mal-prac- 
tice; and it was a dear lesson to our Thaddeus. The 
consequence was, that, as a doctor, he was lost to the 
community. But was he discouraged? Not at all. 
He had the American proclivity for ‘“ turning his 
hand to almost anything;” and he brought up for 
another trial of his , in an edcitor’s sanctum 
out in Minnesota. W help of a clever assistant, 
and a keen devil, the t issues of his paper were 
quite readable; but Thaddeus Percival resolved to do 
the editorials himself. His views were somewhat ex- 
traordinary, his politics muddled and contradictory, 
and subscriptions and friends began to fall off, much 
to his annoyance and disprotit. 

“ Hang the whole caboodle! They don’t know how 
to appreciate anybody out West. I am going home.” 





*‘ Mother, I have had a call.” 

** Who was it, my son?” 

“Pish! Ihave had a call, I tell you.” 

Mrs. Augusta lifted a countenance of mild surprise 
and reproach towards him. 

«* Was it an old acquaintance?” 

“A call to preach the gospel,” impatient of her 
slow apprehension. 

“How rejoiced your father will be. You'll be a 
second Spurgeon, Iam sure. Thaddeus Percival is 
going to be aminister, Timothy dear.” 

Timothy was not as hopeful as formerly, so many 
schemes had fallen to the ground. 

“He is too lazy for anything else; I wouldn’t won- 
der if he would make a good one.” 

“How abominably you talk! I showld think you 
would bave more consideration for my feelings. Never 
mind, his mother has every confidence in the success 
of her boy.” 

Thaddeus Percival took to theology as he did to 
physic. In due season, he was to deliver his first ser- 
mon at the stone church in his native village. The 
house was never better filled than on that occasion. 
Mrs. Augusta was on the tiptoe of expectation. 
Thaddeus Percival walked up the aisle to the pulpit, 
with the assurance of one secure in conceit of himself. 
After singing and prayer, he arose and gave forth 
the text, John 7: 46: ‘*Never man spake like this 
man.” It was literally true from beginning to end. 
He branched out in every conceivable direction. By 
the time he had reached twelfthly, half his audience 
were asleep, and happily unconscious of the swelling 
sounds of vanity aud nothingness. It was rather 
mortifying; but then it was a warm, drowsy day, 
which accounted for it. Atter the lengthy effort was 


would never get through. He is the longest, the 
tiresomest, the disagreeablest preacher I ever 
heard.” 





“ Worse than all, the fool don’t know it. If he is 


made pastor here, we will attend Mr. Simon’s 
meetings.” 

“So will we all,” echoed a chorus of voices, 

“‘T have cast my pearls before swine,” said Thad- 
deus Percival to himself. 

He waited till the passage was clear, and then 
slunk home. The following night, he was miles away 
from that “ rebellious and stiff-necked people.” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE BUBBLE BURSTS. 

Two years went by; and still Mrs. Augusta droned 
over novels, and fondly hoped that Thaddeus Perci- 
val’s lucky star would rise in the ascendant. She 
was getting tretted over the world’s non-appreciation 
of him, and quoted a couplet which is a favorite with 
those whom the fickle goddess neglects: 


* Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air."* 


While pondering upon the non-equality of For- 
tune’s distributions, Mr. Browne brought her a letter 
from the poor child, the first she had received for 
months. It ran as tolluws: 


“DEAR MOTHER:—My constitution was not strong 
enough for the ministry, and sol left it. 1 have 
taken a step that may not be altogether agreeable to 
you; but it can’t be retraced now. I fellin love with 
the girl who made my sbirts, a blooming, Irish seam- 
stress, and married her. She owns a sewing machine, 
and has energy and perseverance enough for two. 
She keeps me a gentleman, which is my natural 
sphere. All I have to do, is to run of errands, and 
mind the baby. Excuse this short letter; for Biddy 
is calling, and I must go. Yours dutifully, 
“WASHINGTON LAFAYETTE THADDEUS PERCIVAL 

BROWNE.” 


“Timothy dear, this is the finis of all our dreams 
and aspiratio..s—I say it is too bad!” And the lady 
sobbed violently. 

Their ‘castle in Spain” was demolished, and each 
needed a sedative; so Mrs, Augusta used maccaboy, 
and Timothy dear solaced himself with pipe and 
tobacco. 

We hold up a mirror for conceited and vacillating 
young men, for weakly, ambitious and doting parents. 
Over it we hang an old adage, a simple, trenchant 
thing: ‘‘A rolling stone gathers no moss.” 





(Translated for The Flag of our Union.) 


Che Strength of Gratitude. 


AN ITALIAN FABLE. 





BY MRS. P. H. PHELPS. 
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In the isle of Sicily there was formerly a king 
named Philip, who had an only son named Guzmin. 
The king took great pleasure in the chase, and one 
day while hunting with his lords, captured a wild 
man of great strength and size, and so hairy and ill- 
favored that he was a sight to look upon. He had 
him bound, and led to his palace, where he shut him 
up in a safe and convenient place, and commanded 
that he should be kept a close prisoner. He gave the 
queen the key of his prison, and every day, as a kind 
of pastime, went himself to visit it. 

One day when the king had gone out with a noble 
company to the chase, after having given the queen 
aspecial charge concerning the key, it came into the 
head of the boy Guzmin to visit the wild man. So 
with a bow and arrow in his hand, he went all alone 
to the bars of his cage. After looking at him awhile, 
he began to talk with him. And as they taiked, the 
wild man took the arrow from the child’s hand, It 
was beautifully ornamented, and the child began to 
ery for it and complain, demanding it back » gain. 

The wild man answered: 

‘Open my prison door, «nd I will return it to you; 
otherwise I will not.” ; 

Then the child said to him: 

“How can I open your prison and deliver you 
when I have not the means?” 

“If you will consent to deliver me,” answered the 
wild man, ‘I will tell you how you may do it.” 

“ How?” asked Guzmin. 

“ Watch when your mother is asleep at noon; look 
under her pillow, and rob her of her key when she 
does not perceive you, then bring it here, and open 
my dvor. As soon as iny door is opened, I will give 
you your arrow; and I shall remember and reward 
you hereafter and elsewhere.” 

Guzmin, who thought only of his arrow, went at 
ouce tu his mother, and finding her asleep, stole her 
key, and carried it to the wild man, saying to him: 

“Jf IT open your door, you must go so far from here 
that you will never again be heard of, for if my fath- 
er should take you again, he would surely kill you.” 

The wild man promised, and Guzmin delivered 
him. He then thanked him waamly, and went his 
way. 

So soon as the queen had waked, she missed the 
key, and was greatly astonished. She flew to the 
prison, and f und the door open and the prisoner 
gone. She demanded of every one who had taken 
the key from her without her knowledge. 

When Guzmin saw his mother’s distress, he told 
her all he haddone. Buther distress was thereby 
increased, since she feared that the king in his first 
anger on his return from the chase, would kill the 

boy, so, without delay, she called two of her faithful 





servants, and giving them gold and silver and fleet 





horses, put her son in their charge, bidding them 
flee with him. No sooner were they gone than the 
king arrived, and went straight to the prison to see 
the savage; finding him gone, he was in a great rage. 
But when the queen told him it was Guzmin who had 
delivered him, and that she had sent him away for 
fear of him, his anger changed to grief, and ordering 
his soldiers to mount their horses and accompany 
him, he made a great search through all the country 
to find his son, mourning him far more than the loss 
of the savage. But he sought in vain, four Guzmin 
and his servants had ridden a long way off, over 
mountains, and valleys, and rivers, dwelling now in 
one place, now in another, until he was sixteen years 
old, and was as beautiful as the rose of the morning. 
It so happened that a fiendish purpose then took pos- 
session of his servants. It was to put him to death, 
and divide between them his gold and jewels. But 
their purpose was vain, for God ordered that they 
should not agree together. At this very time they 
fellin with a handsome young man mounted upon 
a fine horse richly caparisoned, who saluted Guzmin 
most graciously, and said to him: 

“Ifit is your pleasure, I will joim you on your 
travel.” 

Guzmin accepted his offer most gladly, and with 
many thanks, and they went on their way. 

This young man was the savage whom Guzmin had 
delivered. Ill-favored as he was, he had a kind 
heart, and was ready to do good to every one. He 
had performed some little service for a fairy, who 
recognizing his kindness, rewarded him by making 
him the handsomest and wisest young man then liv- 
ing, and also sharing with him her power. She gave 
him also a fairy horse to bear him wherever he wish- 
ed to go. 

Guzmin rode with this young man without know- 
ing him (though he knew Guzmin well), till they ar- 
rived at a great city where lived King Geoffrey, who 
had two daughters of wondrous beauty and grace. 
The one was named Potentia, the other Eleutheria, 
and they were so much loved by the king that he 
could not live without them. 

Now in the country over which King Geoffrey 
ruled there were two cruel and frightful horses, who 
killed all the other animals, and sometimes even men, 
a terror to the whole people. And there was no one 
so strong and courageous that he dared attack them. 
The two servants of Guzmin, still devising to destrvy 
him and get possession of his wealth, managed that 
it should reach the ears of the king that their mas- 
ter was a valiant and warlike youth, and that he had 
frequently boasted that he could kiil the terrible 
horses without hurt to himself. 

When the king had heard these things, he sent 
for him to come before him, and promised him a gift 
which would satisfy him for his whole life, if he would 
kill one of the animals then devastating his kingdom. 
But Guzmin wished not to undertake a task so dif- 
ficult and dangerous. When the king saw this, he 
threatened him with death if he should dare to 
refuse. 

Guzmin therefore left the presence of the king in 
much perplexity and anguish of mind, seeing which, 
his unknown friend demanded the cause. Guzmin 
toldhim. The unknown friend then said to him: 

“I will show you how you may be victorious over 
the terrible horses, and please the king in his desire. 
Return to him, and tell him that he shall send youa 
good farrier, and let him make you four horseshoes, 
very large, larger than other horseshoes by two tin- 
gers, with two cramp-hooks a finger long, behind. 
Put them on my horse, which is a fairy, and trouble 
yourself no further. 

Guzmin returned to the king, and told him all he 
had been bidden. The king sent him a good farrier, 
whom he commanded to do all that Guzmin should 
require. But when Guzmin bade him make the 
horseshoes as above, the farrier refused, and mocked 
Guzmin, and treated him as a fool. Guzmin com- 
plained to the king. The king, theretore, ordered 
the farrier, under pain of his severe displeasure, to do 
whatever Guzmin wished. 

The farrier then made the four immense horse- 
shoes with long cramp-hooks, and put them on the 
fairy horse. Then the unknown young man said to 
Guzmin: 

“ Mount at an early hour, and ride until you hear 
the neighing of one of the terrible animals you are to 
encounter. Then dismount, rid your horse of his 
saddle and bridle, and let him go. Climb a high 
tree, and watch the issue of your undertaking.” 

It was noised throughout the city that a noble 
knight had undertaken to kill the savage horses, and 
present them to the king; and when Guzmin rode 
out in the early morning, both menand women were 
watching at the windows to see him. And behold- 
ing him so young and handsome, they pitied him, 
and said, ‘‘Alas! that he should rush on to death!” 


But he went blithely, and when he arrived at the 
place where were the savage animals, and had heard 
one of them neigh, he did as he had been bidden. 
No sooner had he ascended into the tree, than the 
savage horse attacked the fairy animal he had rid- 
den, and there began a dreadful battle, like that of 
two tierce lions. Both horses foamed in their fury 
like wild boars chased by dogs. Finally the fairy 
horse gave the other two fearful blows in the mouth 
with his feet, breaking his jaw, and rendering him 
unable to fight. Guzmin now descended from the 
tree, and putting on him a halter he had brought 
with him, led him away to the city, and presented 
him to the king. The king was glad, and madea 
feast of triumph, to which he invited the whole city. 

The feast and triumph over, he demanded that 
Guzmin should capture the other savage beast, and 





bring him to his presence. His companion ordered 
him to do as before. The fairy horse fought again, and 
80 valiantly that the other received a blow that lamed 
him in one of his legs. Guzmin then bound and led 
him to the king, as he had his fellow; and thus the 
country was delivered from a heavy curse, 

When Guzmia was returned to his lodgings and 
lain him down to sleep, he was disturbed by a great 
noise in a vessel of heney. He arose, and opening the 
vessel, perceived a wasp, which moved its wings but 
could not lift itself from the honey. Pitying the mis- 
erable little insect, he set it at liberty. 

It was the next day that King Geoffrey sent for 
him, and when he bad appeared before him, said: 

“It is by your means that my kingdom has been 
delivered tr _m a terror and a curse, for which I 
wish to reward you; and as | have no other gift suit- 
ed to your merit, I have determined to give you one 
of my daughters in marriage. But you must un- 
derstand that I have two, one of whom, named 
Potentia, has hair like tine gold; the,other, Eleuthe- 
ria, has hair like fine silver; and now if you can di- 
vine which is she who has the tresses of gold I will 
give her to you in marriage; otherwise you shall lose 
your head.” 

‘*Is this the reward of my labors?” exclaimed Guz- 
min. “Is this the great benefit you promised to 
render me for delivering your kingdom? Alas, lhave 
merited better from you. But let it be at your dis- 
cretion. Do with me as pleases you.” 

‘Leave me,” said the king. “I will give you till 
to-morrow to study the matter.” 

Guzmin found his companion, and told him all that 
the king had said. 

“ Be not troubled,” was his answer, “ for I will de- 
liver you from the danger before you. You remem- 
ber the wasp that you rescued from the vessel of 
honey, and set at liberty. It will secure you safety, 
for it will go to-morrow after the banquet to the pal- 
ace, and fly three times around the face of her who 
has the golden hair, and she will drive it away with 
her white hand. When you have seen this done 
three times, know that she that has done it is to be 
your wife.” 

“Alas!” said Guzmin, “ shall I ever be able to re- 
turn the many favors I have received from you? But 
He who recognizes the smallest goodness will supply 
all wherein I fuil.’* 

“Listen, Guzmin,” said the other. “ There is no 
need that you reward me for what I have done for 
you. Solong Ihave been with you, and yet you 
do not know me. Iam the savage whom you deliv- 
ered from your father’s prison; and my name is Rob- 


inet. You delivered me from death, and I have J 


sought to repay you.” 


He then told him of the fairy’s kindness, how she 


had changed him to a handsome youth, and shared 
with him her power, at which Guzmin was surprised 
and delighted. 

The time came for Guzmin to appear before the 
king, and his companion went with him. The king 
commanded that his two daughters should be brought 
before G i They app d, covered with white 
veils, so that no one could have told the one from 
the other by their appearance. Then the king said 
to Guzmin: 

‘““Which is she whom I am to give to you in 
marriage?” 

Guzmin was silent, not knowing what to say. The 
king pressed him for an answer, till Guzmin said: 

“The time which you gave me has not expired.” 

His words were confirmed by thecompany. While 
the king and all the others were waiting, there came 
the wasp, and, buzzing, flew round the face of Po- 
tentia, she who had the golden hair. Annoyed by 
the little creature, she drove it away; but not until 
she had driven it away three times, did it finally leave 
her. 

Still Guzmin was somewhat in doubt, hardly dar- 
ing to trust to so smaii a circumstance for his guid- 
ance, but he confided in his faithful companion. The 
king now addressed him : 

**What do you say, Guzmin? We must put an 
end to this.” 

Guziin looked at one and the other of the maidens, 
and put his hand upon the head of her who had been 
pointed out by the wasp, saying: 

“Sire, this is your daughter who has the golden 
hair.” 

Her veil was then removed, and they saw that it 
was indeed she. 

King Geoffrey, in the presence of all the people, and 
to their great satisfaction, gave her to him in mar- 
riage, and to his faithful and grateful friend Robinet, 
was given her sister, the maiden with the silver hair. 

Guzmin now made known to King Geoffrey that he 
was the son of the king of Sicily, at which he was 
greatly pleased, and ordered that his nuptials be cel- 
ebrated with all possible magnificence and triumph. 
He also sent tidirgs te the king and queen of Sicily 
of the marriage of their son with his own house, add- 
ing great praises of the courage and excellence of the 
young prince. Ms words can express the gladness of 
his parents that he was at last found by them, and 
that he had proved himself worthy of their love, and 
the long anxiety they had suffered on his account. 








THE GOOD WIFE.—Fuller, in his description of a 
good wife, says: ‘‘She commandeth her husband in 
equal matters by constantly obeying him. She never 
crosseth her husband in the spring-tide of his anger, 
but stays till it be ebbing water. Her clothes are 
rather comely than costly, and she makes plain cloth 
to be velvet by her husband wearing it. In her hus- 
band’s sickness she feels more grief than she shows,” 
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THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 

On the east side of Lafayette Place, in the city of 
New York, stands one of the noblest institutions in 
the New World—the library given by the Astors to 
the city of New York. The library owes its exis- 
tence to the public spirit of the late John Jacob As- 
tor. For many years he carefully considered the 
subject, and at his death bequeathed the sum of 
four hundred thousand dollars “ for the establishment 
of a public library in the city of New York.” The 
will provided that the management of the aftairs of 
the library should be confided to eleven trustees. 
The building was completed and opened in January, 
1854. It is in the Byzantine style of architecture, and 
is one of the handsomest of its kind in the country. 
The library room is one hundred feet in length by 
sixty-four in width, and fifty in height, and is reach- 
ed by a flight of thirty-six marble steps. The lower 
rooms are used for the deposit of public d t 


THE HABITS OF THE BEAVER. 

One of the most remarkable animals known to man 
is the beaver, whose fur was oncé so highly valued for 
hats. The beaver is low and squat in its body, very 
thick and heavy, and generally about two feet in 
length. The most peculiar part of it is the tail. 
This is very large, being nearly half as long as the 
body, oval in shape, and flattened on the upper and 
under sides. It is also, with the exception of a small 
portion at the base, not covered with fur like the rest 
of the animal, but with a sort of horny scales, which 
are produced by a thick, dusky skin. The tail is fre- 
quently used as a prop when the animal stands erect, 
and uses its forepaws in working. 

About the latter part of August the beavers begin 
to congregate, and, having selected a convenient spot 
on some stream, commence to build their winter quar- 
ters. They work at night, and this renders it very 
difficult for naturalists to observe their habits. They 
cutdown with their teeth trees sometimes five or six 
inches in diameter, at a point above their settlement, 
so that the current may float them down to the proper 
place. They then secure these trees and commence 
the construction of a dam. When the current is 
gentle the dam is carried horizontally across, but 
where the water is swift it is built with an angle or 
curve up stream. The dam is based securely on the 
bottom of the stream, and mud and stones are ap- 
plied to the trees by the beavers. This, together with 
the deposits of soil which are carried down the stream, 
render the dam an excellent structure. It gives the 
stream a sufficient depth to prevent it from freezing, 
and the beavers then commence to construct their 
houses. In collecting materials for building, the 
beaver carries them between his forepaws and chin. 
He arranges them properly with his forefeet, and 
when he has tixed a portion as he wishes it, he turns 
and gives it a slap with his tail to secure it. The 
beavers rarely congregate except at the building sea- 
son, and then breed their young in solitary places. 
They have been greatly thinned out by the hunters, 
but now that silk is taking the place of their furs in 
the manufacture of hats, they are not so much sought 
after, and are commencing to appear again in places 
where they were thought to be extinct. 


CONCERNING ENGAGEMENTS. 








and other purposes. 

In January, 1856, Mr. William B. Astor, perceiv- 
ing that the original building was not “large enough 
for the purpose contemplated by his father, made a 
donation of an adjacent piece of land eighty feet wide 
and one hundred and twenty feet deep, and soon after 
commenced the erection of an additional building, 
which has since been completed. The whole edifice 
will contain about two hundred thousand volumes, 
which number is being rapidly made up. 

As early as the year 1839, Mr. Astor, aided by Doc- 
tor Joseph G. Cogswell, the present superintendent 
ofthe library, purchased a number of books, with a 
view to the course ultimately pursued by him. In 
May, 1848, Doctor Cogswell was appointed by the 
trustees to his present position, in accordance with 
the known wishes of Mr. Astor. In the fall of the 
same year he went to Europe, authorized to pur- 
chase books to the amount of twenty thousand dol- 
lars. He was absent about four months, during 
which time he collected twenty thousand volumes. 
‘These were placed in a building temporarily rented 
for the purpose. At the time of the opening of the 
library building, the number of volumes had in- 
creased to seventy thousand. ‘The full capacity of 
the buildings has been almost reached at the present 
time. 

In the selection of the books, particular care was giv- 
en to those which it was believed would be most useful 
to a young and growing country. The departments 
of technology and bibliography are unusually rich, 
and that of American history is designed to be one of 
the chief features of the collection—great care being 
taken to embrace in it everything of value to the stu- 
dent. In linguistics, particularly oriental, the Astor 
Library is the most valuable in America. Greatcare 
has also been given to natural science, the works on 
this branch numbering about seven thousand vol- 
umes, and many of these are rare and costly. 

Every facility is given to visitors to avail themselves 
of the advantages of the library. A systematic and 
excellent mode of government has been adopted, 
which is satistactory to both oflicers and visitors, 
There, on almost any day of the week, one may meet 
with the bright lights of our glowing literature. The 
place is one of the most attractive in New York, and 
you rarely come away without being both pleased and 
benefited. 

The catalogue of the library will be, when com- 
pleted, the most perfectly printed library catalogue 
ever published. It will consist of eight octavo vol- 
umes, numbering upward of five hundred pages each. 
The first four volumes will be devoted to an alpha- 
betical index of author’s names, and the remaining 
four to a systematically arranged catalogue of sub- 
jects. A portion of the work has been printed, and 
the rest approaches contemplation. 

It was a wise deed of the merchant prince to give 
to the country this great means of improvement. It 
is a far more enduring monument than could be 
reared of bronze or marble, and will forever link 
the name of its founder with the blessings he has 
helped to perpetuate. 





“From Gay TO GRAVE.”—A ball is announced 
at Red Bluff, California, to raise funds to improve the 
graveyard. 





Engag ts or betrothals are simply promises ex- 
changed between two parties to marry at some future 
time. In some parts of Europe, and in the East, they 
are regulated by set ceremonies, but in this country 
are managed according to the particular opinions of 
the parties. Among the Jews great attention is paid 
to betrothals. The company, including the young 
people, assemble at the bride’s house, where the mar- 
riage contract is drawn up with great formality, par- 
ticular attention being paid to the dowry which the 
bride is to receive from her father. This ceremony is 
conducted in the presence of a notary, who repre- 
sents the civil government, and when the contract is 
signed by all parties, a handsome entertainment fol- 
lows. The marriage takes place at the convenience 
of the parties. These matters are arranged on the 
Continent by marriage brokers, who carry ona regu- 
lar business of this kind, and have constantly on hand 
matches, with dowries varying from five thousand to 
two hundred thousand dollars. Although a betrothal 
is considered a solemn aftair, it is frequently broken 
by the bridegroom, even on the day of the marriage, 
in consequence of the depreciation of the stocks which 
are sometimes advanced as the bride’s dowry. 

Next to the Jews, the Germans place the greatest 
weight upon betrothals, an engaged couple enjoying 
many privileges denied to mere lovers. 


AN INTERESTING STATEMENT, 

M. Bondin of Paris, in a paper submitted to the 
Academy of Sciences, makes the toJlowing statement: 
The number of persons in France killed by lightning 
between the years 1835 and 1864, was two thousand 
four hundred and thirty-one, and the number wound- 
ed by lightning, nine thousand five hundred and 
sixty-nine, making a total of twelve thousand killed 
and wounded in a period of thirty years, or a mean of 
four hundred victims per year. Twenty-eight per 
cent. of these unfortunates are females. M. Bondin 
also states that in a number of cases in which the 
lightning fell among groups of persons of both sexes, 
there was a decided immunity shown for the female 
sex. 








BEHEMOTH. 

Some time ago, while visiting the Academy of Natu- 
ral History, we were struck with the Mastodon skele- 
ton there, and were forcibly reminded of the beast 
that is so well described in the book of Job. Theold 
Jewish rabbins teach that the Behemoth is one of the 
two marvellous ox-like animals, male and female, 
created by God at the beginning of the world. The 
female, they say, has long been slain, and her flesh is 
preserved for a banquet for the faithful Israelites on 
the Resurrection morning. The male still lives, and 
eats daily the foliage of one thousand mountains, 
which grows again by night. He is to be slain to fur- 
nish a feast to the Messiah at his appearance. 








ANSWERED.—A Glasgow minister, recently, in de- 
livering a special sermon to children, after quoting 
the text, ‘‘ He careth for them as for the apple of his 
eye,” and explaining how sensitive an organ the hu- 
man eye was, concluded by asking his dear young 
friends whatany of them would dosupposing a mote or 
a little sand went into their eyes, when up started a 
little fellow and answered, “1’d blow my nose, sir!” 





NEXT WEEE’S PAPER. 


The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 


“THE WREATH OF GERANIUM: or, Bessie’s Tri- 
als,” by August Bell. 

** LORD NELSON’S PROTEGE,” by James Dabney. 

“ AN OFFICIAL BLUNDER,” by James D. M’Cabe, 
Jr., unavoidably omitted this week. 

“IN A STREET-CAR,” by Kate Putnam. 

* CAPTAIN ALICK’s LEGACY,” by M. T. Caldor. 

‘“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“THE STEREOCOPTICON: or, Natural Science in 
Brambleville,” by James Franklin Fitts. 

“A LARK,” by Theodore Arnold. 

“THe GREEN WHEELBARROW,” by William L. 
Williams. 

“THE CRADLE PILLOW,” by George Bancroft 
Griffith. 

“SUMMER LONGINGS,” by Mattie Winfield Torrey. 

* RAINBOWS,” by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin. 

“ ANOTHER BLOSSOMING,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 





Hew Publications. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR MAY. Pub- 
lished by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 


The May number of this delightful and piquant 
Magazine is out, as full of matter, engravings, and 
all that goes to make a first class serial, as a patron 
could desire. It circulates all over the Union, and is 
wel d in th ds of families. The contents of 
the May number are as follows :—‘‘ Fashions of other 
Days;” “* Uncle Addlepate’s Story ;” ‘* Mount St. Sal- 
vador and Lake Seresio ;” ‘‘ Temple of Kali, near Cal- 
cutta;” “ Ruins in Delbi;” ‘ Two Portraits ;” “ Wil- 
liam Penn’s Treaty with the Indians ;” “ Waiting on 
the Girls;” ‘‘ Chemicals;” ‘Slipping Away ;” ‘The 
Hunter’s Vengeance;” “The Mistakes of Three 
Days;” “Evening Hymn;” “Picnics; ‘ Alone;” 
“The Husband’s Mistake ;” ‘‘ Experience of a Coun- 
try School-Teacher;” ‘‘The Anonymous Letter;” 
“The Two Armies ;” ‘‘All a Troubled Dream ;” ““Ab- 
ner Grant’s Thanksgiving ;” “‘ April;” “‘ The Skele- 
ton in the Chapel;” “ Alfred Trample’s Mistake ;” 
“ Editor’s Table ;” “‘ The Florist ;” ‘‘ The Housewife ;” 
“Curious Matters;” ‘‘ Facts and Fancies;” “The 
Humors of the Day *—(Humorous Illustrations). 

BALLOU’s MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty centsa year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for jifteen 
dollars. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one ‘year, 
$3.25.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOv’s MonTH- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions for $9.00. Now is the time for clubs. Address 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street. 


CHERRY AND VIOLET. A Tale of the Great Plague. 
By the author of ** Mary Powell.” 239 pp. Pub- 
lished by M. W. Dodd, New York. 


A simple and beautiful story of English life two 
hundred years ago. It is one of the most attractive 
works yet given to the public by Mr. Dodd. For sale 
by Lee & Shepard, 149 Washington street, Boston. 
Lucy ARLYN. By J. F. Trowbridge. 564 pp. Pub- 

lished by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

Mr. Trowbridge is so well and favorably known to 
the public as an author, that the success of any of his 
works is certain. The present volume contains many 
of his best qualities as a writer, and many of his most 
decided faults. Yet, on the whole, it isa book of 
great interest, and is written with a grace and facility 
that cannot fail to make it attractive to even the 
most fastidious. This volume was sent to us, we sup- 
pose, because of the friendship existing between Mr, 
Trowbridge and ourselves. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
so rarely honor us with their publications, that the 
reception of one is somewhat a matter of surprise. 
We avail ourselves of this opportunity to say to this 
enterprising house, that we are always ready to re- 
ceive their books, and to notice them according to 
their merits. 

A TrEXT-BoOK ON CHEMISTRY. 

Schools and Colleges. By Henr 


Illustrated. 507 pp. Published by 
ers, New York. ' 


An excellent treatise, and one for which we predict 
great popularity. 
THE Lost TALES OF MILETUS. By the Right Hon. 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M. P. 182 pp. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


Whatever Sir Edward Bulwer does is well done, 
but we confess that we think this little volume far 
beneath his genius. It is chiefly interesting as 
coming from his pen. 

WALTER GorING. AStory. By Annie Thomas. 155 
pp. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 
An interesting story bya very popular author. All 

of the above for sale by Messrs. A. Williams & Co., 

100 Washington street, Boston. 


NEw Music.—We have received from Messrs. 
George D. Russell & Co., 126 Tremont street, Boston, 
the following publications of new music, which are 
for sale by them :—‘ Le Torrent de la Montagne ;” by 
Sydney Smith; “A Gentle Hand hath led thee 
Home,” words by W. Dexter Smith, Jr., riusic by 
E. N. Catlin; “’Tis past Midnight, why don’t he 
come?” words by W. Dexter Smith, Jr., music by 





For the Use of 
Draper, M. D. 
arper & Broth- 


Fred. Clernence; “I’m glad Father’s come ”--Little 
Mary’s answer to “Come Home, Father ”—words by 
W. Dexter Smith, Jr., music by Charies Blamphin; 
“Ring the Bell softly,” words by W. Dexter Smith, 
Jr., music by E. N. Catlin; ‘‘ Hird’s Masonic Quad- 
rille.” 





BLACKGUARD. 


The term blackguard originated in the days of 
Elizabeth, and was applied, partly in sport, and 
partly in contempt, to the lowest grade of court ser- 
vants—the carriers of coals and wood, turnspits, and 
laborers in the scullery. Allof these followed the 
court wherever it went. Hodge, in his “ Tllustra- 
tions,” says:—“ Her majesty, by some means I know 
not, was lodged at his house, Euston, farre unmeet 
for her bighness, but fitter for the blacke garde.” The 
term blacke garde was applied in Ireland at that day 
to all abanduned women of violent character, and to 
low ruftians, from which it passed to its present use. 





WISE SAYINGS. 

Self-denial leads to the most exalted pleasures, 
and the conquest of evil habits is the most glorious 
triumph. 

*Tis much better to be thought a fool, than to be a 
knave. 

Civil, obliging words cost but little, and do a great 
deal of good. 

He who will hear no counsel, cannot be helped. 


e 

FASHION 1N WASHINGTON.—A Washington corre- 
spondent writing of the appearance of the fashion- 
able thoroughfares of the capital on pleasant after- 
noons, says most of the foreign ministers have ba- 
rouches with drivers in livery. General Grant, when 
alone, appears in a top-buggy, with a gray nag; Sec- 
retary Seward rides in a two-horse cab; the Secre- 
tary of the Navy looks like old Neptune himself on 
horseback; Senator Sprague and his beautiful wife 
attract much attention in their handsome open car- 
riage, but not so much as Senator McDougal does on 
horseback. 








THE HAIR FEVER IN ENGLAND.—The yellow fever 
is still raging in England. Ladies are still striving 
to be walking vegetables; the darkest hair may be 
turned to carrots within a month; they little know 
what they are doing. An honest coiffeur told a 
young friend of ours, at the commencement of the 
mania:—‘O yes, miss, I can make your hair beauti- 
ful yellow for two years, but after that time I cannot 
be responsible!” After that, ladies, you will either 
be gray or bald. Such is the influence of the gold 
hair-washes; besides which they bring eye diseases, 
and sometimes paralysis of the brain. 





THE HoG DIsEAsE.—The New York papers state 
that “trichinosis” has made its appearance in sev- 
eral pork-packing establishments in that city, that 
eight pork butchérs have quently left the busi- 
ness, and that pork has dé¢ d in price four cents 
a pound, recently. . 





6" SELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be tound a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLac oF ouR UNION take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautitul paper to their patrons. 
Itisa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
pease during the week, and that, too, of the highest 
iterary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly 
for the FLaG ly its are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
TALES, SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its col- 
umns with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to 
please all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor 
to the HomE C1rCLE, THE Camp, THE CouNnTING-Room, 
THE WORKSHOP, and THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one-fi‘th of each paper for 
Jour or siz numbers—never more. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION, 





Onecopyoneyear - - - = -= + = §4.00 
Two copies omeyear - - -* = = - 1.50 

oar *s nde <s eS ee 8 ao ere 
Ta * oe - 218 - = 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club often. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

(4 Tue FLAG oF OUR UNION and BALLOU's MonTH- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLaG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN Union for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
ary Union, BALLOU’S MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 
Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Bpectnen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

Ge Canada subscribers must send twenty cents ad- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBtisuers, 





63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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LUO. hold yor 
Si yuegpe ery Her ts 
BY FANNIE STEVENS BRI cE. « But 
He an. 
i. “aed 
Little Lucy, Ther: 
Sitting by the window plaiting straw, asked, * 
Sure I am a loveller maiden haan 
Never yet you saw, 
White her brow as saintly waterlilles leaped 
Kissed to bloom by Summer's ardent lips; bans « 
Fair her cheeks as beds of new-blown clover, over he 
Where the bird beside the brown bee sips. “Hein: 
Ir Rore ° 
Little Lucy, fs cali 
Bright as heaven's own sunlight is her hair, does 1 
And I think the look that shines below it her har 
God's best angels wear! Ralp 
Blue her eyes as violet-buds unfolded “But 
Ere one half of May's brief days are told; “No, 
Clear as inland lakes in late June weather, down til: 
When the sunset tips each wave with gold. held he 
Ill. nearer 
Little Lucy, trolled | « 
Sitting by the window night and morn— “Th 
Purity in ripeliest completeness, keep ) 
Beauty in its dawn!. will te’ 
Does she dream, as fly the busy fingers love y« 
In and out among the pearly strands, aalend. vi 
Of the other webs that Fate is weaving— thas 
Grimly weaving with remorseless hands? ony 
IV. Ros: 
Little Lucy,— but a! 
Hear the happy song that red mouth frames; repent 
Striving, waiting.—wretchedness and doubting Her ' 
Are to her but names. 4 
Without cloud the present smiles around her, consc 
Rainbow-crowned afar the future stands; right : 
Little dreams she possible want and sorrow her. 
Wait her in that radiant promise-land. she c 
day. ‘| 
V. 
Little Lucy, An 
Sitting in the humble cottage chair; him, 
Stay your steps, O vain and callous worldling, long 
Say for her a prayer; passi 
Bare your head, and pray that God will make her gies 
Life a better life than yours or mine; St. 
Or that pe in his great love will take her to hn 
In her innocence to his breast divine! | won! 
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BETROTHAL + 
HEN St. John and Ralph | kn: 
returned to Torbay, there | by‘ 
were quite a number of sur- " 
prises. Victoire did not un- | to . 
derstand why St. John look- | sto 
edsostrangely. She thought ll 
he had grown years older. a 
Snowy threads were in the | a ° 
clustering curls around the | ag 
temples, that she had never | an 
seen before, and his manner, | wa 
though uniformly kind, was | ‘ 
distrait and grave. ly 
If St. John was a puzzle | hi 
to Victoire, Rose was not 4 
less an enigma to Ralph. | ne 
He had come back with | fr: 
uch hope. He was too sanguine in his temper- th 
poner mo too much in love with her, to believe that | bi 
his rejection was final. He was, therefore, unutter- | sh 
ably dismayed, when she treated him not only with | th 
indifference, but with coldness, and repelled his ad- 
vances with positive anger. She seemed to take a | m 
pleasure in xaying cruel, spiteful things. ye: 
‘What ails you, Rose?” he said, at last. “You 
are not yourself.” fi 
Her white lids lifted slowly. th: 
“Am I not?” y 
“You know you are not,” he said, hastily. ‘You | 0 
are not naturally petulant and irritable.” ol 
“] don't know. I would be willing to believe al- | r 
most anything of myself,” she said. Such a look of | er 
hard, scornful defiance in the beautiful face, such | c'' 
bitterness in the tone, that Ralph was startled. 
“ Rose, you have some trouble that is not known to | 5 
me.” b 
She faced him suddenly. ar 
« Don’t seek to know it, then! The less you know | + ° 
of me, the better it will be for you.” ‘ 
«That shows how little you realize my love, Rose,” 
he said, sorrowfully, “If you will tell me your 
trouble, you shall see how gladly I will help you.” 
Suddenly she lifted her luminous eyes to his face; 
their splendor overrun her whole countenance, and 
mae it glow with beauty. J 
“Ralph Willoughby, how much do you love me?’ 
The answer came swift and hot. 
“So well that 1 would cross the deepest gulf to 
reach you; so well that if you were poor, and igno- 


sain 
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| t, was lodged at his house, Euston, farre unmeet 








grata, 














od. Clernence; “I’m glad Father’s come ”—Little 
ry’s answer to ‘Come Home, Father”—words by 
Dexter Smith, Jr., music by Charles Blamphin; 
ting the Bell softly,” words by W. Dexter Smith, 
-+y music by E. WN. Catlin; “Hird’s Masonic Quad- 
‘e,”” 





BLACKGUARD, 

Che term blackguard originated in the days of 
‘izabeth, and was applied, partly in sport, and 
trtly in contempt, to the lowest grade of court ser- 
nts—the carriers of coals and wood, turnspits, and 
oorers in the scullery. Allof these followed the 
‘rt wherever it went. Hodge, in his “ Tllustra- 

. ons,” says:— Her majesty, by some means I know 


t her bighness, but fitter for the blacke garde.” The 
rm blacke garde was applied in Ireland at that day 
all abandoned women of violent character, and to 

\w ruffians, from which it passed. to its present use. 





WISE SAYINGS. 
Self-denial leads to the most exalted pleasures, 
id the conquest of evil habits is the most glorious 
-iumph, 
Tis much better to be thought a fool, than to be a 
nave. 
Civil, obliging words cost but little, and do a great 
val of good, 
He who will hear no counsel, cannot be helped. 


é 
FASHION IN WASHINGTON.—A Washington corre- 
~ ondent writing of the appearance of the fashion- 
ble thoroughfares of the capital on pleasant after- 
"o00ns, says most of the foreign ministers have ba- 
suches with drivers in livery. General Grant, when 
‘lone, appears in a top-buggy, with a gray nag; Sec- 
‘etary Seward rides in a two-horse cab; the Secre- 
‘ary of the Navy looks like old Neptune himself on 
orseback; Senator Sprague and his beautiful wife 
‘itract much attention in their handsome open car- 
| stage, but not so much as Senator McDougal does on 
orseback. 











THE HAIR FEVER IN ENGLAND.—The yellow fever 
is still raging in England. Ladies are still striving 
'o be walking vegetables; the darkest hair may be 
urned to carrots within a month; they little know 
what they are doing. An honest coiffeur told a 
‘oung friend of ours, at the commencement of the 
‘ania :— O yes, miss, I can make your hair beauti- 
ul yellow for two years, but after that time I cannot 
© responsible!” After that, ladies, you will either 
@ gray or bald. Such is the influence of the gold 
‘air-washes; besides which they bring eye diseases, 

: and sometimes paralysis of the brain. 





THE Hoa DisEasE.—The New York papers state 
hat “trichinosis” has made its appearance in sev- 
ral purk-packing establishments in that city, that 
-ight pork butehérs have uently left the busi- 
.e88, and that pork has sed in price four cents 
pound, recently. 


| 
| 





GF" SELF-BINDING PoRTFOLIO.—We have had 
uanufactured for our paper a PoRTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
ut to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
ery durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
nd clean asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
ach number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
eady to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
hem at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
ipon the receipt of $1.25. 
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I. 
Little Lucy, 
Sitting by the window plaiting straw, 
Sure I am a lovelier maiden 
te Never yet you saw. 

White her brow as saintly water-lilies 
Kissed to bloom by Summer's ardent lips; 
Fair her cheeks as beds of new-blown clover, 





es 








“ Rose, you have some trouble that is not known to 
me.” 

She faced him suddenly. 

“ Don’t seek to know it, then! The less you know 
of me, the better it will be for you.” 

« That shows how little you realize my love, Rose,” 
he said, sorrowfully, “If you will tell me your 
trouble, you shall see how gladly I will help you.” 

Suddenly she lifted her luminous eyes to his face ; 
their splendor overrun her whole countenance, and 
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BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 


Where the bird beside the brown bee sips. 


II. 
Little Lucy, 
Bright as heaven's own sunlight is her hair, 
And I think the look that shines below it 
God's best angels wear! 
Blue her eyes as violet-buds unfolded 
Ere one half of May’s brief days are told; 
Clear as inland lakes in late June weather, 
When the sunset tips each wave with gold. 


Ill. 
Little Lucy, 

Sitting by the window night and morn— 
Purity in ripeliest completeness, 

Beauty in its dawn!. 
Does she dream, as fly the busy fingers 
In and out among the pearly strands, 
Of the other webs that Fate is weaving— 
Grimly weaving with remorseless hands ? 


IV. 
Little Lucy,— 
Hear the happy song that red mouth frames; 
Striving, waiting.—wretchedness and doubting 
Are to her but names. 
Without cloud the present smiles around her, 
Rainbow-crowned afar the future stands; 
Little dreams she possible want and sorrow 
Wait her in that radiant promise-land. 


Vv. 
Little Lucy, 
Sitting in the humble cottage chair; 
Stay your steps, 0 vain and callous worldling, 
Say for her a prayer; 
Bare your head, and pray that God will make her 
Life a better life than yours or mine; ~ 
Or that pe in his great love will take her 
In her innocence to his breast divine! 
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CHAPTER IX. 
BETROTHAL 


HEN St. John and Ralph 
returned to Torbay, there 
were quite a number of sur- 
prises. Victoire did not un- 
derstand why St. John look- 
edso strangely. She thought 
he had grown years older. 
Snowy threads were in the 
clustering curls around the 
temples, that she had never 
seen before, and his manner, 
though uniformly kind, was 
distrait and grave. 

If St. John was a puzzle 
to Victoire, Rose was not 
less an enigma to Ralph. 
He had come back with 
much hope. He was too sanguine in his temper- 
ament, and too much in love with her, to believe that 
his rejection was final. He was, therefore, unutter- 
ably dismayed, when she treated him not only with 
indifference, but with coldness, and repelled his ad- 
vances with positive anger. She seemed to takea 
pleasure in saying cruel, spiteful things. 

“What ails you, Rose?” he said, at last. “ You 
are not yourself.” 

Her white lids lifted slowly. 

“Am I not?” 

“You know you are not,” he said, hastily. ‘You 
are not naturally petulant and irritable.” 

“TI don’t know. I would be willing to believe al- 
most anything of myself,” she said. Such a look of 
hard, scornful defiance in the beautiful face, such 
bitterness in the tone, that Ralph was startled. 





made it glow with beauty. 
“Ralph Willoughby, how much do you love me?” 
The answer came swift and hot. 
“So well that 1 would cross the deepest gulf to 


rant, and low-born—a child of the streets—a beggar | 
—all the same I would take you to my heart, and 


hold you there forever.” 

Her face changed, her eyes grew tender. 

“ But if I were wicked?” 

He smiled incredulously. 

‘If I loved another?” she said, with hushed voice. 
There was a dead silence inthe room. Then he 
asked, ‘‘ Yo you love another?” 

Again, for an instant, her eyes met his, a blush 
leaped to her cheeks, and rose till it touched the 
bands of royal black hair that lay in proud plainness 
over her forehead. He was answered. 

“ He loves you, of course.” 

Rose gave a low laugh. “Poor Ralph! His brain 
is calmer than yours, his heart is colder. No, he 
does not love me.”” And as she spoke, she put out 
her hand with an inviting gesture. 

Ralph caught and held it tast. 

“ But he will love you?” he said, questioningly. 
‘No, he will never love me.” And her face went 


nearer, and Ralph’s masterful eyes held and con- 
trolled her. 


quer you at last, my love—my queen rose!” 


repeated the questi 





, * Will you marry me!” 


long time. 


she saw a light stream out under the door. 


it in person. Would he have lights brought? 


if you please.” 
looked up, smiling gravely. 


said. 


by the window, and looked up, rather wistfully. 


stopped abruptly. 
“Is monsieur ill,or sad?” asked Victoire, softly. 
“Tam both,” he said, briefly. 


want you to help me shake it off.” 


him, “I think perhaps I had better sing to you.” 


than a bird’s song. 


tired him. 


yourself.” 


contidence. 


and to me more beautiful than the rest. 





reach you; so well that if you were poor, and igno- 


down till the soft, warm breath swept the hand that 
held hers. In a moment she was drawn closer and 


“Then you shall be mine. No one-sided love shall 
keep you from me. If I do not make you love me, I 
will take the consequences. But I shall. I shall 
love you so fondly, I shall pet you and care for you 
so tenderly, I shall make myself so necessary to you, 
that you will not be able to help it. O, I shall con- 


Rose was sobbing now, as if her heart would break; 
but all the time he was soothing her, he persistently 


Her head was in a whirl, her impulses riotous, her 
conscience asleep. Why not? She had as much 
right to love as anybody. St. John would never love 
her. Why not accept the next best to that which 
she could never hope for? ‘Thousands did that every 
day. Why should she be morescrupulous than they? 


And so at last she promised, and went away from 
him, more gentle and good than she had been for a 
But an angry cloud crossed her face as, 
passing the little room which they used as a library, 


St. John and Victoire were there alone. He liked 
to have that child with him, Rose said, to herself. It 
would not be strange if he should marry her yet. 
Suppose he were to know that she was Christine’s 
child! It was easy to guess what would happen then. 
But she should never have that advantage, if Rose 
Beauchamp could keep a secret. She went to her 
escritoire, unlocked it, and took out a package, turn- 
ed it over and over slowly, half-resolved to burn 
them. But at last she replaced them in the escritoire, 
and locked it fast, while her face wore a defiant smile. 
St. John rang the bell, and Mrs. Gordon answered | only a little crack, but I can see a table with some- 


“No. I don’t want any lights yet. Is Victoire in 
her room? If she is, you may ask her to come here, 


A moment after, Victoire entered the room. He | she is crying. 
“TI sent for you toamuse me. Will youdo so?” he 


“J will try, sir; but I am afraid I do not very well 
know how,” she said, as she sat down on an ottoman 


“Do anything,” he answered. ‘‘ Read to me, sing | den terror, and run away up stairs. 
to me, talk to me—anything to divert me—” He | comes, aud is angry with me, and says if I speak a 


“A week ago I had | wake up; for the child, she says, is dead, and is going 
a very sorrowful experience.. I have gone over it 
again and again; my mind has dwelt upon it till 1 
am worn out with the perpetually recurring pain. I 


**T will, with all my heart,” said Victoire, earnest- 
ly; then adding, with a simplicity which charmed | be put in the cold ground, and I wake, trembling and 


There was no instrument in the room, scarcely any 
need of one, for her voice was sitrgularly natural and | of me, and gives me dancing lessons all day long. I 
fresh—hardly requiring an accompaniment any more 
When at last lights were 
brought, Victoire laughingly protested that she 
should not sing another note; she was sure she had | dancer; and so it goes on and on, and I gradually 


** You have not tired me, yet you shall not sing any 
more. You shall talk. You shall tell me about 


Victoire’s eyes drooped. She would so gladly have 
forgotten the past, and yet often when she was alone, 
the old things came back to her; reminiscences of | really a likeness to that dear, dead face that death 
years long gone by, some vague as a dream, and ‘ 
others fresh and vivid as if they were only the events 
of yesterday. At those times it would have been a | he said, with earnestness. 
relief to talk. And now St. John’s sympathetic pres- 
ence and kindly tone were gently inviting her | eyes: 


“TI don’t know if what I say will seem plain to 
you,” she said, hesitatingly. ‘Some of my remem- | not say you would give me writing todo? And then 
brances are very indefinite—almost as if they were 
dreams. Sometimes I think they are so—and yet 
some are so Vivid that the thought of them seems to 
carry me back in person to those old times. There 
are scenes and facts that dwell in my mind, like re- | she could collect herself, the opportunity had passed 
membered pictures. One is more real and constant, | by. 
It is of a 
sweet face, pale and sad like a Madonna—always 
looking at me with tender, pitying eyes. I don’t 
know why L associate this face with low, sweet hymns 
sung at twilight by a child’s bedside, softly-spoken 
prayers, that the child in lisping, unintelligible 
words tries to"repeat; with passionate kisses, and the 
clasping of arms about the child, and sometimes a 


rain of hot tears upon her face, and then a storm of 
indignation swelling the little breast at some one 
having been cruel to her pretty mamma—and some- 
times for an instant it flashes upon me, as if a curtain 
were pulled away, that Fam that child; but just as 
everything is growing plain, the cloudy curtain slips 
back, and it is all dark and vague again, and I am 
poor, lonely Victoire!” 

St, John touched the soft gold curls almost rever- 
ently. 

* Poor little girl!” he said, pityingly. 

‘But, monsieur,” she said, quickly, lifting up her 
head, “I pray God that was not my mother—she 
must have suffered so much.” 

There was a little silence, and then St. John said, 
**Show me some more of these pictures.” 


“There is nothing else that is beautiful,” said Vic- 

toire, sadly. ‘There are other scenes that dance be- 

fore me like the pictures of a kaleidoscope; there 

seems to be a great many people going up and down 

stairs; I peep from a half-open door and watch them ; 

they are all gentlemen, and most of them wear 

moustaches and look fierce; there is one dark and 

handsome, and looking to my childish eyes as tall 

and grand as a king; I want to rush out and speak 

to him, but somebody whom they call Adele pulls 

me back roughly, and says that monsieur will be 

very angry if I dare to show my face. Then all these 

tableaux fade away, and there is only a little ugly old 
man whom I am terribly afraid of, and Adele; the 
house is still, and the days are warm and sunny; I 
have a dream of going out of doors, where I seem to 
be in the midst of a great crowd of people, and a 
terrible, confusing din; but Iam half wild with de- 
light at the noise, and the beautiful sights, and the 
round, yellow sun that hangs right over my head. I 
am in the midst of the crowd when there comes in 
sight a pair of horses, all bright and glittering. I 
push my way through the mass of people to get 
nearer to them as they come dashing along. It comes 
nearer and nearer—the splendid sight—and I grow 
so wild and excited that I rush out and try to seize 
the bright, shining thing that hangs downward from 
the horse’s mouth. But then it all grows very dark, 
and the horses and everything vanish away, and 
there is only the old man and Adele. The old man 
comes, and hangs over me, and his great ugly under 
lip shakes and quivers so that I am frightened, and I 
cover my face with the bedclothes. I am in a room 
that is very high up, and very far off, and I get so 
tired of staying there, that once, when Adele is gone, 
I get up and steal down stairs. I must be a very 
little thing, for I go down one foot at a time, and 
hold fast to the balusters, as fast as I can, but the 
short, chubby fingers will not go around them. When 
I get down I hear some voices not far off, and I creep 
sottly to the door of the room and lookin. There is 


thing white upon it; the dark, handsome man stands 
there, and his face frightens me, I don’t know why; 
the ugly old man is there, too, and so is Adele, and 
Adele has her apron at her eyes, and I wonder why 
I often cry, I think, when Adele is 
unkind to me, but I did not know before that grown 
people ever cried. In a minute, the ugly old man 
turns down the covering that hides the something on 
the table, and 1 see that there is a little child there, 
fast asleep—so fast asleep and so white, and with such 
a strange, dieadtul look, that I am seized with a sud- 
Then Adele 


word or utter a sound, I shall go to sleep like the 
child 1 have seen—so fast aslé&p that I shall never 


to be put in the cold ground, and will never play in 
the warm sunshine any more. This frightens me so 
that I dare not make a noise, but I cover my head 
and cry softly to myself, and I dream about the child 
who is dead, and sometimes I think it is I who am to 


sobbing. After this,.I somehow lose Adele, and there 
is only the ugly old man and a woman who takes care 


get O so tired of the dancing! but I do not dare to 
stop, because the old man says if I do he will turn me 
into the street to starve, as did my mother, the ballet- 


find out that the ugly old man is Monsieur Le Grig- 
nac and I am Victoire.” 

The low, mellow voice ceased suddenly, and St. 
John, who had been looking at her intently, started. 
What was it that her face suggested? Was it only 
the resemblance of youth and beauty, or was there 


had sanctified? f 
*“‘ You shali never want for anything while I live,” 


Victoire flushed up, and the tears sprang to her 


‘But, monsieur,” she said, presently, smiling 
through the mist, “I cannot be dependent. Did you 


perhaps I may come into a fortune,” she added, 
laughingly. But he did not notice the remark, and 
Victoire’s series of cautious questions all slipped her 
memory. She was not a bit of a diplomat, and before 


By-and-by St. John said, “I must send you to bed 
now, little girl, if you are to have bright eyes in the 
morning. Victoire, you have done me good, and I 
thank you. Shall I tell you something, child? A 
good many years ago—rather more than your life 
numbers—I knew a girl as innocent as you—as lovely, 
too, I think, for she was fairer than any flower. A 
week ago I saw her again; but she was dead; and I 





had to stand by her so, and think what a terrible 
mistake her whole life had been—and think, too, of 
another life that her error had darkened. That was 
a hard thing—to look upon one whom you have loved, 
and have to thank God that eke is dead.” 

St. John could not guess why she started away 
from him trembling so violently, nor why her eyes 
suddenly flooded with tears. 

She went up stairs presently, and Rose, lying 
wakeful and restless, heard her ™oving about in her 
room. Obeying one of her impulses, she called: 
‘Victoire, come here! What have you and St. 
John been talking about?” she asked, giving her a 
sharp look, 

“About a good many things,” Victoire replied. 
Then she asked, suddenly, “ Miss Beauchamp, what 
trouble has St. John had during his absence?” 
“Trouble! 0,” replied Rose, with affected indiffer- 
ence, “he accidentally came across the woman 
whom, a great many years ago, he was just on the 
eve of marrying. She was dead. I think they showed 
hita into the room where she lay dead in her coffin. 
Of course it was a great shock to him. But she was 
@ perfidious woman, and treated him shamefully. 
He must hate her memory.” 

Rose did not understand why Victoire went away 
with such a white face—such a pathetic sorrow lying 
in the tender eves, ‘ 





CHAPTER X. 


THE CAPTAIN FULFILS HIS PROMISE. 


ROSELANDS was shining in its summer glory. 

Still, golden days, and soft, warm nights followed 

each other round and round the mystic circle. The 

day went out in such golden splendor you scarce 

could tell when the night came; and when the long, 

silent, starlit, fragrant hours brightened into dawn, 

the night had grown so lovely that you were loth to 

let it go. There were flowers everywhere; wild 

columbines swzrg their crimson bells upon every 

sunny knoll, and around the rough base of many a 
great gray boulder; the grassy banks along the edge 
of the brook were starred with Houstonia as white and 
pure as an angel’s soul; the brook itself, coming 
from the heart of dark, deep forests, and rippling 
through the silence of green, lovely valleys, where 
only it and the birds made music, knew where the 
shy, sweet violets and quaint cypripedium were hid- 
den, where the beautiful convallaria died in sweet- 
ness, and the orchis burned its rosy fires, and a hun- 
dred other charming secrets that the broad, open 
fields, with all their opulence of waving grass and 
affluence of sunshine, were unaware of. 

Victoire followed the brook into the forests, and 
the lonely places gave up their mysteries, and made 
friends with the girl. She was dazzled and bewil- 
dered—most of all by the roses from which the place 
had caught its pretty name, and which sheltered 
every hedge upon the roadside, and every copse by 
the way, and the long avenues that went down to 
the road, with pink, fragrant blossoms. 

It was the first summer the girl had known. There 
had, indeed, been long, summer days, years ago, 
when she had looked out longingly upon the bright 
world, as the prisoner looks through dungeon bars; 
but then, she, too, was a prisoner. Now, she was 
free to go and come, to dream pleasant dreams, and 
do pleasant things, to spend hours in the stately 
library, am-ng the dusty toines, the rare, quaint 
missals, wrought and illuminated, and which had a 
peculiar charm for her, and wlth the perfect poems 
that are so few and so precions. Then whole rainy 
days were spent in the drawing-room; the old-fash- 
ioned grand piano allured her. Then Victoire forgot 
herself and all the world, and gave out her soul in 
the music, coming out when the darkness fell, with 
such a pale, rapt face that even the servants noticed 
it; and in their humble estimation she was already 
canonized. For days and week: this life sufficed her, 
or at least, she thought it did. But every day she 
grew more attenuated, the white hands became more 
transparent, her blue eyes more lustrous. What 
ailed the girl? 

Rose Beanchamp, white, lovely blonde as she was, 
with passions, affections, impulses, but with a soul 
that was as yet only a iwivroscopic point, asked the 
question and wondered. Rose sat up stairs for the 
most part, and left Victoire by herself. One of 
those natures whose sweetness is easily acidulated, 
whose love is largely sensuous and self-compla- 
cent, I doubt if now she loved St. John. His 
step did not startle her now; her color was steady 
when he spoke to her. Out of the ashes of her dead 
passion had arisen a proud indifference that might 
be hate, but could never again grow into love. But 
there was not even this cold neutrality in her position 
towards Victoire. 

How could she like the gu: who might any day, 
by some fortuitous chance, come between her and her 
fortune? how could she tolerate the girl who had, in 
a week, found her way to a heart that for years she 
had besieged in vain? With her nature it would 
have been impossible. A keen conscience would 
have startled her, shown her the enormity of her 
feelings; but to have been keenly conscientious 
would have been not to be Rose Beauchamp. 

So she let Victoire alone, partly because she hated 
her; du reste she was going to be married in the fall, 
and was obliged to go into town often, to do her 
shopping. 

After one of these visits, she sat in her boudoir, at 
a delicate lunch that she had ordered. Victoire 
passed the open door. 

«Victoire, come in!” Rose called. 

Victoire came. 
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| * Let me pour you acup of chocolate.” And Roxe’s There was a soft rustle in the copse near by, a flut- St. John was sitting there, in the great arm-chair; | Her bridal morning. Ah, what a terrible mockery! quickly stepped back a pace or two. But in an in- | down, scar 
dainty fingers lifted the pretty little silver coffee-pot. | ter of a white garment. They turned, but all was | and Ralph, standing near him by the tire and looking | For there in the doorway stood Victoire, her. hands || stant he said: and hage: 
Victoire watched her dreamily. still. down into the kindly, hand face—hand uplifted, a rain of tears falling, her voice choked by : | “Pshaw! Pma fool! Captain—”’ But the word | death wou 
“You are admiring the work? It is an exquisite “Only a squirrel anxious to get home before dark,” | still, but with the shadows of age fast creeping over | sobs. ‘ || died upon his lips; for the captain’s bullet whistled | passions ¢ 
i thing, is it not? "Tis an heirloom. Those are the | said St. John. . it—realized for the first time how far his marriage} ‘‘O Rose, Rose! A dreadful thing has happened in | through the air, and the next moment the moon | stern, rele: 
} Beauchamp arms and initials, ‘ Always conquerors.’ “If you prefer Miss Windsor—” Ralph went on. would separate him from this brother whom he had | the night!” ry shone down upon the white, prin-distorted face, upon | turned hin 
i Is it not a nice thing to be an heiress?” “Pray don’t talk such nonsense!” St. John inter- | so idolized. Rose got up, her eyes slowly dilating, her face 1 the crimson river of blood that deluged the dewy | to himself 
i Victoire’s eyes were instantly lifted. Wonder, | rupted, gravely. “1 shall introduce Victoire to New St. John looked up suddenly, and met his wistful | whitening. y | y rass and innocent flowers, upon the murderer who | too, bya! 
, scorn, sorrow, flashed in the mute reproach. Butshe | York society next winter. After that, I dare say I | eyes. He got up, put his hand on Ralph’s shoulder, “IT know what it is!” She shrieked out the words, | y cds by the body and rifled it of money and jewels, | noble ma 
ig , only said: shall not keep her long. She would never fancy an | —he was the taller—and said, cheerfully: but Victoire could hardly hear the faint whisper. | , and upon the guilty face that peered round in the | life he h 
Dj “* By fair means or foul?” old fellow like me.” “ Well, Ralph, dear boy, are you a happy man to-} She had lain down in her wrapper, and now she \ darkness to see if any one was near—upon the crimi- | And so | 
Rose laughed, but a rosy color leaped to her face.| ‘ Pshaw! Who is talking nonsense now? She | night?” moved towards the door, groping with her hand be- nal who stole away with soft step, eager to hide him- | wretched 
“What difference does it make? The end sanctifies | looks up to you with unmingled reverence. She be-| alph’s eyes dropped to the fire and rested there. | fore her as it’ blinded. Victoire took her hand, and self from all the world, not sorry, or remorseful, or | last, and 
; the means, in most cases,” she said, carelessly. lieves in you as implicitly as if you were the Great “T ought to be happy,” he said, slowly. ‘I have | together they went down into the hall. conscience-stricken, but only intent upon personal | cowering 
} “But, as the Americans say, “will it pay to do| Mogul. She calls you master, in her pretty French- | gained what 1 have been hoping for all my life ” There he lay upon the floor, a crowd around him, | safety. A gau 
: wrong?” English way. You are as blind asa mole, if you don’t Yet it was not a happy face, not by any means the | white, unconscious and motionless. They fell back % —— hevelled, 
7 Rose laughed again, but it was in a harsh, unmu- | see that you can have it just as you like.” face of a bridegroom, that was turned towards the | before her with pitying looks. She saw none of them, appealing’ 
} sical tone. St. John turned his back upon Ralph, and walked | dying coals. but walked straight towards him and knelt down by CHAPTER XI. ‘* Mon 
F t ‘‘ And then it must be so hard!” added Victoire. away. He was afraid he might betray the emotion Late on in the night the remembrance of it haunted | his side, all her remorse and grief uttering themselves MONSIEUR ONCE MORE, nac, in a 
a * C’est le premiere pas qui conte. I can imagine | that he felt. Over and over again his thoughts went | St. John and awoke him from his dreams—dreams in| in the one sentence, broken by sobs that did mot h in the Rue Montmartre has a very “ Don't 
a how any one can commit murder at last!” Her face | back to a picture that Ralph’s badinage had suggest- | which Ralph’s face was before him ghastly white, and | bring the relief of tears: techy ‘ae “ just now. Most of the great and tired 
4 had whitened as she said this, and she shrugged her | ed. Victoire queen of his heart and his home! Such | wearing that strange, pained expression which had| ‘‘ 1 did it—1 murdered him—I murdered him!” See, Saws # ty, for the lodgers are gone, and |“ Ugh! 
ah white shoulders, saying, “‘ Apropos of such pleasant | sweet compensation for all the wrongs of the past! | filled him with vague apprehension the night before. “Then may God forgive you, for 1 cannot.” apartments are pet aie themselves in the attics all but Le Gr 
' subjects, St. John has got his fumous murder case off | Might it be so? He went away quickly, trying to | He woke with a start—broad awake in an instant. It was St. John who said it. But Rose did not cave one evan ms the streets by night, disrepu- “Wea: 
i¥ his hands, and is coming up on Saturday, for the rest | shake off the feeling that mastered him. Inamo-| “St. John!” It was Raiph’s voice, loud, quick and | mind it; never heeded his look of reproach and hor- day and prowl arou - “- sae an fg havescorned, | tWo sou: 
ae of the summer.” ment, he was deep in orders about a new summer- | clear. ror, having only eyes for the pale, beautiful face that table pn ht pe we been the & long time tn | °F own 
The glad light thatsuddenly shone outin Victoire’s | house that was building—acute, grave, and business- | ‘‘ Yes, Ralph!” He was up inan instant and had | till this bitter day had lighted up to meet her eyes, be meng ot te or two tragedies at Baden- | “ Hold 
face did not escape her. like—not at all the man to be suspected of any con- | flung the door open. Ralph’s room was across the | and shone full of love and tenderness for her. a bad me ; ara mah insisted oe on considering Marie 
j “St. John coming home!” she repeated, involun- | cealed tenderness. corridor opposite his own. Ralph had been singularly restless that night. , Baden, for Badan os ip A had tly | UP to hi 
tarily. Ralph went back to the house. He had promised “Are you there, Ralph?” Vague premonitions haunted him of some possible him resp ti from his prett establishment, “Sita 
. Rose sipped her chocolate with nonchalance. Rose a drive that night, and in a few minutes he had | There was no answer, and St. John with a feeling | thing coming between him and hislove. Once befure pro gaoesntr Rama Y a wunaef the lodging- | With: 
“He said he was coming, and I suppose he will | handed her into the carriage and taken a seat beside | of vague alarm went back into his own bedroom and | @ marriage had been broken off in that house when i ph gee ig Y ane This had formerly | Where + 
stay all summer—unless he follows Miss Windsor to | her. They drove out upon the main road, making a | lighted a lamp, dressed hastily, and lamp in hand, | just on the eve of consummation. He shuddered in ; hoase ta the Bue reer mt alt how his lod with an 
the springs,” she said, indifferently. circuit of the estate. On their way down a bill they | crossed to Ralph’s room. glancing over St. John’s life—realizing now ashe had = posers ieatie inst monelour ‘and | bright < 
Again Victoire echoed her words. “Miss Windsor?” | passed a tall, shabby man, dressed in faded, torn A whiff of air rushing out as he entered, extin- | never done before how lonely and loveless it had been. always Rein ‘ace poy vga a height that | Skies, a: 
“His fiancee, you know! O, you didn’t know it? | clothing, and hobbling forward by the help of acane. | guished his light, but there was yet a pale glow from | He tried to shake off this presentiment, but he laugh- this pe 1 “d paw all the people in the neigh- “Dri 
Why, it was all the talk of his circle six months ago, A moment after, Rose exclaimed: the setting moon, and by it he could see that the | ed and puohed at himself in vain. At last he got up c not only the nr gent as they would the plague. “No 
and now it is understvod to be an engagement. She “*O Ralph, there are scme cardinals! Pray get me | room was empty. The long window upon the veran- | from the window where he had been sitting, saying , borhood pers voided him except a few gentle- Sto 
is a splendid woman—not a beauty, but brilliant and | Some!” da was open wide; the bed had not been slept in. | impatiently, it was no wonder he was going wild, sit- Indeed everybody pee usually wore a uniform, al- small, ; 
accomplished. So you may as well make up your He sprang from the carriage, giving her the reins, | Very much startled, he hastened to light a match to | ting here gazing out into the night like any lovesick men who, a reed rele A en they sought mon- gone lo 
mind to a new mistress for Roselands. It’s a pity, | 4nd ran down the bank towards the brook. A minute | look at the time; but while he was doing so the pon- | Judith. , pen ta gate a were obliging enough to be | li am 
for do you know I almost thought at one time that if | Passed. Rose sat quietly looking straight before her. | derous strokes of the hall clock struck twelve. He was just turning away, when something moving cleur’s pasar: Sevent ed in everything that related to ‘with 
things had been a little different—you had had more| “Would madam please to give a poor man a| S0late? He thought he had only drowsed, but he | across the lawn caught his eye. 4 peor ple his sister vie 
advantages, you know—you two might have done} penny?” must have slept more than an hour, ‘* Hillo!” exclaimed Ralph, all his mental tremors ’ “ jane visit Sinn dee of these gentlemanly per- “Go 
4 very well together. He is really a good deal interest- | Rose looked up with a start. Thetall,shabby man| He glanced from the window. Was that thefigure| gone in an instant. ‘“ What’s that fellow prowling : nian Grige ac always rubbed his hands and chuck- baubly 
‘ edin you. Why, are you choking yourself with the | was close beside her, his hat extended, his head bent. | f @ man upon the lawn, or only a shadow thrown by | around here for? I dare say it’s that beggar—or pos- Jed and leered, and said, “Ah, Marie, they will have to Wh 
; chocolate?” Rose took out her purse, selected a coin, and turned | °2® Of those firs? No shadow, but something | sibly a burglar in disguise. I must see to it.” be very eine : if they 0 awe you and me, ch, my water 
Victoire got up. “Pray excuse mo. I am very | to drop it into the hat. But the next instant a ery human, living; tor while he looked it moved, slowly| He raised the window gently and stepped out, hur- } petri P ing ha 
awkward.” broke from her lips. at first, then swiftly, and disappeared behind the | rying quickly across the lawn in the direction in To which Marie invariably responded: which 
She went away—the arrows of that speech rank- “My God! is it you?” tangled, blackthorn hedge. which the tigure had disappeared. } ee old idiot! You would have betrayed your- Then 
; ling in her heart. . A sardonic smile curved the lips, and the haggard, | 5t- John took his pistols, went down stairs quickly | “‘Hillo, sir! What do you want here? If you self Mees times if it had not been for me. You from 
A few days later, St. John came home, and in a | handsome face grew dark and fierce, as he answered; | #24 out into the night. There was a thin film of| want a lodging, I can give you one; but if you’ve any always a fool, Pierre.” = 
' day or two more, Ralph joined them. The yearhad| ‘It is I, Miss Beauchamp!” cloud overhead, but a tresh breeze blew out of the | dishonest plans in your head, you’d better be off.” bey 4 io fis Grignec would crouch down into a | “rst, : 
i told upon Ralph. He was more bronzed and manly,| There was no time for anything more. Ralph | S°Uth, breaking it up every moment, and letting the | He had come upon him suddenly as he turned an er by the fire, and stretch out his yellow hands he mu 
i more reticent and cautious; but there was still the | darted up the bank, his hands full of the fiery, scar- | P@le stars look down. With these fickle gleams dark- | angle of the hedge. pervs th uae and whine out: An 
f old fire in his eyes, the old hasty impulsiveness in | let blossoms. ness alternated; the evergreen copses were black| ‘The tall figure that was stretched upon the grass eo ; hard upon aman, Marie! Haven't I facies! 
his speech. Victoire watched him in his devotion to| ‘Why, my love,” as the horses sprang forward, | Walls hedging in the lawn; the paths disappeared, | drew itself up slowly, turned and looked at Ralph. al nd net ou? Haven't i— porter 
Rose, and half smiled to berself' as she remembered | “ what is the matter?” the white avenue grew dim. The wind was softand| ‘‘ Well, what do you want?” an . an without doubt, In the affair of | W/™" 
_o the little cottage in the environs of Baden-Baden. | She was white to the lips, but she tried to smile, | W4FM} it brought odors of heliotrope and rhododen- | ‘The man put up his hand, and with a deft move- th aeninre Gana” ange 
: Yet she wondered if Rose really loved him. Her | saying, “That man startled me, asking for charity, | 400, and occasional hints of the sea not far away. | Ment removed the mask which he wore. The moon “Hes Marie! hush!” ail 
AY P| white, proud face never flushed at his approach, the | I did not know he was near till he spoke close at my | The odors were rich, and lay heavy on the moist, | was low down, but its light striking across his face “And in the assassination of the duke,” proceeded diss: 
A | lily hand never trembled, the silver tones never tal- | side.” warm air. One or two night-birds were chirping in | revealed it plainly. the relentless woman. EY 
A tered. But keener eyes than Ralph’s might have| Her voice trembled. the thickets; now and then a fire-fly would flash} Ralph started. ch rs Marie! For God's sake hold your tongue,” i 
| aa been deceived—every word and look was so gracious | “I should not have left you,” Ralph said, in self- | through the haze; the drone of the crickets filled all] _ “Well, you know me, don’t you?” said the other, ried Le Grignac shivering all orer. a 
§ and sweet. reproach. ‘Do you know the man?” the interludes of the birds’ music. shortly. ¢ She lauded pate fully. “ You were always a cow- Pi 
. And so the rosy weeks slipped by, and autumn| ‘No; I never saw him before.” St. John went on and on, adown the long avenue} “1 am sorry to say that I do, Captain Wallace.” 1, Pierre ” = 
\ came. St. John had been at home all summer, and| Ralph put his arm around her and kissed the rosy | till he reached the stone gateway at the entrance.| “Ah! you are complimentary,” laughed the cap- een what if am? Why can’t you let the past on 
: yet it had not been in the least dull. He was never | lips, never guessing how false they were. Then they | There were no sounds but the harmonious ones of| tain. “There was a time when my company was not alone? Why can’t you, I wonder? I’m sure it isn’t A‘ 
tired of studying Victoire. The long hours they | drove slowly homeward, beguiling the way with | »4ture; nobody else scemed to be stirring; it seemed | go distasteful to you.” J > very on storemember, But youalways blame | “ 
spent together in the library, the music lessons, the | lover’s talk. But Rose did not forget her terror. | #8 if he, and the birds, and the crickets, and this] Yes, there was such a time, but considering the : e nee always did—just as if you were always her 
rides, the long twilight talks, were precious to him. | Her face was still blanched, when, as she bade him | ‘tous, fragrance-drunken wind had the world and | issue of our last meeting, I am rather surprised that Heht. Why didn’t you keep the captain when you| 5! 
But he never once suspected that he was in love. good-night, she said: the night to tl Ives. He stopped at the gate and | you should refer to it,” said Ralph, dryly. re him—” oon 
“ Where is your protege?” said Ralph, one day, as “Don’t go out agdn, Ralph, to-night, will you?” listened. Once he fancied he heard the tramp of} «But now you are going to settle down into a ee Why didn’t you keep the girl when you had her?” | 98k 
they were sauntering together in the grounds. “ Why, dear?” hoofs afar down the road, but it might be the steady | family man, you cut your old acquaintances. It’s a santas Marie. “The game was all in your J 
q “Victoire? I don’t know.” She flushed a little. “I don’t know exactly, but I fall of the water over the milldam by the village. shabby thing to do; but 1 confess that Miss Rose is a hands, but you were too stupid to play it. If yoa to« 
i “You should, then. Rose says she spends her time | wish you would not.” After all, his alarm might be needless. It was like- | good excuse.” hadn’t been such an idiot, we might have been rich— ly 
i either out of doors or at her music. The being out| Ralph patted the round white cheek, saying, “Are | 1Y that Ralph had taken a fancy to sleep in some| “Rose! What do you know of her?” demanded rich, Pierre—do you hear?” , 
; of doors is well enough, but the less she has to do| you growing nervous, darling? ‘That was an ill- | ther room. Now he remembered a little bedroom | Ralph, hotly. « ['m sure,” he began, with a horrible distortion of |” 
with music the better. Rose says—” looking fellow whom we met. I did not have a fair | OM the library which he sometimes used, and he| + { know her very well. I was almost tempted to face 4 
i “It seems to me that Rose does not take much | sight of his face, but I almost thought he was masked. | ‘ed to go back, striking into a path which wound | marry her myself. She was not ill-disposed towards i “It’s no use quarreling though, now,” she went | *" 
: pains to make her happy here,” interrupted St. John, | Some moonstruck Hamlet, perhaps. At any rate, | “itcuitously towards the house. But he had not pro- | me,” on, without minding him, She was cowering in a 
t in a displeased tone. there’s no fear of him.” ceeded a dozen paces in this direction before he stop-| Ralph’s eyes were blazing. corner by the wretched fire, and her dark eyes—firm 5 
i ; Ralph’s face flushed hotly. ‘ You are always find- | Rose still stood by him, a perplexed, doubting look | P&4s all his forebodings realized, his worst fears/ «Captain, take care what you say. I am nota for- and expressive eyes—were fixed musingly on the dull - 
1 ing fault with Rose!” upon her face. eclipsed by the ghastly reality. For death barred his | pearing man—” blaze. “The time has gone by, Pierre, both for you th 
| St. John did not reply, and Ralph repented hastily. | “Ralph!” she began, putting her hand upon his | W@Y. There on the dewy turf lay Ralph, his white,| + Nor [—and I’m not in a mood to bear contradic- and me. We shall never have any chance aguin. | * 
; ““Why couldn't you have fallen ia love with her | arm. still face upturned toward the stars, his blood flowing | tion. Ask Rose—? We did our best. We kept in the way we were start- th 
| yourself?” he continued, with his usual recklessness. | “ Well, dear?” over and drenching the sod, and crimsoning the} «stop! Her name taken upon such foul lips! oats We've done a good many bad things, and 
| St. John started. “ With Rose?” She hesitated. At last she said, laughing, but not | #owers that blossomed among the grass. Ralph was shivering with indignation. recious few good ones. I think perhaps we should 
i ' ‘*O, confound it, no! It’s fortunate for me you | naturally, ‘No matter. I wont teil younow,Ithink.| “Q my God! What cruel thing is this?” And] ‘The captain laughed. h ve done better to have let the bad alone. But | 
) ‘ didn’t. I mean with Victoire.” Did you say you were going out?” weaker than a child the strong man sank down beside | —« Miss Beauchamp, then. Ask her if she remem- pre m4 it’s easy to get absolution.” », 
St. John did not change color or lift his eyes from | ‘No, I don’t intend to do so. You may sleep with- | e body, OPES by horror and grief, and quite in- | pers the summer at Torbay. Ask her who rescued ht Marie,” snivelled Le Grignae, “ don’t , 
; a ape he was examining. out fear of burglars—St. John, William and I would | ©@Pable of any action. her when she got herself adrift in the boat. It wasn’t prone” : . 
. e is a mere child, he said. be more than a match for any three, I think. Every- : my fault if, as the novelists say, gratitude ripened “J’m not. I’m above such meanness. I was never 
Rather old forachild. I believe she is seventeen,” | thing is ready for to-morrow, is it not?” An hour before Rose Beauchamp was walking up| into love—was it?” so perfect a hypocrite as you, Pierre, though I could in 
iy said Ralph, dryly. ‘**T believe so.” : and down her room. Her fuce was pale and agitated,| A light was breaking upon Ralph—a lurid light lie upon occasion as well as another. But you! why | ° 
t They had drawn together as they walked, and now “And we are to drive to church precisely at eight. | and sometimes she clasped her hands together, as if | that was so ghastly and hateful, that be would fain you are deceitful to the marrow—dissimulation is 
paused a moment, St. John looking over the country | So now, dear, you must go, if you are to look beauti- | some impotent longing possessed her. have shut his eyes toitif he could. Was it possible our life.” ’ 
with thoughtful eyes, and Ralph studying his face. ful to-morrow—as all brides do, and as you must, “Twish I had warned him—I wish I had,” she} that this was the man whom she had loved? He : “ Marie ou are so hard upon me!” he remonstra- n 
‘* I say, old fellow!”—Ralph laid his hand on his } above all others. Now good-night!”” ' muttered. ‘ What could have sent that man here? | had saved her life. 1t might be. ; ted caametaitigs ” 
brother’s shoulder, and looked at him with tender He wondered what made her lips so cold—why that | O, if anything should happen to Ralph!” And the **I dare say you have told this hideous story at all “ Pshaw!” She stretched her thin, white hands 
eyes—“I say, I wish you’d think of it. It will be | repressed shudder ran over her. He had said, in the | remembrance of the loving, handsome face looking | the club-rooms in Paris!” said Ralph, huskily, after over the blaze. “It’s a doleful prospect, Pierre. No ja 
lonesome for you when Rose and I are gone. Think | hot haste of his passion, that no other love of hers | down so tenderly upon her, came now to haunt her | amoment’ssilence,and then he recalled slight innuen- fire and no eupper.” : 
of it! Wouldn’t it be pleasant to have such acharm- | should stand between them. Was he ready to abide | like a phantom, to awaken the keenest remorse, to | does that had puzzled him at the time, but whose While these two sat thus in their wretched home, | 
ing little woman opposite you at the table, to pour | by that declaration? Not he, of all men, with his | call up black memories that she had buried out of her | remembrance was now maddening. mutually jealous, recriminating, elarving, as they | ‘ 
your coffee and ask you for the news—to kiss you | impulsive, headlong, exacting temperament. sight. Now somehow her heart yearned strangely “IT dare say 1 have,” answered the captain, care- | had pre together another was coming toward 
when you go out, and cry her pretty eyes out because Of course it was the thought of that love that made | towards her lover. She had never thought shecould | lessly. “ But,” he added, after a cautious glance at them from polio the po He had been hunted from 
you don’t come home to dinner?” her seem so strangely to-night. And yet her eyes | care so much for him or for any one again. Ralph’s face, “ money will purchase my silence.” lace to place like a wild beast. His name was upon 
‘It’s a pity Rose is not here to see your picture of | had been wistful and tender as she besought him not | ‘“*O Ralph! Ralph!’ and she wept and wrung her| “Not my money!” said Ralph, sternly. “If it is or lips linked with terms of execration. He hid 
domestic bliss,” said St. John, smiling. to gv out. Ralph glowed at the recollection. Well, | hands. as you say, why it lies between her and me; but if | himself from the light of day; he, once a refined, 
Ralph grew grave. “Really, though, St. John, it | to-morrow she would be his wife. He could defy the The slow hours of the night went on. Sometimes | you have wronged and defamed her, you shall answer educated gentleman, with a gentleman’s instinct and 
| would be a good thing for you to do. You don’t | world to come between them then. He wished it | she slept, but oftener lay broad awake, imagining all | to me for it!’ he added, fiercely. A ty cleat coal been herded with the vilest of 
| need money, and it would be a thousand times finer | was over—he wished he was sure of her. possible horrors, suffering keenly. A white rage shone in Earle Vincent’s face. people, with hes whose outward filthiness was only 
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**O Rose, Rose! A dreadful thing has happened in 
Rose got up, her eyes slowly dilating, her face 


“I know what it is!” She shrieked out the words 
but Victoire could hardly hear the faint whisper. : 
She had lain down in her wrapper, and now she 
moved towaris the door, groping with her hand be- 


There he lay upon the floor, a crowd around him, 


but walked straight towards him and knelt down by 


It was St. John who said it. But Rose did not 


ror, having only eyes for the pale, beautiful face that 


Ralph had been singularly restless that night. 
Vague premonitions haunted him of some possible 
thing coming between him and hislove. Once before 
@ marriage had been broken off in that house when 
just on the eve of consummation. He shuddered in 
glancing over St. John’s life—realizing now ashe had 
never done before how lonely and loveless it had been. 
He tried to shake off this presentiment, but he laugh- 
ed and puohed at himself in vain. At last he got up 
from the window where he had been sitting, saying 
impatiently, it was no wonder he was going wild, sit- 
ting here gazing out into the night like any lovesick 
Judith. 

He was just turning away, when something moving 
across the lawn caught his eye. 

“ Hillo!” exclaimed Ralph, all his mental tremors 
gone in an instant. “ What’s that fellow prowling 
around here for? I dare say it’s that beggar—or pous- 
sibly a burglar in disguise. I must see to it.” 

He raised the window gently and stepped out, hur- 
tying quickly across the lawn in the direction in 
which the figure had disappeared. 

“ Hillo, sir! What do you want here? If you 
want a lodging, I can give you one; but if you’ve any 
dishonest plans in your head, you’d better be off.” 

He had come upon him suddenly as he turned an 
angle of the hedge. 

The tall figure that was stretched upon the grass 
drew itself up slowly, turned and looked at Ralph. 

“* Well, what do you want?” 

The man put up his hand, and with a deft move- 
ment removed the mask which he wore. The moon 
was low down, but its light striking across his face 
revealed it plainly. 

Ralph started. 

“Well, you know me, don’t you?” said the other 
shortly. . ; 
“Tam sorry to say that I do, Captain Wallace.” 
“Ah! you are complimentary,” laughed the cap- 
tain. ‘“ There was a time when my company was not 
so distasteful to you.” 

‘Yes, there was such a time, but considering the 
issue of our last meeting, I am rather surprised that 
you should refer to it,” said Ralph, dryly. 

, “But now you are going to settle down into a 
family man, you cut your old acquaintances. It’s a 
shabby thing to do; but 1 confess that Miss Rose isa 
good excuse.” 

“Rose! What do you know of her?” 
nian y ?” demanded 
‘I know her very well. I was almost tempted to 
aenety her myself. She was not ill-disposed towards 
me.’ 

Ralph’s eyes were blazing. 

“Captain, take care what you say. Iam nota for- 
bearing man—” 

“ Nor I—and I’m not in a mood to bear contradic- 
tion. Ask Rose—”? 

“Stop!” Her name taken upon such foul lips! 
Ralph was shivering with indignation. 

The captain laughed. 

“Miss Beauchamp, then. Ask her if she remem- 
bers the summer at Torbay. Ask her who rescued 
her when she got herself adrift in the boat. It wasn’t 
my fault if, as the novelists say, gratitude ripened 
into love—was it?” 

A light was breaking upon Ralph—a lurid light 
that was so ghastly and hateful, that he would fain 
have shut his eyes toitif he could. Was it possible 
that this was the man whom she had loved? He 
had saved her life. It might be. 

“I dare say you have told this hideous story at all 
the club-rooms in Paris!” said Ralph, huskily, atter 
a moment's silence,and then he recalled slight innuen- 
does that had puzzled him at the time, but whose 
remembrance was now maddening. 

“I dare say I have,” answered the captain, care- 
lessly. “ But,” he added, after a cautious glance at 
Ralph’s face, “ money will purchase my silence.” 
““Not my money!” said Ralph, sternly, “If it is 
as you say, why it lies between her and me; but if 
you have wronged and defamed her, you shall answer 
to me for it!” he added, fiercely. 

A white rage shone in Earle Vincent's face. 

‘“‘Tam ready to answer here and now.” And the 
moonlight gleamed upon the silver-mounted revolver 
that he instantly drew out. 





r consciousness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MONSIEUR ONCE MORE. 
Tue old house in the Rue Montmartre has a very 


apartments are empty, for the lodgers are gone, and 


day and prow! around the streets by night, disrepu- 
table people, whom monsieur would once have scorned. 
But monsieur’s affairs have been for a long time in 
a bad way. There were one or two tragedies at Baden- 
Baden, for which the police insisted upon considering 
him responsible, and i had consequently 
been forced to retire from his pretty establishment, 
and resume the personal supervision of the lodging- 
house in the Rue Montmartre. This had formerly 
been a lucrative profession, but how his lodg' 
always conceived a prejudice against monsieur, and 
this unreasonable feeling arose to such a height that 
not only the lodgers but all the people in the neigh- 
3 borhood shunned monsieur as they would the plague. 
Indeed everybody avoided him except a few gentle- 
men who, though they usually wore a uniform, al- 
ways appeared in plain dress when they sought mon- 
sieur’s society, and were obliging enough to be 
exceedingly interested in everything that related to 
monsieur and his sister. 
Yet after a visit from one of these gentlemanly per- 
sons Le Grignac always rubbed his hands and chuck- 
led and leered, and said, “Ah, Marie, they will have to 
be very sharp if they outwit you and me, eh, my 
dear?” 
To which Marie invariably responded: 
“You old idiot! You would have betrayed your- 
self twenty times if it had not been for me. You 
were always a fool, Pierre.” ~ 
And then Le Grignac would crouch down into a 
corner by the fire, and stretch out his yellow hands 
over the blaze, and whine out: 
“You are so hard upon aman, Marie! Haven’t I 
always stood by you? Haven’t I—” 
“OQ yes, you have, without doubt. In the affair of 
the marquis’s diamonds—” 
“Hush, Marie! hush!” 
“And in the assassination of the duke,” proceeded 
the relentless woman. 
“Marie, Marie! For God’s sake hold your tongue,” 
cried Le Grignac, shivering all over. 
She laughed scornfully. “ You were always acow- 
ard, Pierre.” 
“Well, what if I am? Why can’t you let the past 
alone? Why can’t you, l wonder? I’m sure it isn’t 
s» very pl ttor . But you always blame 
me. You always did—just as if you were always 
right. Why didn’t you keep the captain when you 
had him—” 
“ Why didn’t you keep the girl when you had her?” 
interrupted Marie. ‘“‘The game was all in your 
hands, but you were too stupid to play it. If you 
hadn’t been such an idiot, we might have been rich— 
rich, Pierre—do you hear?” 
“I'm sure,” he began, with a horrible distortion of 
face. 
‘It’s no use quarrelling though, now,” she went 
on, without minding him. She was cowering in a 
corner by the wretched fire, and her dark eyes—firm 
and expressive eyes—were fixed musingly on the dull 
blaze. ‘The time has gone by, Pierre, both for you 
and me. We shall never have any chance again. 
We did our best. We kept in the way we were start- 
ed in. We've done a good mavy bad things, and 
precious few good ones. I think perhaps we should 
have done better to have let the bad alone. But 
then it’s easy to get absolution.” 

“Now, Marie,” snivelled Le Grignac, “don’t 
preach.” 

“I’m not. I’m above such meanness. I was never 
so perfect a hypocrite as you, Pierre, though I could 
lie upon occasion as well as another. But you! why 
you are deceitful to the marrow—dissimulation is 
your life.” 

“Marie you are so hard upon me!” he remonstra- 
ted, pathetically. 

‘“ Pshaw!” She stretched her thin, white hands 
over the blaze. ‘It’s a dvuleful prospect, Pierre. No 
fire and no supper.” 

While these two sat thus in their wretched home, 
mutually jealous, recriminating, starving, as they 
had seemed, together, another was coming toward 
them from over the sea. He had been hunted trom 
place to place like a wild beast. His name was upon 
men’s lips linked with terms of execration. He hid 
himself from the light of day; he, once a refined, 
educated gentleman, with a gentleman’s instinct and 
fastidious notions, had been herded with the vilest of 
people, with those whose outward filthiness was only 
equalled by their moral leprosy, in cellars, in noisome 
underground caverns too vile to be allowed that 
name; flying always from the officers who followed 











quickly stepped back a pace or two. But in an in- | down, scared, haunted till he had grown old, and thin, 
and haggard; till heart and hope failed him, and 
“Pshaw! ’ma fool! Captain—” But the word | death would have been a friendiy relief—till now, his 
died upon his lips; for the captain’s bullet whistled | passions dead, conscience awoke, caught him in a 
through the air, and the next moment the moon stern, relentless grasp, and showed him to himself— 
shone down upon the white, pain-distorted face, upon | turned him round and round, revealing his own soul 
the crimson river of blood that deluged the dewy | to bimself in all its hideousness, and showing him, 
grass and innocent flowers, upon the murderer who | too, by a lightning flash, the purity, the honor, the 
knelt by the body and rifled it of money and jewels, | noble manhood, the goodness, which all his wicked 
and upon the guilty face that peered round in the | life he had abjured, and sneered at, and mocked, 
darkness to see if any one was near—upon the crimi- | And so loathing himself, and still clinging to his 
nal who stole away with soft step, eager to hide him~- | wretched life, he succeeds in crossing the ocean at 
self from all the world, not sorry, or remorseful, or | last, and presents himself before the two who are 
conscience-stricken, but only intent upon personal | cowering over the fire in the Rue Montmartre. 


hevelled, unspeakably forlorn—he holds out his hands 
appealingly, and looks from one to the other. 

«* Mon Dieu, whom have we here?” cried Le Grig- | in France—a hideous old man was led to execution. 
He made a little speech upon the scaffold to those 
“Don’t yousee? ItisI. Iam hungry, and cold, | around him. He had been the victim of circum- 
stances—he had always a great regard for justiceand 


nac, in a shaky voice. 


shut-up, desolate air just now. Most of the great | #ud tired—and hunted for my life.” 


gave one or two who hide themselves in the attics all | but Le Grignac never stirred, only whined: 


A gaunt, tall, grim apparition, ragged, dirty, dis- 


“Ugh! Eh!” The spectre came nearer the fire, 


** We are poor, Monsieur le Capitaine. We haven’t 
two sous in the world, and we’ve trouble enough of 
our own.” 
“ Hold your tongue, Pierre!” 
Marie got up from her seat as she spoke, and came 
up to him. 
“Sit down, Earle!” 
Without a word he obeyed, and she went to a closet 
where she rummaged fur a moment, and came out 
with an old bit of a broken cup filled with something 
bright and odorous, that suggested sunshine, and blue 
skies, and purple grapes. 
‘‘ Drink it, Earle!” And he drank. 
‘*‘ Now, Marie, I call that extravagant—” 
‘* Stop your noise, Pierre. Here.” And she tooka 
small, gold cross from her neck. Everything else had 
gone long ago, but mademoiselle was a devout Catho- 
lic, and clung to this as in some one connecting her 
“with the goodness and the heaven of which else she 
had small hope. 
“Go out and buy food and coals!” He seized the 
bauble eagerly, and hobbled away. 
While he was gone Marie was busy. She gave him 
water to wash his face, and combed out the long, curl- 
ing hair which she had once thought beautiful, and 
which was now luxuriant and untouched with silver. 
Then she brushed his shabby clothes, and brought 
from some unknown place a shabby old dressing- 
gown and slippers, and kneeling to put on the latter 
first, guessed how travel-worn he was—how terribly 
he must have suffered. 
And so ministering to him, the man, as he was, 
faded away from before her, and she saw him again 
in the guise of years ago—young, handsome, gallant, 
winning, and her lover; and thinking of those old 
days, some tears fell upon his hands. 
He stirred. The apathy which had possessed him 
dissolved. 
“Why do you do that, Marie?” 
“T loved you once, Earle,” she said, simply. 
**God bless you!” 
Pierre came back with the food and the coals, and 
after eagerly clutching at the part she offered him, 
retired to some den below stairs. 
After he had eaten, she said: 
“ Now tell me all about it, Earle!’? And he told 
her. 
She did not say much in reply, only once when he 
told her how intolerable life had become to him, she 
asked, “ Why didn’t you give yourself up then?” 
*T couldn’t, Marie,” he shuddered. “Iam afraid 
to die.” She did not answer, only laid her hand soft- 
ly upon his. 
By-and-by she said: 
“ You must sleep now, Earle!” 
She arranged the shabby, old chintz-covered sofa, 
and he lay down upon it. 
“Come and sit by me, Marie!” 
She went, drawing a low chair near him and let- 
ting her head fall upon his shoulder. After a while 
there came a low tap at the door. Marie got up, 
softly glancing at Earle. Hewasasleep. Sheopened 
the door. 
** What do you want, Pierre?” 
“Only to see that youare comfortable. I want you 
to be comfortable, my dear,” he said, with a louk and 
in a voice that instantly k 1 her suspicions 
He went away, and in a few minutes she followed 
cautiously, and leaning over the balusters, listened. 
There were voices that she knew well in conference 
in the hall below; in a moment they retired into one 
of the apartments. 
Then Marie, too, went back, and carefully shut and 
locked the door. Her face was white, her eyes glow- 
ing, and her breath came fast, but her hand did not 
tremble or falter in what she had determined to do. 
She put the fender before the grate, and drawing 
an iron brazier intu the middle of the floor, heaped it 
with coals. She broke upa little work-box—a relic 
of better or worse days—for kindling, and watched 
the dull coals as they began to burn redly. 





your reward, Pierre,”’ she said, a quiet smile parting 
her lips. 

She turned then to the couch, and dropped upon 
the low chair beside it, her arms around his neck, her 
tears and kisses falling softly upon the haggard face. 
He stirred, half woke. 

“To-morrow, Marie, we will go away together, and 
begin a new life,” he murmured. 

“Yes, dear. To-morrow—to-morrow.” And then 
neither spoke again. 





swiftly on his track, often almost overtaken, hunted 








nac, his wolfish eyes rolling from one to the other of 
the stout policemen who accompanied him. 


knock not being answered, he knocked more loudly. 
But that also was unnoticed. Then monsieur applied 
the strong club that he carred, and the door flew 
open in a trice. 

“ Mon Dieu!” went up ina cry. “Run, open the | crimson splendor. The red sun hanging low in the 
west shone across miles and miles of snowy fields, and 
“What has happened?” asked Le Grignac, with | streaming in at the deep bay window, lay bright and 
warm upon the soft-hued carpet, upon the landscapes 
They all pressed forward into the room together, | on the walis—reminiscences of the lost summer— 
and then all grew stillin the presence of the great 
mystery. 


windows—open all of them!” 


chattering teeth. 


chief detective, looking at them not unpityingly. 


“The law will be cheated of its victims, and you of | 





Monsieur, the poli 





“They must have been dead some hours,” said the 


A month afterward—they do these things quickly 


virtue—and so on till his foul life terminated—a pro- 
found dissimulator to the last. 





CHAPTER XII. 
“THE KING SHALL HAVE HIS OWN AGAIN.” 


ALL through the beautiful October, while the In- 
dian summer queened it in the woods, kindling her 
crimson fires among the maples, painting the oaks in 
purple lake and the beeches a tawny gold, weaving a 
saffron haze about the distant mountain tops, and 
touching the lakes with shifting, opaline tints, the 
blackness of the shadow of death rested upon Rose- 
lands. In one of the stately rooms, a slight, young 
figure lay motionless—never stirring as the days 
went round and round, wearing a perfect semblance 
of death, only the slow, scarcely perceptible throb- 
bing of the heart preventing the seeming from being 
real. And so the days went on and on, and doctors 
and nurses, more in despair than hope, fought death 
inch by inch, and kept him at bay. 
Up in @ little room by herself, her eyes dry, and 
with no outward sign of sorrow except the white, 
Sphinx-like look in her face, Rose prayed for him ali 
day long—with her lips over and over till she was 
weary, and with her heart always. And so by-and- 
by some news came up that made her turn sick with 
joy. 
It was possible that he might live—live to lift from 
her soul the guilt of his death, live to hear her con- 
fession, to pity and forgive her. The faint hope gain- 
ed strength, and at last became certainty. 
And now as his convalescence became more estab- 
lished, Rose trembled to think that she must meet 
him soon. She dreaded yet longed for the meeting— 
longed to have it over—shrunk from it in inexpressi- 
ble shame. 
The November snow was falling, when one day she 
was startled by St. John’s voice close at her side: 
“ Ralph wants to see you, Rose. He has asked for 
you a great many times, but I haven’t thought him 
strong enough to meet you till to-day. Will you go 
now?” 
She got up immediately, went swiftly down stairs, 
without giving herself time to think, and into his 
room. 
He half raised himself and gave her a long look. 
Whatever distrust he had had, whatever doubts, 
melted away in the light of her presence like snow- 
wreaths in the sun. Her superb beauty was dimmed 
by grief; her beautifuleycs were soft with unshed 
tears; her proud, imperial beauty was gone, and in 
its place a drooping gentleness; her whole air and 
manner seemed to implore forgiveness. 
Seeing her so, he could only hold out his arms, while 
his face became alight with love, and cry: 
*“*O my darling, come to me!”’ 
With a few swift steps she reached his side, and 
sank upon her knees. 
“No, no,” she cried, when he would have raised 
her. “ Wait till you know how false, and dishonest, 
and cruel, I have been, how I have debased the wo- 
manliness that you thought so pure and perfect—and 
then if you can forgive me—O Ralph! I shall bless 
you forever!” 
He listened silently while she told him everything 
—never uttering a word, though there were places 
where his face grew white, and he set his teeth hard 
together. And still at the close the silence remained 
unbroken. 
*©O Ralph!” she sobbed, then, “ wont you speak to 
me? Ican bear blame better than this silent re- 
proach.” 
“J have no words of blame for you,” he said, ten- 
derly. ‘ You have sufferedenough. My whole heart 
pities and forgives you. Did you think my love was 
so meagre and narrow? Dear, we will forget the 
past, and grow good and strong together.” 
She rose, her eyes smiling upon him through their 
tears—and just then St. John came in. 
“Tell him!” whispered Rose, with burning cheeks. 
Ralph told him, softening as much as possibie, and 
extenuating wherever he could, seeing how much she 
thanked him by her eloquent face. 
St. John listened quietly, saying at last, with a 
grim smile, “And yet you are going to marry her?” 
“Tf I can.” 
“‘She hasn't a dollar of her own, Ralph, and how 
do you know but the true heiress will exact the 
arrears.” 
“It is no matter,” Ralph said, with glowing face. 
“Well, you are determined?” 
** Of course we are.” 


you my blessing. There is a certain will, dear boy, 
in which you are mentioned, and you know you are 
, knocked softly. The soft | always at home at Roselands.” 


about the eyes. His face wasastudy when he opened 
the library deer and looked in, 


St. John went away with a suspicious dimness 


A great wood fire was dying out on the hearth in 


upon the dark, oaken doors and wainscoting, and 
upon the lofty book-case packed from floor to ceiling. 
“ Victoire!” he called. 

There was aslight rustling of the drapery about 
the bay window, and Victoire came out. 

“My master!” 

She liked to call him so, having acquired the trick 
in the long lessons that had beguiled the winter—and 
the word had always seemed to him as sweet as a 
term ofendearment. He looked at her, thinking that 
she had grown lovely with every day. 

She stood by a great arm-chair, her white hand 
resting upcu its purple cushion, her pure face full of 
a sweet repose, her innocent eyes meeting his fear- 
lessly. As he looked, the resemblauce that had 
baunted him grew so strong and clear, that half for 
its sake, and half for her own sweet self, he yearned 
to take her in his arms and pour out upon her the 
hoarded tenderness of all the past silent years. But 
he controlled himself, and only said: 

“ Victoire, I have some news for you.” 

The innocent eyes smiled a little as she asked: 

“ What is it?” 

He had a mind to startle her; he wanted to see her 
color come and go, to hear broken, surprised excla- 
mations, to see her deport herself like any other wo- 
man; for as she stood before him so calm and sweet, 
she seemed inaccessible, and his heart began to ache 
with a vague fear. 

** You are the heiress to all the Beauchamp proper- 
ty,” he said, abruptly. “It is not Rose at all, but 
you.” 

Her steady, soft eyes did not falter, only the faint 
rose in her cheeks grew a little deeper as she said, 
quietly: 

“I knew that a long time ago, master.” 

He was greatly astonished. 

“ How?” he asked. 

She told him. 

‘And yet you have staid here contentedly.” 

“The money you have paid me for copying was 
enough for me,” she said, smiling. ‘ But what will 
Ralph and Rose do?” 

* Never mind them. Whatwillyou do? I cannot 
hope to keep you hidden here any longer.” 

For the first time she looked disturbed. 

“Shall you send me away, then? O monsieur!” 

* Victoire, little Victoire,do you know how my 
heart bas yearned over you? Child, you have kept 
your mother’s sweetness, but you are spared her 
faults. You are strong when she was weak. You 
are what I fithcied her to be,” said St. John, with 
emotion. 

* Perhaps, then, monsieur would let me stay with 
him,” said Victoire, an arch smile dimpling her 
cheeks. “I could goon writing, and you could pay 
me the money as usual. I shall not come into my 
fortune just yet, and monsieur is too generous—” 

* Victoire!” 

The repressed vehemence of the tone startled her. 
His face was luminous, his eyes glowing. 

“7 am old and gray, I have known sorrow; my life 
is looking toward sunset, but I want you, love, I want 
you the more for all these. Child, can you love me?” 
Her voice was intinitely sweet and tender as she 
said: 

“ Dear master, I need you, for I do love you.” 





TRUSTING TO LUCK. 

Weare oll Mr. Micawbers at heart, I fancy, and 
entertain an idea that “something will turn up” 
some day, which we will not say we have not deserv- 
ed, but tor which we have not labored. Among those 
who place reliance on Luck, however, rather than on 
their own efforts, Mr. M. must be considered unusu- 
ally fortunate to have ended so well as he did, and it 
must be remembered that he suffered severely 
throughout life, and only at the very last was crowned 
with presperity. The man who has great luck, and 
trusts to it, is almost sure to come to grief, sooner or 
later. Napoleon was Fortune’s darling in a hundred 
fields, but she deserted him, and went over to the 
other side in the most momentous of all his battles. 
When she did that, he no longer called her his Star, 
but his Fate. The kings of old would not have court- 
ed his alliance as the Hapsburg did. They were so 
atraid of 2 !ucky man, that one of them wrote to a 
royal brother to decline his friendship, upon the 
ground that some dreadful calamity was certain to 
overtake him; avery selfish act, by the by, even in a 
king. He believed in Nemesis—which may be freely 
translated as the modern Principle of Compensation 
—and wished to cut the connection with its future 
victim while he decently could. The royal brother 
was so alarmed at this—at the idea of geing deserted, 
while still in a state of prosperity, by his friends—that 
he determined to cast into the sea the article upon 
which he set the greatest value—a certain ring of 
priceless worth—in order to appease the gods; to vol- 
untarily draw misfortune upon himself, just as folks 
used to anticipate the small-pox by inoculation. 














“This is the apartment, monsieur,” said Le Grig- 


‘Then I don’t know as I can do better than to give 


Words are men’s daughters, but God’s sons are things. 
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* [Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Hlirtation Cxtraordinary. 
BY KATE PUTNAM. 
Way the two young men should come to Thorpe 
is best known to themselves. It could hardly have 
been from any sanitary consideration; for neither 
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{From Peterson's Magazine. 


UNMASKED. 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Never again shall T sit in the gloaming, 
Hushing and stilling the beat of my heart; 

For the quick tread that announces thy coming, 
Never again the swift blushes will start. 


When, mid the darkness that surges around me, 
Vainly I look for the promise of light, 

How shall I long for the love which once crowned me, 
Ere on my soul fell the blackness of night! 


Turn where I will, there is pleasure and gladness, 
Music's soft flow, and joys almost divine; 

Radiant eyes, that seem mocking my sadness, 
Over the flow of their amber-hued wine. 


Beautiful forms are whirled by in the dances, 
Faces that flash on me out of my dreams; 

Shine, ye bright jewels! and ye, brighter glances! 
Melt my cold heart with your glittering beans! 


Still I must stifle my moans and my sighing, 
Deck my false face in the ghost of a smile, 
Chatter and sing, while my hopes are all lying 
Dead in the depths of my bosom the while. 


Coldly I roam mid the glow and the glitter, 
Careless of splendor that weary me so; 

Feeling, alas! that my heart has grown bitter, 
Under its burden of sorrow and woe. 


Little they think when my laugh rings the lightest, 
Of the tern heart that is beating below; 

Or, when the rose on my cheek burns the brightest, 
Little they dream ‘tis despair feeds the glow. 


Never again shall I wander beside thee, 
Through the loved scenes where bright memories 
dwell; 
Blessings attend thee, whatever betide thee! 
'Tis my last prayer as I murmur—/arewell! 








Tom Deering nor Charlie Marsh looked likea member 
of the invalid corps. One could not wish to see great- 
er activity or endurance than they manifested in 
following up the various out-door recreations in- 
cident to country villages in general, and this one in 
particular; for, to sportsmen, ef id omne genus, 
Thorpe was a veritable little paradise. Nowhere 
else were the trout so large, or the pickerel so fine, 
asin its many waters; nowhere else were such hills 
for climbing, such lakes for boating, or such gener- 
ally bewildering scenery as it could boast; and no- 
where else were partridges, pigeons, dutks and geese 
80 abundant, or so ready to be shot, as in the woods 
and on the ponds of Thorpe. Such, at least, was the 
modest opinion of its inhabitants, and possibly these 
young men had desired to verify, in their own per- 
sons, the delights whispered in their ears by the fly- 
ing breath of Rumor. For whatsoever reason they 
might have come, there they were, and there they 
will be until the end of this story, which, all things 
considered, is, perhaps, the main point. 

Thorpe was by no means deficient in other beau- 
ties, as natural, but more human. In other words, 
the village girls, as a rule, were exceedingly pretty. 
And, by a long and severe course of training, each of 
our two heroes had succeeded in cultivating his eye 
to a high degree of appreciation of feminine loveli- 
ness. Which two facts, taken together, will intro- 
duce and explain the following conversation. 

“ Jolly little place, this!” 

The ium was p 1 by Tom Deering, 
who, with his pipe in mouth, feet out of window, and 
back to his friend, was serenely surveying the glorious 
sweep of hill and valley, wood and water, unrolling 
below and far beyond. 

“{t'll do,” from Charlie, always more languidly 
nil admirari than the other. 

“Bosh! I should think it would do. Only com- 
pare it with D—— last summer. Tiptop accommo- 
dations, no end of fishing and such like, and pretty 
girls—whew!” 

“They are pretty,” graciously admitted Charlie. 
“ Wonder if you noticed two uncommonly good-look- 
ing ones that we met, this morning, down by—” 
“Didn't I!” interrupted Tom, emphatically. “1 
know who you mean—one of ’em was what the nov- 
els calla stately blonde, and all that sort of thing, 
and the other a saucy little arrangement, with black 
eyes, and a flash in them, too!” 

“Precisely. Well, Tom, I have an idea,” 

“* About those girls? do make it public, then.” 

“ Whenever you will give me an opportunity. Now 
you are aware that we have turned our backs upon 
our friends and families, and taken up our abode in 
a strange land?” 

“‘ Yes—to be sure—” returned Tom, rather doubt- 
fully, removing his pipe, and staring very hard at 
the smoke-wreaths, in an effort to understand his 
friend’s drift. 

“ But, if 1 know anything of Thomas Deering, he 





is not the man to forego, without a struggle, the re- 
finements of female society?” 

“ Hardly, sir,” aflirmed Tom, restoring his pipe, 
and winking violently at nothing, to signify his com- 


ladies.” 


chief by mistake, or manage to frighten ’em, and then 
rush to the rescue?” 
“ Neither,” and Charlie’s tone was just shaded with 
contempt for these short-sighted suggestions. “‘ Don’t 
you see, we want to make a regular thing of it? Be- 
sides, I doubt if they are just the girls to be brought 
out by that sort of dodge. No, get introduced in the 
good old orthodox way—it’s always easy enough in 
these places—and then for some fun! The flirtation 
is good for the summer.” 
“Twill last our time out, Ireckon. But see here, 
Charlie,” anxiously, as a sudden doubt presented it- 
self, “ which is which?” 
“ Well, let me see, which would you prefer?” 
**O, the little black-eyed one, by allodds. Ishould 
only disgust the other, and she would probably bore 
me. I must have some one that likes fun, or there’s 
an end of me.” 
“Very well, suit yourself. I presume I can sup- 
port existence rather more tolerably with the quiet 
one. I hardly think I appreciate high spirits—in 
ladies.” 
“ Sensitive plant! that reservation was well thought 
of, considering the number of high jinks I've seen 
you holding, in your time. But I say, Charlie, let’s 
have no nonsense, no ing off in ples, but 
keep all together in a jolly quartette. 1s it agreed?” 
“If you like,” was the careless response. ‘I can 
have no possible reason for preferring solitude. Only 
I must stipulate for none of those outrageous puns 
with which you made night hideous, after beguiling 
me into your company on that moonlight sail—you 
know when.” 
“T should say so!” laughed Tom, listening to Char- 
lie’s lugubrious whistling of ““O Susannah.” “ You 
and Susy really needed something to relieve your 
overflowing emotions, so [ took pity on you. But 
have it your own way, you ungrateful beggar!” 
As Charlie had conjectured, acquaintances were 
not difficult of management in Thorpe. Before the 
expiration of three days, the hopeful pair had at- 
tended a “sociable,” been introduced to Nora Pres- 
ton and Josie Morse, played the agreeable, and re- 
ceived an invitation to call—an invitation, it is un- 
necessary to say, duly honored. The scamps had 
better luck, than, considering their flirting inten- 
tions, they deserved, but they certainly worked hard 
for it. Particularly Charlie Marsh. Tom Deering 
presently bad Miss Josie laughing, merrily, at his 
quibs and quiddities, and, what with her repartee and 
bright sayings, ended by being as thoroughly amused 
asshe. But Charlie found Miss Preston a trifle more 
reserved, consequently was obliged to make a greater 
effort for her entertainment. Fun was not his es- 
pecial forte, but he 1 the melancholy style— 
irresistible with many—quoted poetry, enlarged upon 
Thorpe’s beauties ot natural scenery, and sentimen- 
talized, generally, with a fervor worthy of a better 
cause. At all events, it was not a failure. 
C'est le premier pas qui conte, and, after the call, 
affairs went on swimmingly. Excursion followed 
excursion, sail, walk, ride, drive and picnic, in quick 
and sweet succession. According to arrangement, 
Tom Deering attended Josie Morse, while Charlie 
Marsh was Nora Preston’s devoted. This was hardly 
in consonance with Nature’s general law of contrast, 
which would have reversed the order, separating 
Tom’s dark eyes and his companion’s gypsy bright- 
ness, to join each with a blonde and blue-eyed oppo- 
site. But allowing for the exception to which every 
rule is liable, these young people seemed well satis- 
fied with the existent state of matters, appearing a 
very happy quartette, and manifesting no disposition 
to withdraw trom the compact which, expresseil on 
one side, was, perhaps, tacitly understood on the 
other. On the contrary, every day seemed to draw 
them more closely together, and increase their pleas- 
urein the mutual association. 
But all things bright must fade, and all things 
sweet must end, and still the swifter for their delight 
the summer hours sped by, until they had left to the 
two friends but a few days of their agreeable vacation 
from law and medicine. As the time for departure 
approached, both seemed to grow uneasy and con- 
strained. From covert glances often rendered but 
quickly withdrawn, not to mention various other 
strong signs, it was evident that there was something, 
in the mind of each, longing yet fearing to find ex- 
pression. Tried beyond endurance, Tom Deering 
finally madea bold push toward the light. . 
“ Charlie,’”’ he began, abruptly, one evening, in the 
intervals of furious puffings at his pipe, “ you know 
we'll have to leave here, next week?” 
“T know,” assented Charlie, turning uncomfort- 
ably on his lounge. 
‘* We’ve had a good time here, eh, my boy?” 
*O yes.” 
« And—and—well, the’ fact is, Charlie, those are 
uncommonly nice girls!” 
“Excessively,” drawled the other, with an affect- 
ation of no particular interest in the sulject. 
* Pretty, I call them, too. Now, for instance, which 
do you think the prettiest?” 
“Which? well—really—which do you?” 
“I? O—why, to tell the truth—they’re both 
pretty.” 
**So they are.” 
A pause, during which Tom smoked very hard in- 
deed. Presently he broke forth again, with a jerk. 
“T suppose we ought not to go away (puff) without 
(puff, puff) saying something?” 
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“Something? O, certainly not?” interrogatively. 


“Not being that man—any more than myself—I 
propose that we make acquaintance with those young 


“Good! What’s your plan?—offer ’em a handker- 


love, and that’s the long and short of it!” 


melancholy satisfaction. 


returned to the attack. 


the matter now? what are you staring at me for?” 


into a roar of laughter. 


able endeavor, groaned out: 


yours?” 
Still did the offender laugh on, uncontrollably, 
awhile only, at length recovering himself to say, 
brokenly: 
“It’s too rich!—for—for—by Jove! I’ve fallen in 
love with yours!” 
Tom dashed down his pipe, and looked at Charlie; 
Charlie lifted his head and looked at Tom; then there 
was a peal that ought to have roused the sleeping 
mountain echoes. But Tom was tov much in earnest 
to keep it up long, and very soon he was walking the 
room in a frenzy, while making distracted appeals to 
Charlie. 
‘Come, stop, can’t you? I tell you it’s no laugh- 
ing matter.” 
“T think it is,’ muttered the other, with symptoms 
of a relapse. 
** But look at the awkwardness of the thing! What’s 
to be done? what can be done?” 
“Don’t ask me,” feebly. 
“Charlie Marsh,” exclaimed Tom, driven to des- 
peration, “do sit up and be reasonable! What’s 
the use of all your law-books, if they can’t show you 
a way out of this mess? Come now, what shall we 
do?” 
Beneath this solemn adjuration, Charlie sat upright, 
drew a long breath of exhaustion, and answered, 
coolly: 
“Do? why, exchange, of course.” 
“Ye-es,” answered Tom, doubtfully, rather stag- 
gered by the calm confidence of this proposition, 
** that’s all very well—but—what if they like us—the 
wrong ones, I mean?” 
“ T can’t say about Nora Preston,” returned Char- 
lie, with refreshing nonchalance; “but I’m certain 
Josie doesn’t care a straw for you.” 
“And I,” said Tom, stopping short in his excite- 
ment, “I would be willing to—to bet my head—” 
“Don’t stick at a trifle!” 
“ Pshaw! I tell you I could swear that Nora likes 
me. I’ve suspected it more than once when she was 
with you.” 
“ Highly complimentary that would be, if I couldn’t 
say the same thing of Josie! But it’s only another 
proof how far we were out of the way in our first 
choice, old fellow!” 
This was true, indeed. The rule of opposites, 
physically and mentally, had been completely vindi- 
cated, and when, ling to agr t, the two 
friends made their rather awkward confessions, they 
found the young ladies, though somewhat surprised, 
by no means displeased at the new phase of affairs. 
And so Tom and Charlie went back to town, each 
engaged to the other’s sweetheart. 








Biographical Portfolio. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
COLONEL SETH WARNER, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
in Woodbury, Connecticut, in 1743. Without any 
advantages for an education beyond those which were 
found in the common schools of those times, he was 
early distinguished by his energy, sound judgment, 
and manly character. In 1763. his father, Dr. Benja- 
min Warner, remove with his family to Bennington, 
Vermont. About 1770, the controversy between New 
York and the settlers upon the territory known as the 
New Hampshire Grants, commenced. The colonial 
government of New York not only claimed exclusive 
civil jurisdiction over the settlers on that territory, 
but also assumed aright of property in the soil, con- 
sequently the New York sheriffs, constables and mag- 
istrates were constantly being sent into the disputed 
territory, to dispossess those settlers who had not 
purchased their right from Governor Tryon, the royal 
governor of New York. It was to resist these arbi- 
trary acts, and this assumption of civil power, that 
Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, Remember Baker and 
others formed themselves into a military organization 
to defeat the measures of Governor Tryon, under the 
name of the “ Green Mountain Boys.” In all these 
border fights, extending through a series of years, 

Seth Warner and Ethan Allen were the acknowl- 

edged leaders and champions of a band of patriots as 
heroic and self-sacriticing as any that the world ever 

saw. Previous to 1770, many acts of violence had 

been committed by both of the belligerent parties. 

It was at this date that the governor of New York at- 

tempted to enforce his authority over the territory in 

dispute, by a resort to military force. The Green 





People say we’ve been very attentive—and I sup- 
pose we have—and—and—hang it, Charlie! I’m in 


“Are you? soam J,’ said Charlie, with a sigh of 


This confession made, both seemed somewhat re- 
lieved ; only somewhat, however, and presently Tom 


“ But that’s not all, Charlie—not by a good deal. 
The fact is—like a confounded fool—I’ve—I’ve gone 
and fallen in love with yours! Bother you! whut’s 


For Charlie had raised himself upon his elbow, 
taken a deliberate survey of his friend, and burst 
Tom looked about for some- 
thing to throw at his head, but, failing in this laud- 


* Confound you, I say! what can you find to laugh 
atin that? Don’t I tell you I’ve fallen in love with 


of 750 men were marching to subjugate them, imme- 
diately organized themselves and appointed Ethan 
Allen colonel, and Seth Warner, Remember Baker 
and others, captains of the several companies under 
him. The New York force having advanced at night 
upon the dwelling of a settler, were suddenly sur- 
prised by the mountaineers in ambush, and the whole 
posse ingloriously fled without a gun being tired on 
either side. The Green Mountain Boys were ocea- 
sionally called out for military exercise and discipline, 

In 1771, the governor of New York issued a procla- 
mation offering a reward for the arrest of Colonel 
Allen and Captains Warner and Baker. Several at- 
tempts were made to abduct them, but none were 
successful. Captain Warner having been engaged as 
@ prominent leader of the mountaineers in defvnce of 
their property against the oppressive acts of the royal 
government of New York, from 1763 to 1775, he was 
perfectly prepared to enter heart and soul in the de- 
fence of his whole country against the oppressions of 
the British ministry. 

In 1775, he raised a body of men, and joined Ethan 
Allen in his successful capture of Ticonderoga on the 
10thof May. Shortly after, he captured Crown Point, 
taking 113 guns and a large number of prisoners. 
Congress ordered that all the officers and soldiers who 
marched against the fortresses on Lake Champlain 
should receive the same pay as those belonging to the 
continental army. 

In September, 1775, Colonel Warner raised a regi- 
ment and joined General Richard Montgomery in 
Canada. At the siege of St. Johns, he attacked the 
British force under General Carleton, of 1000 men, 
while they were crossing the St. Lawrence. War- 
ner’s force consisted of but 300, but by a sudden and 
well-directed fire of musketry and grape-shot, Carle- 
ton’s force was thrown into the utmost confusion, and 
retreated with precipitation and disorder. In conse-* 
quence of this defeat, the garrison was left without 
relief, and Major Proston, the British commander, 
was obliged to surrender. Several cannon, a large 
quantity of military stores, and 600 prisoners fell into 
the hands of the Americans. 

In January, 1776, Colonel Warner raised a regiment 
and marched to Canada; the winter campaign proved 
extremely distressing. ‘The troops were in want of 
comfortable clothing, barracks and provisions. The 
small-pox raged severely, and many of them died of 
this terrible disease. At the opening of the spring in 
May, a large body of British troops arrived at Que- 
bec to relieve the garrison, and the American army 
in their distressed situati:n were compelled to make 
a hasty retreat. Colonel Warner took a position ex- 
posed to the greatest danger, and requiring the utmost 
care and vigilance. He was ever in the rear during 
the retreat, picking up the w ded and the diseased, 
assisting and encouraging those who were least able 
to take care of themselves, and generally keeping but 
a few miles in advance of the British, who closely 
pursued the Americans from post to post. By calmly 
and steadily pursuing this course, he brought off 
most of the invalids, and with this corps of the dis- 
eased and infirm, arrived at Ticonderoga a few days 
after the main army had taken possession of that 
post. Shortly afler, Congress raised a regiment «f 
which Colonel Warner hai the command, and with 
them he remained at Ticonderoga until the close of 
1776. 

In 1777, while General Burgoyne was on his way up 
Lake Champlain, Colonel Warner was called upon to 
support the garrison at ‘Ticonderoga. On the night 
of the 6th of July, 1777, the fort was evacuated, and 
the main body of the American army took the roud 
through Hubbardton, where they were overtaken by 
the British. In this engagement Colonel Francis tell 
fighting bravely at the head of his regiment. Colonel 
Hale surrendered with his regiment, but Colonel 
Warner made good his retreat. 

In August, 1777, he joined General Stark, and was 
in the engagement at Bennington, Vermont, where 
they did not arrive until the first engagement had 
taken place, and the American troops were falling 
back. Disappointed that they had not been in sea- 
son for the first battle, they now advanced and at- 
tacked the enemy with great spirit and resolution, 
The British troops, wiv iad just been exulting in the 
prospect of an early victory, were now brought toa 
stand. As soon as the forces under General Stark 
came up, the action became general. The combat 
was maintained with great bravery on both sides 
until sunset, when the British gave way and were 
pursued till dark. In the two engagements at Ben- 
nington, the Americans took four brass field-pieces, 
four wagons of ammunition, and above 700 prisoners, 
with their arms and accoutrements. The number of 
the enemy found dead on the field was 207. The lors 
of the Americans was thirty killed. 

The following letter trom General Gates to the 
President of the Massachusetts Council, shows the 
estimation in which Colonel Warner was held by his 
superior in command: 





Albany, 25th November, 1777. 

“DEAR Sir:—This letter will be presented to the 
honorable Council by Colonel Seth Warner, an officer 
of merit. His business at Boston is to solicit your 
honorable Board to give order for asupply of clothing 
for the regiment under his command. Having expe- 
rienced the good behaviour of this corps during the 
summer campaign, I cannot but recommend them to 
your good offices fur the supply they so much want, 
and the more especially as I have in view a service of 
much importance in which Colonel Warner's regi- 
ment will be very actively concerned. 

“T am, sir, with respect, your most humble and 
obedient servant, 





Mountain Boys having learned that a military force 


“ HORATIO GATES.” 
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Colonel Warner continued in command of his regi- 
ment, participating in the capture of Fort George 
and in other hard-fought engagements. 

In 1782, he returned to his native town, in hopes to 
obtain relief from a painful illness under which he 
was suffering, but he gradually wasted away till De- 
cember 26th, 1784, when he died in the 42d year of his 


age. 
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BY JAS. PARISH STELLE. 
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A pleasant Saturday evening in last year found my 
nieod and I enjoying a buggy ride through the rather 
wild regions of Salt River, in Kentucky. [t was in 
the midst of the wet season, and there had been art 
heavy rains the day before, consequently the sma 

streams were so considerably swollen as to almost 
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stop our progress at several points. Salt River itself | thus beco » a 


was a giant, and was still rising with great rapidity, 
backing up the sloughs that communicated with it 
so fast that we felt iderabl lest, ere 





Now / 
somehow 
leaping 


the road struck off to the highlands, we should find | give me 


ourselves hemmed in between some of them. 


deep and rapidly-running slough, over which a rathe 
frail-iooking bridge had been cast. 


found it to be exceedingly tottery; 
make crossing it doubtless an unsafe business. 


would have been unsafe, for it was reasonable to sup 


ter swimmer of the two, led the horses cautious! 


tached, coming down the 


—only partially, however, for in the next instant 
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there was no other resort. To have turned back 


pose that the swelling of the river had by this time 
rendered some of the sloughs behind us too deep to 
be forded. So we got out of the buggy, and after I 
had passed over the bridge, jogging up and down on 
it to my heart’s content, my friend, who was the bet- 


*While we lingered on the other side, fixing some of 
the gearing about the horse, and talking of the prob- | 
able danger through which we had just passed, we 
noticed a large fallen tree, with other drift-wood at- 
slough, directly towards 
the bridge. Knowing that it would test its strength, 
and feeling curious to see how much risk we had 
incurred in crossing, we waited a moment, to witness 
the result. On came the tree, at arate of speed not 
behind five miles to the hour; with a crash it struck 
the bridge about its centre, and partially checked up 


commenced to move slowly ahead, bearing the whole 
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structure with it, And there was no bridge over that 
slough. Had we been five minutes later, we would 
have been too late, so far as our onward progress was 
concerned. 














of things about the bridge, and began to cut wild 
capers to such an extent that for some time it took us 
both to keep him from running away. When at last 
we had pacified him, and were about to get into the 
buggy, preparatory to moving on, there was some- 
thing new to think about. Just befure us, and but a 
short distance away, was to be og volley after 
of fire-arms, in rapid succession. 
~~ through the war, this Salt River region had 
been a famous guerilla resort. We were cognizant 
of such a fact, and therefore, of course, had no hesi- 
tancy in pr ing on the ch ter of the shoot- | } 








devilment—most likely attacking a defenceless party, 
on its way down the road. Our first impulse led us 


moving off in the distance, soon put that out of the 
question. 
equally impracticable, 


sloughs and high cliffs. ‘We were completely hemmed 
in, and there was nothing left - but to put the best 

t furemost and face the music. 

waa being in favor of going to meet trouble, we 
waited, some ten minutes, perhaps, for trouble to 
come; but it came not. The firing still continued, 
but appeared to remain substantially in the same 
place. Before us, at the distance of about two bun- 
dred paces, lay a piece of high ground, which con- 
cealed us from the operations going on beyond; or, 
rather, from the operators. My friend proposed leav- 
ing me in charge of the horse, while he crept to the | 
top of the elevation, to reconnoitre. I was willing; 
greatly preferring my office to his, and so he plunged | 
into the thicket and disappeared. 

After he had been absent so long that I began to 
have vague suspicions that he had deserted me, I saw | 
him step from the brush into the road at the top of 
the hill, and motion with his hat for me to come on. 
I did not relish the idea of running right into the 
hands of a guerilla party; still 1 knew that from his 
position he could see farther than I could, and I 
thought it possible that he might have noted some 
new danger close at my back; 80 I lost no time in 

e summons. 

sae top of the hill, and the guerillas were 
in full view. There they were, besieging a large 
party of luyalists, who had posted themselves at that 
place during the summer. The firing was rapidly 
carried on by both parties—with what effect on the 
besieged, we could not tell; but evidently with con- 
siderable on the guerillas, a8 we iuterred from the 
manner in which they leaped about occasionally, en- 
deavoring to cover their persons, and more especially 
their faces. 
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of 750 men were marching to subjugate them, imme- 
diately organized themselves and appointed Ethan 
Allen colonel, and Seth Warner, Remember Baker 
and others, captains of the several com panies under 
him. The New York force having advanced at night 
re- | upon the dwelling of a settler, were suddenly sur- 
m | prised by the mountaineers in ambush, and the whole 

posse ingloriously fled without a gun being tired on 
u. | either side. The Green Mountain Boys were occa- 
ne | sionally called out for military exercise and discipline, 
s| In 1771, the governor of New York issued a procla- 

mation offering a reward for the arrest of Colonel 


rst | tempts were made to abduct them, but none were 


\d- | @ prominent leader of the mountaineers in defunce of 
their property against the oppressive acts of the royal 
zh | government of New York, from 1763 to 1775, he was 
reba A pet oh to enter heart and soul in the de- 
ence o whole countr: 
wy, | hah hese , against the oppressions of 
Ly, In 1775, he raised a body of men, and joined Ethan 
Allen in his successful capture of Ticonderoga on the 
in | 10thofMay. Shortly after, he captured Crown Point 
taking 113 guns and a large number of prisoners, 
e; | Congress ordered that all the officers and soldiers who 
marched against the fortresses on Lake Champlain 
should receive the same pay as those belonging to the 
continental army. 
In September, 1775, Colonel Warner raised a regi- 
ment and joined General Richard Montgomery in 
Canada. At the siege of St. Johns, he attacked the 
British force under General Carleton, of 1000 men 
while they were crossing the St. Lawrence. War- 
ner’s force consisted of but 300, but by a sudden and 
well-directed fire of musketry and grape-shot, Carle- 
’3 | ton’s torce was thrown into the utmost confusion, and 
retreated with precipitation and disorder. In eonee> ° 
quence of this defeat, the garrison was left without 
relief, and Major Preston, the British commander 
was obliged to surrender. Several cannon, a large 
quantity of military stores, and 600 prisoners fell into 
the hands of the Americans. 
In January, 1776, Colonel Warner raised a regiment 
and marched to Canada; the winter campaign proved 
extremely distressing. The troops were in want of 
comfortable clothing, barracks and provisions. The 
small-pox raged severely, and many of them died of 
this terrible disease. At the opening of the spring in 
May, a large body of British troops arrived at Que- 
bec to relieve the garrison, and the American army 
in their distressed situati-n were compelled to make 
a hasty retreat. Colonel Warner took a position ex- 
posed to the greatest danger, and requiring the utmost 
care and vigilance. He was ever in the rear during 
the retreat, picking up the ded and the diseased 
assisting and encouraging those who were least able 
to take care of themselves, and generally keeping but 
a few miles in advance of the British, who closely 
pursued the Americans from post to post. By calmly 
and steadily pursuing this course, he brought off 
most of the invalids, and with this corps of the dis- 
eased and infirm, arrived at Ticonderoga a few days 
after the main army had taken possession of that 
post. Shortly afer, Congress raised a regiment «f 
which Colonel Warner had the command, and with 
— he ined at Ticund until the close of 
In 1777, while General Burgoyne was on his Way up 
Lake Champlain, Colonel Warner was called upon to 
support the garrison at Ticonderoga. On the bight 
of the 6th of July, 1777, the fort was evacuated, and 
the main body of the American army took the ‘send 
through Hubbardton, where they were overtaken by 
the British. In this engagement Colonel Francis fell 
fighting bravely at the head of his regiment. Colonel 
Hale surrendered with his regiment, but Colonel 
Warner made good his retreat. 
In August, 1777, he joined General Stark, and was 
in the engagement at Bennington, Vermout, where 
they did not arrive until the tirst engagement had 
taken place, and the American troops were falling 
back. Disappointed that they had not been in sea- 
son for the first battle, they now advanced and at- 
tacked the enemy with great spirit and resolution. 
The British troops, who had just been exulting in the 
prospect of an early victory, were now brought toa 
stand. As soon as the forces under General Stark 
came up, the action became general. The combat 
was maintained with great bravery on both sides 
until sunset, when the British gave way and were 
pursued till dark. In the two engagements at Ben- 
nington, the Americans took four brass tield-pieces 
four wagons of ammunition, and above 700 prisoners, 
with their arms and accoutrements. The number of 
the enemy found dead on the tield was 207. The loss 
of the Americans was thirty killed. 
The following letter from General Gates to the 
President of the Massachusetts Council, shows the 
estimation in which Colonel Warner was held by his 
superior in command: 








Albany, 25th November, 1777. 

“DEAR Str :—This letter will be presented to the 
honorable Council by Colonel Seth Warner, an officer 
of merit. His business at Boston is to solicit your 
honorable Board to give order for asupply of clothing 
for the regiment under his command. Having expe- 
rienced the good behaviour of this corps during the 


summer campaign, I cannot but recommend them to i) 


your good offices fur the supply they so much want 

and the more especially as I have in view a service of 
much importance in which Colonel Warner’s regi- 
ment will be very actively concerned. 


“T an, sir, with respect, your most humble and 
obedient servant, 





“ HORATIO GATES.” 












































y Volley of fire-arms, in rapid succession. 

All through the war, this Salt River region had 
been a famous guerilla resort. We were cognizant 
of such a fact, and therefore, of course, had no hesi- 
tancy in pronouncing on the character of the shoot- 
ing—it was a band of guerillas at some of their 
devilment—most likely attacking a defenceless party, 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





Colonel Warner continued in command of his regi- 
ment, participating in the capture of Fort George 
and in other hard-fought engagements. 

In 1782, he returned to his native town, in hopes to 
obtain relief from a painful illness under which he 
was suffering, but he gradually wasted away till De- 
cember 26th, 1784, when he died in the 42d year of his 
age. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEMMED IN. 


BY JAS. PARISH STELLE, 


A pleasant Saturday evening in last year found my 
friend and 1 enjoying a buggy ride through the rather 
wild regions of Salt River, in Kentucky. It was in 
the midst of the wet season, and there had been very 
heavy rains the day before, consequently the small 
streams were so ably swollen as to almost 
stop our progress at several points. Salt River itself 
was a giant, and was still rising with great rapidity, 
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lieve IT did. Iam not yet over my scare. 
otherwise, I would probably and more properly have 
written, ‘‘Thére they were, a party of half-a-dozen 
negroes, shooting at a hornets’ nest which hung high 


Did I say guerillas and loyalists? Dear me! I be- 
Were it 


up in the branches of a tall tree.” Ay, and I would 
have added that they had twice a half-dozen dogs; 
and that the dogs were perfectly wild with excite- 
ment, barking, howling, and making frantic efforts to 
to leap to the hornet’s nest, possibly mistaking it for 
some terrible animal that their masters were trying 
to bring down. But I must go on with my story. 

We drove up to the negroes, and learned that they 
were a party who, having finished their week’s work, 
were out on a Saturday afternoon’s hunt; that they 
had found the hornets’ nest, and with their rifles were 
trying to shoot off the branch which supported it, in 
order that it might come down among the dogs, and 
thus afford them some fun. The day was somewhat 
windy, causing the branch to sway to and fro, and 
thus become a very uncertain mark. 

Now J never was a good rifle shot in my life; but, 





backing up the sloughs that communicated with it 
so fast that we felt considerable uneasiness lest, ere 
the road struck off to the highlands, we should find 
ourselves hemmed in between some of them. 

Along in the shank of the evening, we came toa 
deep and rapidly-running slough, over which a rather 
frail-looking bridge bad been cast. The water was 
almost over the bridge, and, on examining it, we 
found it to be exceedingly tottery; so much so as to 
make crossing it doubtless an unsafe business. But 
there was no other resort. To have turned back 
would have been unsafe, for it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that the swelling of the river had by this time 
rendered some of the sloughs behind us too deep to 
be forded. So we got out of the buggy, and after I 
had passed over the bridge, jogging up and down on 
it to my heart’s content, my friend, who was the bet- 
ter swimmer of the two, led the horses cautiously 


aWhile we lingered on the other side, fixing some of 
the gearing about the horse, and talking of the prob- 
able danger through which we had just passed, we 
noticed a large fallen tree, with other drift-wood at- 
tached, coming down the slough, directly towards 
the bridge. Knowing that it would test its strength, 
and feeling curious to see how much risk we had 
incurred in crossing, we waited a moment, to witness 
the result. On came the tree, at a rate of speed not 
behind five miles to the hour; with a crash it struck 
the bridge about its centre, aud partially checked up 
—only partially, however, for in the next instant it 
commenced to move slowly ahead, bearing the whole 
structure with it. And there was no bridge over that 
slough. Had we been five minutes later, we would 
have been oo late, so far as our onward progress was 
concerned, 

Our horse took fright at the crashing and tearing 
of things about the bridge, and began to cut wild 
capers to such an extent that for some time it took us 
both to keep him from running away. When at last 
we had pacified him, and were about to get into the 
buggy, preparatory to moving on, there was some- 
thing new to think about. Just befure us, and but a 
short distance away, was to be heard volley after 


on its way down the road. Our first impulse led us 
towards beating a hasty retreat, but a glance at the 
slough behind us, and the fragments of the old bridge, 
moving off in the distance, soon put that out of the 
question. To turn off from the road either way was 
equally impracticable, for on our left lay Salt River, 
with its overflowed banks, while our right was as 
etfectually fenced by thick woods and vines, deep 
sloughs and high clitts, We were completely hemmed 
in, and there was nothing lett us but to put the best 
foot foremost and face the music. 

Not being in favor of going to meet trouble, we 
waited, some ten minutes, perhaps, for trouble to 
come; but it came not. The firing still continued, 
but appeared to remain substantially in the same 
place. Before us, at the distance of about two hun- 
dred paces, lay a piece of high ground, which con- 
cealed us from the operations going on beyond; or, 
rather, from the operators. My friend proposed leav- 
ing me in charge of the horse, while he crept to the 
top of the elevation, to reconnoitre. I was willing; 
greatly preferring my office to his, and so he plunged 
into the thicket and disappeared. 

After he had been absent so long that I began to 
have vague suspicions that he had deserted me, I saw 


the hill, and motion with his hat for me to come on. 
I did not relish the idea of running right into the 
hands of a guerilla party; still I knew that from his 
position he could see further than I could, and I 
thought it possible that he might have noted some 
new danger close at my back; so I lost no time in 
obeying the summons. 

Once at the top of the hill, and the guerillas were 
in full view. There they were, besieging a large 
party of loyalists, who had posted themselves at that 
place during the summer. The firing was rapidly 
carried on by both parties—with what effect on the 
besieged, we could not tell; but evidently with con- 
siderable on the guerillas, as we iuterred from the 
manner in which they leaped about occasionally, en- 


him step from the brush into the road at the top of | p iary r 


how, on this occasion I felt like shooting; so, 
leaping from the buggy, I called for some of them to 
give me a rifle, adding that I would show them how 
to bring it down. The gun was handed me, and 
without taking any particular aim, I fired. It was 
one of those chance shots which, it is alleged, would 
be dangerous to a certain bad character “ away down 
below.” It brought the nest! As it neared the 
ground, the dogs charged it, and each one took a 
mouthful out. You may imagine a large portion of 
what followed. The hornets poured over them in 
thousands; and then came something on which the 
negroes had not calculated—each dog broke to his 
master for protection. The scene which followed, 
was ludicrous in the extreme. Away went the ne- 
groes, at the top of their speed, with their dogs close 
at their heels, while a large swarm of hornets brought 
up the rear. In that order they disappeared over 
the adjacent hill; and that they did not soon stop, 
we know from the fact that we quickly heard them 
shouting and the dogs barking far in the dim distance. 
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A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF AN AGED MASON. 


“It is impossible! Don’t press the matter—I have 
given asolemn promise to my relatives on the sub- 
ject; and I feel—” the speaker, a very young man, 
seemed to hesitate for a moment, “I feel I must 
abide by it.”’ 
“ Bat, Heron,” cried his companion, earnestly, 
* your squeamishness will be my ruin. I have de- 
pended on you, fully, firmly, exclusively!” 
“‘ Wraybury!” returned the other, ‘did I ever give 
you reason to suppose that I would become your 
security? Did you ever mention your plan to me 
before?” 
“No, no!” was the response, somewhat pettishly 
expressed; ‘1 admit all that; but why soabominably 
legal? why call it ‘security?’ It is nothing of the 
sort. One would fancy I was scheming your ruin, 
by the mistrust with which you listen to me.” 
Heron’s rising color showed that he felt the impu- 
tation keenly; then quickly mastering all angry feel- 
ings, he calmly responded : 
“1 am not distrustful, Wraybury, but must, per- 
force be cautious. Twice rescued from ruin by the 
generosity of my uncles—ruin which menaced me 
from the faith reposed in the representations of oth- 
ers—I am compelled to pause. A third mishap would 
deprive me of my situation, and render me a beggar.” 
“A beggar? who wishes you to be a beggar? who 
desires to make you one? who contemplates such a 
result?” cried Wraybury, passionately. “A beggar! 
Just like you, Heron, always in extremes, always 
disposed to view all suggestions in the vilest light.” 
“Simply because, on the instant, I decline being 
security or guarantee for I know not what scheme or 
speculation!” 

‘‘ You are not asked to become security or guaran- 
tee fur any scheme whatever; but merely to place 
your signature here as a voucher for the statements 
I have made.” 

** Hand me the paper.” Returning it after calm 
and deliberate perusal, Heron remarked, witha sigh: 
‘¢ This is more than a mere voucher for certain state- 
ments; it entails responsibility, Wraybury, heavy, 
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* Nothing of the kind; but here solicitation ends! 
My friend irom boyhood, my associate from child- 
hood, to whom J could have refused no request in 
the hour of is sorrow, abandons me in my extremity ; 
and that, too, when the slightest interference on his 
part would have averted absolute ruin. Be it so! 
By-and-by 1 shall learn to estimate assurances of at- 
tachment at their true value.” 

Heron was touched. Lvooking earnestly and anx- 
iously into Wraybury’s tace— 

«* Promise me,” cried he, ‘‘on the word of a man 
and a Christian—pledge yourself sacredly that no 
pecuniary liabilities will attach to myself, and I will 
reconsider my determination.” 

**I do, solemnly,” said the other, with emphasis. 





deavoring to cover their persons, and more especially 
their faces, 














“Then, on the faith of that declaration, 1 attach 


life. 


solicitation—never able to say ‘ No?’” cried his elder 


, 


It was a concession he deplored to the end of his 





“Are you to be always a child? never proof against 


uncle, vehemently, when one morning atter a volley 
of objurgation, he acquainted him that ‘* Wraybury 
had fled; that his affairs were hopelessly involved; 
that his, Heron’s, name was mixed up with his trans- 
actions; and the penalty of the last paper—the vouch- 
er which he signed—would entail on him a debt only 
of seven thousand pounds.” 

“Then 1 am a ruined man!” cried Heron, with 
anguish. 

“And must leave the country,” added the uncle, 
emphatically. 





Dominica was the scene of the exile’s retreat. His 
uncles, as the price of their assisting him, either 
with outfit or passage money, required that he should 
relinquish the name of Heron, and assume that of 
James. ‘ You have disgraced your tumily name,” 
said they, “‘by your culpable credulity. Never, till 
borne by you, was the name of Heron associated with 
uncancelled liabilities. You have forfeited your gov- 
ernment appointment. For the third time you are 
hopelessly borne down with debt. You are haunted 
by a dread of the bailiff. Fly, then, to a foreign 
land, Assume a fresh name; and in anew sphere of 
duty, acquire new habits, new associates, right views 
of the value of money; and, above all, /earn to say 
‘ No.’ » 





If resolute self-denial, unremitting industry, and 
steady devotion to one single object, that of retriev- 
ing the past, be heralds to success, Heron, or James, 
as we must now call him, possessed them. Dominica, 
like other of our West India islands, was famed at 
that time of day for its luxurious habits; possessed its 
herd of well-paid employers, who lived gayly, and did 
nothing; men who daily cursed the climate, and yet 
would take no precautions against it; whose creed 
was “All hail the present! confound the future!” 
With such, the self-upbraiding exile had no sympa- 
thy. He toiled, he schemed, he saved; courted em- 
ployment; scorned no honorable means, augmenting, 
however slightly, his i ; and d d no exer- 
cise of frugality needless or criminal. 
Such determined disavowal of Dominica habits, such 
rank rebellion against Dominica usages, provoked 
a storm of angry comment. 
‘‘For whom, or what is he saving?” was the cry. 
“In the sickly season, life on thisisland is not worth 
six weeks’ purchase. Does he expect to grow old? 
Is he proof against ‘ Yellow Jack?’ Does he calcu- 
late on superannuation and retirement? The an- 
chorite—the miser—the misanthrope—what is he 
aiming at?” 
Careless of comments, James toiled on. He had 
one earthly goal to reach—Zngland; and in one 
guise, that of a free unfettered man. 
But the pangs incidental to his position wrung 
him. Within, rose up bitter reflections connected 
with the past. Without, were the gibe, and the 
sneer, and the harsh surmise. And withal he had 
none to confide in—none to consult with. That liv- 
ing being existed not to whom he would disclose his 
secret, and lay bare the antecedents of his previous 








who, as connected with nobility, expected the post 
himself. Addressing his chief, he inquired, with an 


air of an ill-used man, ‘‘ May I venture to ask, Sir 
Henry, who recommended this party—this—this an- 


chorite—this Ephraim James, for this appointment?” 


“The recommendation was mine, sir,” was the re- 
ply; “he needed no other; the nomination appoint- 
ment and confirmation rested with myself.”’ 

* But his backers, Sir Henry, his backers?” 

“Were his indisputable business habits; and ”"— 
looking the inquirer full in the face—“ his invariably 
temperate life.” 

* This rise is of infinite moment,” said the exile, 
when the first transports of joy had subsided, and he 
could believe that his good fortune was real; “ it will 
expedite my return to England by at least five years, 
and will enable me to wipe off the arrears of interest 
at once.” 

But again his conclusions were at fault. Long be- 
fore the five years, or even three of them, had expir- 
ed, a letter reached him from his elder uncle, much 
to this effect: 

“You have undergone a trying ordeal in the colony, 
and have come out of it nobly. This I have ascer- 
tained from unexpected sources. You have learn- 
ed how to say ‘No,’ to refrain, and to withhold. 
Your education now being complete, return to Eng- 
land. All yourdebts are paid. No obstacle exists. 
Neither my health nor memory are what they once 
were; both warn of an inevitable event. Before it 
happers, is it unnatural that I should wish to see and 
embrace him whom I have always loved, and who 
will inherit the bulk of my property when I am gone?” 
With contending emotions, in which gratitude to 
the All-merciful predominated, James sought an 
audience of the governor, to tender to him, with 
many expressions of heartfelt obligation, the resigna- 
tion of his office, and to his i diate de- 
parture for England. 

If Sir Henry had been on previous occasions cold, 
distant and repelling, he was not so now. His man- 
ner was kindness and cordiality itself. 

“*T congratulate you—I congratulate you with all 
my soul. Your information gives me infinite pleasure. 
What I say, Mr. Heron, I feel.” 

“Mr. Heron! Then you know me, Sir Henry?” 
said the young man, fulteringly. 

“Certainly, my worthy Brother, from the very 
first,” was the governor’s response. 

“ And kept that knowledge sacredly to yourself?” 
continued Heron, in a wondering tone. 

“Und y,” rej d his superior, ‘‘to whom 
and tor what was I to divulge it? We had met 
thrice under the most binding circumstances, in that 
sanctuary where brotherly love and good faith are 
presumed to reign supreme. You, I well knew, must 
have some stringent motive for your Course of con- 
duct. Did it become me todefeat it? Iwatched you 
closely, and was satisfied.” 

‘How noble!” exclaimed Heron, warmly. . 
‘Say, rather, ‘ how fraternal!’ One, remember, of 
the first lessons earnestly impressed upon a Mason’s 
mind, is the duty and importance of—SILENCE!” 
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A NEGRO FREEMASON LODGE IN NorTH CAR- 
OLINA.—At the last annual communication of the 
Grand Lodge of North Carolina, the Hon. E. G. 
Reade, Prof. H. H. Smith and Daniel Coleman, Esq., 








career. One alone he knew would weigh his duct 
and tathom his intentions—that mighty Being who 
commands all his creatures to act justly, and who is 
emphatically the God of truth. 
While this struggle was going forward, the lieu- 
tenant-governor was carried off by ‘“ Yellow Jack,” 
after an illness of ten hours; and his successor in due 
time arrived from the mothér country. In the ca- 
pacity which James filled, it was necessary that he 
should wait upon the new governor; and on the first 
public day the resolute but sorrow-stricken man pre- 
sented himself before Colonel Sir Henry Goldingham. 
It struck him, then and afterwards, that the new 
chief eyed him with peculiar earnestness when his 
name was announced, and twice created opportuni- 
ties of addressing him, and purposely so framed his 
questions as to require lengthened replies. He was 
haunted, moreover, by a conviction that the features 
of the new authority were not new to him; that Sir 
Henry and he had met before; that they had con- 
versed freely; and that this was in former and more 
prosperous days. But whether the impression was 
an illusion or real, Sir Henry neither by word nor 
deed supported it. He received James’s unavoidable 
communication with distant official courtesy ; listened 
with impartial ear to his suggestions,.and when he 
deemed them of value; enforced them; but as to any 
previous knowledge of his grave and respectful sub- 
ordinate, the governor apparently had none. 

“What a regular self-tormentor I am!” cried 
James, as one morning he left Sir Henry’s presence 
after a long interview, during which the old soldier 
had pertinaciously sifted a mass of voluminous ac- 
counts, but had been, throughout, unusually silent, 
though keenly observant— how ridiculous in me to 


with speculations as to when and where! No, no! 
We are strangers. He has no feeling on the point, 
either for or against me. In thisI may rest. Itisa 
safe conclusion.” 

And yet it was rather shaken when, within the 
next eight-and-forty hours he was apprised that Sir 
Henry had, without solicitation, nominated him to 
a lucrative government office, and ordered him to en- 
ter upon its duties furthwith. The surprise created 
in the colony by this exercise of patronage was not 
slight nor much diminished by the reply which the 
old colonel vouchsafed to a chafed and aspiring official 


fancy that we had met before; and to harass myself 


were appointed a committee to investigate and report 
upon the subject, whether a Masonic Lodge had been 
established in the city of Newbern, composed of 
negroes. 
The following are the resolutions of the committee; 
Resolved, 1. That the most Worshipful Grand Mas- 
ter be requested to correspond with the most Wor- 
shipful Grand Master of New York, in regard to the 
reported organization of a negro Lodge in North Car- 
olina, and earnestly remonstrate against the same. 

Resolved, 2. That this Grand Lodge will, and the 
fraternity in North Carolina are instructed to regard 
all such Lodges as clandestine, and the members 
thereof as suspicious. 

Respectfully submitted, 


E. G. READE, 
H. H. SMITH, 
DAN’L COLEMAN, 
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Committee. 





The report was 





ResPECTABILITY.—In referring to the prosperous 
condition of the craft, and the accession which is 
daily making to its numbers, a writer observes that 
the character of a Lodge does not depend upon the 
number, but the respectability of its members. It is 
too often the case that a Lodge manifests too great 
anxiety to swell its numbers, under the erroneous 
idea that numbers con-titute might. It should, how- 
ever be remembered, that the race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong. Soit is in Masonry—a 
Lodge of a dozen men, of respectable standing in so- 
ciety, will exert more influence upon the community 
than five times the number of doubtful reputation. 
The latter will be the greater in numerical strength, 
but the former in actual power. 





ENTERED APPRENTICES. — Entered Apprentices 
are not required to pay dues, can speak only by ex- 
press permission, cannot vote or hold office. They sit 
in an Entered Apprentice’s Lodge, and have the rights 
of applying for advancement, and of protection. The 
“ Constitution” says, “ Initiation makes a man a Ma- 
son ;” of course an “ Entered Apprentice Mason.” In 
the last century the great mass of Masons were only 
“ Entered Apprentice Masons ;” few were passed, and 
very few were raised. It was difficult to become a 
Master Mason, and only in the Grand Lodge or by 
the dispensation of the Grand Master. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 7 — a were going and coming in their va pes words he had Seas aes a bon “ By Heaven, youshall speak once as you used to!” ‘ Th L Wo rid im Winiature. ‘ 
glits were hurrying to and fro, everybody was hard | with a tenfold power. How she had loved this man! | ho said in a Serce tone. i= — 1e South 
' THH TRUEST PHILOSOPHY. at work, and all the time the storm howled and roared | And how she did love him now! Was this woman to ‘ie eee her hand. } VIOLETS. Bs and look! 
if inns & pecan i as if its only work were to destroy human lives. come between her and allher happiness? thiswoman | « Stop! No nearer! I will talk if you wish it, and j Violets,“ that come before the swallow dares, we ASpanth ’ 
: : pots ad ishaaesecheg Gray’s father,.’Squire Whitredge, somebody told | who had all the world — offer, while she had noth- | ¢¢}) you what is in my heart, too. You thought I { And take the winds of March with ap lg at $75,000. 
a Lot morbid moraliete and cynics Heth, was safe; but the lady, they said, was probably | ing—nothing to make her life sweet but Gray Whit- loved you. Well, I might have done so once—possi- f It Is your purple garland young coy 3 > artine: In Canad: 
Bt Sneer and lament at human folly drowned. She had not been found yet, and it had | redge’s love? She had hardly thought of it before, bly I did; but I have learned wisdom since the Weis- ’ When through the sunshine he : * Gowers but roughly, | spondent f» 
e;t And sigh that Natare does not we ae been a full hour since the vessel struck and filled with | but now it came to her that such a man as Gray senburg foundered upon our shore. Listen!” She ‘a | Snow-drifts and storm greet ay a have cramp boughs, | A month 
i A look of chronic melancholy ; water. would never take a poor tisherman’s daughter to be | pent towards him a little. “Go home and marry je awe ar pte them up so toughly. fashionable 
yt Let wild fanatics rave and preach “Help! help!” a man’s voice shouted, close beside | his wife. He had not intended it from the first, like- | Miss Howard as soon as you please, but remember all ai) ° Like the great — mance en Pike's oy 
' ‘ And seers predict our swift destruction, a and turning, she saw by we light of a torch, | ly. What had he meant, then, O, what? Heth re- your life that Heth Kari was too strong and too pure 4 pint - as my psc 4 reath; where now do house down. Ia" 
# est we adopt without delay Gray Whitredge carrying a woman’s form in his arms. | membered with a shudder how one wintry night, a for such as you to drag down to perdition, much as ; The sneer s that wildly wail your parting? Come, Some mi 
1 Each one's pet plan for * reconstruction.” A stout fisherman came at his call, and together | forsaken, abandoned woman had come to their cot- | ghe might have loved you! Go!” All gentle spirits, fair divinities, 4 failures, fo 
{ There 's much in life that's strange and dark, they plunged into the darkness with their burden, | tage and begged a shelter from the cold. What if | «4 cursed lie! I love you.” : Guard these sweet cheerers of our village home; In New * va 
i I own, whenever close you scan it; Heth followed with quick fvotsteps. She meant to | that woman had been herself? But Heth was shutting the door behind her, and did ‘ For they escaped from Eden, and were sent ful unless t' 
i} God reigns—this is enough to know: see this woman, though instinctively she felt that it] “‘Omy God! That could not have been what he | not hear his words. If she had, she would not have Yo mitigate our life-long punishment, A bot ev: 
} His hand controls our wayward planet. was Ada Howard. made me love him fur,” she moaned out, in an agony | heeded them. es ‘A bachelor in Albany has about one baby @ month | 1. others. 
y And, spite its foibles and errors, At the first fisherman’s cottage they came to they | Of woe. Then starting up, she hurried down the Gray sprang into his saddle, and striking the spurs 4 left at his door, accompanied with the request that | “wm. Uni 
J an jpn gee sg as bars halted and entered. Heth stood outside, unmindful | T0cks as if pursued by some deadly foe, and made her | into his horse's side, rode fiercely away. 4 a will “charitably provide for it, and bring it = the Massac!\ | 
3 : 1% atten all Jest What We satis met of the rain, which came beating into her face, and | Way swiftly home. Heth stood at the window and looked after him, righteously.” An occasional baby, in the regu The rind: 
looked through the window at them. They laid the| . From that time Heth Karl was changed. What | smiling as she did so, though her heart was in an on est way, is undoubtedly a desirable present; but | remedy to” 
There 's more of good in everything form upon the bed, and the fisherman’s wife brought | Was in her heart no one knew, but she was sobered agony. As he came upon the hard road, Heth saw ig attack of infuntry by platoons, upon & poor unpro- It is he 
| Pain eo = beer — blankets and spirits, and they went to work. and silent, and kept herself aloof from all. To Gray | nis horse rear at something, and then with a plunge pares bachelor, must be appalling to the last degree. | road from * * |! 
Wea abe oes pi wert med i For an hour they seemed to have little or no suc- | Whitrecge she wasinvisible. She would not see him. throw Gray upon a pile of rocks by the roadside and ith has invented a new system of| Anew?h: ' 
i Deup hidden te ite cocvet beast 5 cess. She lay likeone dead. Once they moved away,| He went down himself first, expecting to find her | pound away. Heth flew out of the door likeone wild, A Paris blacksm stead of the shoe being placed on | just as th 
: Are wells of rich and generous feeling, and Heth saw the woman’scountenance. It was Ada | Upon the beach. But she was not there. Then he | and motioning to some fishermen who were working shoeing horses. re ri oun eeating-piace, the out- | stookt ' 
With flowers of thought along the way, Howard. Howstillshe lay! And‘her face how white | Called at her grandfather's cottage. Heth was notin, | with their boats at the wator’s edge, to follow her, the hoof and burning vad the foot to about | Jersey he 
| To glad us with their sweet revealing. and ghastly! Would life ever come through those he was told. Afterward he took Ada Howard down. | she ran over the road towards Gray. He was sense- side of the hoof is cut away te leaves avenge tite Hottin:: 1 
} veins again? A handsome face it was, for all its pal- | His success was as ill as before. As a last resort he | jess when they reached him, and the blood was oozing the depth of half an inch; he frog, | ported, le 
Above the surface sorrows swell, 108 < h sent her a note. It remained unnoticed and unan- ound me? hich the’ shoe fits, and is then flush with the frog, ; 
And petty care and ill oppresses; or; too handsome to come between any woman and from an ugly wound in his temple. whic hes the ground, and the whole foot | A man 
Below are springs of holiest love love. Heth’s breath half stopped as Gray took a swered. The men took him up and carried him back to which just touches ue of bein g raised as of old | women. 
And mines of patient tendernesses. mirror and held it over her mouth. She knew that| 1” the mean time Heth was watching him. She | Heth’s cottage, and then ran for a physician. Heth rests on the ground ins 
i The blossom in its homely seed that would tell the story of life or death, and their | 84W liim ride across the beach every morning, with 


Opes not at once to our beholding; 
God's hand the germ of good hath set,— 
In patience wait its slow revealing. 


bound up his head carefully, and then lifting one of 


by the shoe. The advantages claimed are that the | Robert 
his arms which dangled by his side and was evidently 


pared heavy shoe | estate. 
little that instead of a great 4 
Seaman is shod in what are little more than racing Dr. St 


fears seemed to have crept over her also. Bunt the | his handsome adopted sister by his side; she saw him 
worst was over. She could tell that by their actions, | wile into her beautiful eyes; and when gay parties 














broken, she held it up tenderly until help should 8 | and spiri 
Life was coming back. from the Grange went off on sailing excursions, she | como, it it had not on for po com + a would plates, that the horse he aaa ouee A a 
Not idly, but with earnest toil; The fisherman’s wife moved about slower now, put- | Could not help but notice who seemed to be Gray’s | have believed him dead, he lay so pale and still. the foot to expand eye vs an States in « 
Content with this divine foreknowing, ting away household things, and leaving Gray by the | ftst care and thought. It was a dreadful sight for} When the men returned, Heth started fur the and is as cheap as the old’ plan. Bedford, | The ! 
That ing good and ing ill bedside. Heth’s eyes, and his persistent attempts to see her | Grange. She had quite forgotten herself, and was Astory is told of a wise virgin of New ring Pet 
Alike are gifts of his bestowing; Heth watched them closely. Gray was saying | OD/Y confirmed her in the horrible belief that he had | only thinking of whose face Gray would most wish to who having not only the spirit of the Lord, but per A hor 
That even this earth a paradise something to her now, and while she looked he bent | 2@Ver loved her as an honest man should love. see when he woke. When he came back to conscious- sixty thousand dollars a year income, felt herse Gosegia 
May be, if thus we choose to make it: down, and drawing the white face to his, kissed it Once when she was returning from the village, she ness Ada Howard was bending over him. moved to become a missionary. After much delibe- Pierre ' 
For whether life be sad or sweet, passionately. Heth’s lips tightened. came face to face with Gray; but he could not stop| « Where is Heth?” he asked, sceing whose cottage ration and prayerful communion with the elders of Set 0: 
Mainly depends on how we take it. “ He dares to kiss her like that!” she said, under her without using violence, and there was a look in he was in. the church, she decided to obey the divine metre The | 
" her breath. “ Does he think Heth Karl is a dog?” | her face which warned him not to touch her. She| she stepped to his side. ‘Keep quiet; you must.” declared herself a missionary, bought a great a ial boots Ww: 
X CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) Her hand unconsciously struck against the window- | W#lke? past him as stately as a queen, and neither | Ye Jooked at her inquiringly. “How wasit? Am of tracts, and elected to undertake the cure o oT 
HETH KARL’S ROMA NCE. sash, causing it to rattie. looked upon him nor noticed him in the least. I much hurt?” 





in the heathen city of Paris! phia. 
An advertisment in a New York paper, promising, | ~ ame’: - 

on the receipt of twenty-five cents, to send a receipt tax, $41. : 

to keep water in wells and cisterns from freezing, ®| ram, 

man ina neighboring city forwarded the currency, | je gay. 

and received by return mail the following answer,| 4 yy), 

which may prove of value to some of our ventene, eister. on 

therefore we take the liberty of circulating por eu 

“Take in your well and cistern on cold nights, an Bilieg:, in 2 

keep them by the fire.” Ries 3 en 
‘An old colored preacher at Port Gibson, Miss., re- | Fenia:. 

cently baptized thirty colored converts, and charged| 4 yg: 


The fisherman’s wife stopped at the noise, and com- There were other eyes looking at her beside Gray’s. 
ing to the window, put her face against the glass and The fisherman who had spoken so threateningly of 
looked out. Heth shrank back into the darkness and | Gray weeks before, when they were upon the beach. 
waited until the woman disappeared. Then she took As Heth moved off, he came up before Gray and 
THE night was coming on murky and dark, and | her station again. Shedid not mean toleave without | lifted his hat. 
the strong south wind blowing over the water evi- seeing the eyes which Gray was bmiling over. Long| ‘I’m not sorich as your honor,” he said, “ but I 
dently betokened a storm. Some fishermen ina skiff | before she had known or loved Gray Whitredge, she | know what is right, and I’m that girl’s friend. If you 
rowed hastily towards the shore, looking at the omin- | had heard marvellous stories of’ this same Ada How- | mean honestly by her, well and good. I’m not the 
ous clouds and then at the rising tide with lengthened | ard’s eyes, of their depth and brilliancy, of their | one to interfere. But if you mean what such men as} ‘TI will remain, and will trust to the future to pay 
faces. A beauty and wondrous power; and since Gray had | you sometimes mean, when they hunt out poor, hand- | the debt,” he said, his eyes meeting Heth’s. 

“A gale to-night, for sartain,” one of them said. kissed her so, Heth was sure there was danger to her | some girls like Heth, then you’d better be careful, The carriage went home without him, and Peter 

“And the Weissenburg is due, too,” the other added. | from these intoxicating eyes. and may-be stop now; for as sure as my name’s Joe | Karl dozed over his pipe while Heth watched her 
Two figures, that of a man and woman, came Gray moved across the room for something, and she | Betzer you shall suffer for it.” 


**We hope. not. Your horse threw you, and one 
arm is broken. That is the worst.” 

“Tam sorry to trespass upon your kindness, Heth,” 
he said, “ but it will not be long. Have you the car- 
riage here, Ada?” 

Heth’s eyes filled. Gray saw it as Ada answered: 
“Yes, but the physician says you must not move 
until morning.” 
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ing Sunday he | the ga 
patient. om —. — p> na poled A eh 
around the point of rocks, and walked leisurely over | saw the woman’s face turn and her eyes follow him. “You say that to me?” Gray’s face was white “ Did you find me first?” Gray asked, opening his willing to pay. Becoming indignant at the | a plea - mt 
the shingles, “* She loves him, and he knows it! A curse upon | with anger. eyes suddenly, when Heth thought him asleep. wore : his tion, he refused to baptize) 4 ¢ ait 
“ Whitredge from the Grange, and old Peter Karl’s | her!” she said, bitterly. “Is that what Icame out| ‘If you’re honest, I mean all right; but, asIsaid,| “Yes.” oI ie didates for “glory, saying, “He warn’t | jadias 1) | 1) 
granddaughter,” the elder fisherman said. to learn to-night?” if you are not, then I do say it to you.” “Then you must have been watching me, else how the two ery hisself up for no two dollars.” The yon 
“ He means no good, either, in my mind,” hiscom-| The storm did not answer her question, butkepton| The man walked off, leaving Gray in a towering | would you have known I was thrown?” or rival Pennsylvania in that | strain ©) 
panion muttered. in its desolating march. passion. If it had been about any one else, he would “*T saw you, true.” Soctlond bide Ole saan consists in ‘ strikin’ ile.” | the olv: ‘ 
“Tell bide ill with him if he means harm, I’m| By-and-bya carriage came through the rain, and | have felled the man to the earth. But Heth! That| “Then you love me! I did not believe it when I new source of wealth w 
thinking.” 


Gray and his charge rode off to the Grange, and Heth | was different. The man’s staunch words, and | left you, but I do now. I want you, Heth, for my 
By this time the men had reached the shore, and | went home. stauncher friendship for her, were almost enough to | wife. You have wronged me terribly.” She was 
mooring their boat, they hastened off in the direction The next night she watched for Gray, though with- | commend him to Gray’s favor, deep as he considered | looking siraight into his eyes, as if she meant toread 
of the village. out expecting toseehim. She was disappointed. He | and felt the insult to be. his inmost thoughts. “Ilove you better than any 
Gray Whitredge and his companion stopped as they | came at the usual time. Heth was in no very agree- One, two and three months went by, long, sorrow- | mortal woman.” 
came out where the view was unobstructed, and | able mood. She could not forget Gray’s look as he | ful ones to Heth, and not the most pleasant to Gray. “The world and Ada you have forgotten,” she 
looked over the sea. had kissed the woman’s lips the night before, and his | But she had at last found something to do. Her | whispered, without taking her eyes away. 
“If the Weissenburg attempts to come into port | first words were not such as to mullify her. mother had been a scholar, and Heth had been edu- “The world will welcome vou as my wife, and Ada 
to-night, it will be dangerous work,” Gray said. “You knew my futher and sister came last night, | cated carefully, too carefully, alas! for a fisherman’s | is betrothed to my brother. She knew I loved you, 
The girl started nervously. Heth,” he said, as they walked down the beach. “1I| daughter; but she had never thought of turning her | and meant to marry you long ago.” 
“Do you expect your fa:her and Miss Howard so | believe your grandfather was out?” knowledge to any particular use, until now when the | Joseph Betzer received a special invitation to 
soon?” “ Yes,” Heth answered, looking over the water as | dreadful monotony of her life was becoming unendur- | Heth’s weddiug which took piace at the Grange a 
“ This week.” if half unconscious of his words. able. In looking about to tind some way to break it, | month afterward. 
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cee 
tude. Would you believe it? He died without i. ‘ 

An indescribable something came into the girl’s Did you know your dog saved Ada?” she thought of teaching. The minister of the village og me anything in his Lani bana ties nec! Wee 
face, and her eyes grew dark. Twice her lipsopened| “Bruno?” Heth asked, sharply. wished a governess for his daughter. Heth heard of = * with him at his own house three Awst 
as if to speak, but no sound issued from them. Gray| The dog who had come ott with Heth started at the this, and, applying at once, secured the place. Gray CURIOTIS ORIENTAL CUSTOMS. thirty years!” all just . 
felt the hand lying upon his arm tremble. sound of his name, and bounded up to her. Heth | heard of it, and determined to see her. He was| , ; A gentleman, once upon a time, entered @ sm * 

“Are you cold, Heth?” he asked, bending over her | struck him a fierce blow. hungry to hear her voice again. Thege te ang: Conn of ehenniben — tigi - shop in which vegetables were kept for gale, and i moe 
tenderly, and drawing her shawl closer about her| ‘Go home, Bruno! I don’t want you.” He rode to the village the first week of Heth’s | Which the Arabsand py a. + flee ae quired of the proprietor if he had any Aero hi 
= Gray went on, without noticing her movement. | teaching, and put a note in the office saying that he shave the head but not the chin, and we the reverse. 

Not cold.” 





“Qnions, onions,” repeated the puzzled vegetable 
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“It was a terrible storm. Father was one of the tirst | awaited her at her home, and he begged her, what- With ve the ensonmeay of es pn dyeing aneeeeee dealer, “ onions?—no sir, I believe not.” After the Vi 

“And not afraid, my sea-nymph?” saved, but Ada we could not find until your dog | ever she might think of him, not to refuse him this ad praines in.e MAN es aes WET Hat. tani a gentleman had left, the perplexed vegetable man pe: 
A half contemptuous cut] of her lips answered him. dragged her up.” one request of seeing her for fifteen minutes. discespest. ‘When thay a0. late 8 pine wentne scratched his head for a moment, and then, as if A 
“*T did not mean it, Heth.” Heth gathered her mantle about her. She had| Heth found him there when she went home. She hog loop om the Sat ged tale of De Sheen andelip- struck with a sudden solution of the mystery, Fe eae 
She looked up into his eyes and smiled. That smile | heard quite enough of this wonderful adopted sister | had made up her mind, atter reading the note, to see | P&TSi We Go the sppostte.. Thay mennt.op. the. sight claimed, “ Wonder if the darned ignorant fool didn’t 

was quite enough to tell that she loved him. of his. him once more at all events, and end it, side of a horse, and we ago mere Magy bape oom mean ingions?” ig 
At that instant a great shaggy dog came bounding *T must go home,” she said. “You wish to see me, I understand,” she said, right to eft, anal we onang wages . hi iggneaeg aad A goui wife is one who puts her husband in at the 

over the sand, and stopped at Heth’s side. ‘‘What is the matter? You have not been out ten | coolly, stopping in the path where she met him before good breeding by mes ihe outside when we pase , side ye the bed next to the wall, and tucks him in to 
“I must go home,” she said. “Bruno has come, | minutes yet.” her own door. “Say what you have to say here, if perveme om The Glens hay ae menne.® eren ote kee: him warm in the winter, splits the wood, makes M 

you see. And he has his collar off! The wreckers ‘* Nevertheless I must go.” you please.” wall, They do the honors of ; e table by serving - . rein the morning, washes her husband’s face } 

are going out.” Gray looked at her keenly. He knew very well! Her coolness astounded Gray. He could hardly be- Somnenieen SR OST: OEE NO TES Sent = draws on his boots for him, never suffers a rent | ne 
“ Then they must expect a dreadful storm! What | that this girl loved him, and he ought to have known | lieve she was the same person he had known in days inquires after yous wib.pos meh Mesneenaens} +9 main in her husband’s small clothes, never won- | ,, 

if Ada should be drowned?” whose name had brought the frown to herface. But} gone by. so inquine ahaa thehte ee. SEM, Fees SpeaEE jae oo her husband sees interesting in the young 
“Who?” She turned upon him quickly. he seemed unconscious of it. She turned to go, but| “ Yes, I have tried to see you many times since we dress is white; ours black. bet Gnish thelr wooden man who lives across the way, never slams the | °’ 
“Ada Howard, my adopted sister.” Gray’s voice stopped her. walked the beach together, Heth.” He meant to stir houses Sem the top Geren. A wee 2am te + when her husband is speaking, and always re- : 
*O yes, I had forgotten her name was Ada.” Her “Tam going to bring Ada down to see you, may | old memories, but he was unsuccessful. Seaten tp. ne 4 sens SS oe vane the children when they eat up their tather’s a 

voice was natural, but her face was almost as stormy | 1?” he asked. A shiver ran through the girl’s frame, and her lips {| P® mtalcone,. We wash the han . ot . ‘tae ie er 

as the sky. “Certainly.” She looked at him, her eyes flashing. | paled, but she answered, steadily: water; they by RAVES Weber DeRrEE Hoes ee og ip about the young Prince Imperial are 
As she walked over the beach towards her home, A carriage came over the beach towards them. “Never mind about the past. I have done with + > wee ee » ogentert Here is one of them. It ap- 

she kept whispering the name “Ada, Ada” to herself, “There they are now,” Gray said. *‘* Wait.” that.” floating ripe as ial after dinner one day, pro- 

as if some way that name was to thwart her destiny, But Heth had caught a glimpse of the silver mount- “I thought you loved me once, Heth.” HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. pears that seaman rte new president of the impe- | ; 
That night the Weissenburg was stranded upon the | ings belonging to the Whitredge family before him,| “Indeed! Persons make great mistakes some-} ‘The race of mankind would perish did they cease posed the = for the Great Exhibition of 1867, and 

rocks not half a mile from the harbor, and with the | and was already off nearly out of hearing. She hur-| times. You may have done so.” , to aid each other. From the time that the mother si rial po evengn  oh Inoperial to reply. The child said 

roaring of the storm, and the dashing of the angry | ried towards home, but when she was out of sight “Heth! Why will you talk so?” binds the child’s head till the moment that some kind asked the P tuken by surprise, and bad not been 

waves upon the shore, were mingled also the groans | she turned off, and going towards a bluff of rocks| ‘The voice she answered him with was clear and assistant wipes the death damp from the brows of the he had trays father’s toast. ‘The emperor said he 

and shrieks of the shipwrecked crew and passengers. overhanging the sea, climbed upon them and sat down. | silvery. dying, we cannot exist without mutual help. All, — t return thanks. ‘“ Well,” said the 
Heth went down upon the beach because she knew | She was quite alone; nothing to be seen before her} ‘I believe I can talk as I please, Mr. Whitredge.” | therefore, that need aid, have a right to ask it of their must ocho have got to say is, that I regret Leing 

Gray Whitredge would be there, and it was impossi- | but the sea and sky. It was a place where Gray and Her icy tones made him beside himself. He took a | fellow-mortals; no one who holds the power of grant- apc di be of any service to French industry.” 

ble for her to sleep at home. she had often been together, and us she sat there all | step towards her. ing, can refuse it without guilt. t 0 young to be of any 
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“ By Heaven, youshall speak on ” 
he said, in a fierce tone. sits ean ee 
. Heth raised her hand. 
“Stop! No nearer! I will talk if you wish it, and 
tell you what is in my heart, too. You thonght I 
loved you. Well, I might have done so once—possi- 
bly I did; but I have learned wisdom since the Weis- 
senburg foundered upon our shore. Listen!” She 
bent towards him a little. “Go home and marry 
Miss Howard as soon as you please, but remember all 
your life that Heth Karl was too strong and too pure 
for such as you to drag down to perdition, much as 
she might have loved you! Go!” 
a nse lie! I love you.” 
ut Heth was shutting the door behind her, and did 
pasecrsetaca veg If she had, she would not have 
Gray sprang into his saddle, and s 
into his horse's side, rode fiercely aa ag 
Heth stood at the window and looked after him. 
smiling as she did so, though her heart was in an 
agony. Ashe came upon the hard road, Heth saw 
his horse rear at something, and then with a plunge 
throw Gray upon a pile of rocks by the roadside and 
bound away. Heth flew out of the door like one wild 
and motioning to some fishermen who were working 
with their boats at the water’s edge, to follow her, 
she ran over the road towards Gray. He was sense- 
less when they reached him, and the blood was oozing 
from an ugly wound in his temple. 
The men took him up and carried him back to 
Heth’s cottage, and then ran for a physician. Heth 
bound up his head carefully, and then lifting one of 
his arms which dangled by his side and was evidently 
broken, she held it up tenderly until help should 
come. If it had not been for his moaning, she would 
have believed him dead, he lay so pale and still. 
When the men returned, Heth started for the 
Grange. She had quite forgotten herself, and was 
only thinking of whose face Gray would most wish to 
see when he woke. When he came back to conscious- 
— Ada Howard was bending over him. 
“ “a is Heth?” he asked, seeing whose cottage 
wales to his side. “Keep quiet; you must.” 
€ looked at her inguir Wie 
Pade mner enh quiringly, How wasit? Am 
**We hope. not. Your h 
arm is broken. That is awn sas as 
“Tam sorry to trespass upon your kin id 
he said, “ but it will not be Fitlig mete sen. oral 
riage here, Ada?” 
pam — pe Gray saw it as Ada answered: 
es, but the physicia 
dae phy: m says you must not move 
“T will remain, and will trust to the 
the debt,” he said, his eyes meeting men at 
The carriage went home without him, and Peter 
Karl dozed over his pipe while Heth watched her 
patient. 
* Did you find me first?” Gray asked, opening his 
oe — wheh Heth thought him asleep, 


be 


if 


he 


is betrothed to my brother. She knew I loved you, 

and meant to marry you long ago.” 

Bh as od received a special invitation to 
eth’s wedding which took place at th 

month afterward. . eye 
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CURIOUS ORIENTAL CUSTOMS. 
There are many traits of character and custom in 
which the Arabs and Turks are our antipodes. They 
shave the head but not the chin, and we the reverse. 
With us the uncovering of the head in the presence 
of another is a mark of respect; with them a mark of 
disrespect. When they go into a place of worship 
they keep on the hat and take off the shoes and slip- 
pers; we do the opposite. They mount on the right 
side of a horse, and we on the left. They write from 
right to left, and we from left to right. We show our 
good breeding by taking the outside when we pass 
persons on the street; they by passing nearest to the 
wall. They do the honors of the table by serving 
themselves first; we serve ourselves last. Ifa friend 
inquires after your wife, you regard itasa compliment ; 
to inquire after theirs is an insult. Their mourning 
dress is white; ours black. They finish their wooden 
houses from the top downward, and we from the 
foundation up. The men wear frocks and the women 
pantaloons, We wash the hands by dipping them in 
water; they by having water poured upon them. 


> 





HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. 

The race of mankind would perish did they cease 
to aid each other. From the time that the mother 
binds the child’s head till the moment that some kind 
assistant wipes the death damp from the brows of the 
dying, we cannot exist without mutual help. All 
therefore, that need aid, have a right to ask it of their 
fellow-mortals; no one who holds the power of grant- 





ing, can refuse it without guilt, 
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Che World in Miniature. 


VIOLETS. 
Violets, “ that come before the swallow dares, 
And take the winds of March with beauty,”’ hail! 
It is your purple garland young Spring wears, 
When through the sunshine he trips down the dale. 
Snow-drifts and storm greet your fair flowers but roughly, 
For they ‘re not brawny-backed, nor have cramp boughs, 
Like the great oaks, and bear them up so toughly. 
Violets as fair as “‘ Cytherea's cyes,”’ 
And fragrant as her breath; where now do house 
The winds that wildly wail your parting? Come, 
All gentle spirits, fair divinities, 
Guard these sweet cheerers of our village home; 
For they escaped from Eden, and were sent 
Yo mitigate our life-long punishment. 


A bachelor in Albany has about one baby a month 
left at his door, accompanied with the request that 
he will “charitably provide for it, and bring it, up 
righteously.” An occasional baby, in the regular 
honest way, is undoubtedly a desirable present; but 
an attack of infantry by platoons, upon a poor unpro- 
tected bachelor, must be appalling to the last degree. 


A Paris blacksmith has invented a new system of 
shoeing horses. Instead of the shoe being placed on 
the hoof and burning its own resting-place, the out- 
side of the hoof is cut away round the foot to about 
the depth of half an inch; this leaves a ledge into 
which the’ shoe fits, and is then flush with the frog, 
which just touches the ground, and the whole foot 
rests on the ground instead of being raised as of old 
by the shoe. The advantages claimed are that the 
fvot is little pared, that instead of a great heavy shoe 
the animal is shod in what are little more than racing 
plates, that the horse never slips, that the shoe allows 
the foot to expand naturally, and that it lasts as long 
and is as cheap as the old plan. 

A story is told of a wise virgin of New Bedford, 
who having not only the spirit of the Lord, but some 
sixty thousand dollars a year income, felt herself 
moved to become a missionary. After much delibe- 
ration and prayerful communion with the elders of 
the church, she decided to obey the divine motion, 
declared herself a missionary, bought a great number 
of tracts, and elected to undertake the cure of souls 
in the heathen city of Paris! 
An advertisment in a New York paper, promising, 
on the receipt of twenty-five cents, to send a receipt 
to keep water in wells and cisterns from freezing, a 
man ina neighboring city forwarded the currency, 
and received by return mail the following answer, 
which may prove of value to some of our readers, 
therefore we take the liberty of circulating it:— 
“Take in your well and cistern on cold nights, and 
keep them by the fire.” 

An old colored preacher at Port Gibson, Miss., re- 
cently baptized thirty colored converts, and charged 
them a dollar apicce. On the following Sunday he 
succeeded in inducing two to present themselves who 
were willing to pay. Becoming indignant at the 
parsimony of his congregation, he refused to baptize 
the two candidates for glory, saying, “He warn’t 
gwine to slosh hisself up for no two dollars.” 




















“Then you must have been watching me, else how 
would you have known I was thrown?” F 

“T saw you, true.” 

“Then you love me! I did not believe it when I 
left you, but I do now. I want you, Heth, for my 
wife. You have wronged me terribly.” She was 
rr yr into his eyes, as if she meant toread 

most thoughts. “I 
rec he love you better than any 

“The world and Ada you have for ao 
whispered, without silihhe et eyes ans 5p las 

‘The world will welcome you as my wife, and Ada 
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Scotland bids fair to rival Pennsylvania in that 
new source of wealth which consists in “ strikin’ ile.” 
According to the Inverness Courier, many large tor- 
tunes are being made by the lucky finding of petro- 
leum deposits. One unlucky man lately sold for 
£2000 a bleak bit of moorland, which is now worth 
$200,000. Sir James Simpson, the new medical baro- 
net, has, it is said, profited to a very great extent by 
the recent discovery. 

When Lord B—- died, a person met an old man, 
who was one of his most intimate friends. He was 
pale, confused, awe-stricken. Every one was trying 
to console him, but in vain. ‘ His loss,” he exclaim- 
ed, “does not affect me so much as his horrible in- 
gratitude. Would you believe it? He died without 
leaving me anything in his will—I, who have dined 
with him at his own house three times a week for 
thirty years!” 

A gentleman, once upon a time, entered a small 
shop in which vegetables were kept for sale, and in- 
quired of the proprietor if he had any ‘ onions.” 
“Onions, onions,” repeated the puzzled vegetable 
dealer, “ onions?—no sir, I believe not.” After the 
gentleman had left, the perplexed vegetable man 
scratched his head for a moment, and then, as if 
struck with a sudden solution of the mystery, ex- 
claimed, “ Wonder it the darned iguorant fool didn’t 
mean ingions?” 

A good wife is one who puts her husband in at the 
side of the bed next to the wall, and tucks him in to 
keep him warm in the winter, splits the wood, makes 
the fire in the morning, washes her husband’s face 
and draws on his boots for him, never suffers a rent 
to remain in her husband’s small clothes, never won- 
ders what her husband sees interesting in the young 
woman who lives across the way, never slams the 
door when her husband is speaking, and always re- 
proves the children when they eat up their father’s 
supper. 

Bits of gossip about the young Prince Imperial are 





pears that the emperor, after dinner one day, pro- 
posed the health of the new president of the impe- 
rial commission fur the Great Exhibition of 1867, and 
asked the Prince Imperial to reply. The child said 
he had been taken by surprise, and had not been 
prepared for his father’s toast. ‘The emperor said he 
must at least return thanks. ‘ Well,” said the 
prince, “‘all 1 have got to say is, that I regret being 


at $75,000. New York is producing the jewels. 
spondent for Fenian remarks. 

fashionable. 

down. 
failures, fur the purpose of creating a panic. 


ful unless they steal $100,000 at a lick. 


floating through Paris. Here is one of them. It ap- esr 
In this city, Mr. Jacob C. Abbott, 67: Major Charles J. 


Much in Fittle. 


A Spanish bride is to have a set of emeralds valued 
In Canada they talk of kicking a New York corre- 
A month’s trip to Cuba is now considered as rather 


Pike’s opera-house, of Cincinnati, has been burned 
Loss about $500,000. 
Some miserable scoundrels are starting rumors of 


In New York, robbers think they are not success- 


A hot summer is predicted by some, and a wet one 
by others. 

The United States Supreme Court has decided that 
the Massachusetts liquor law is constitutional. 

The rinderpest is still raging in England, and no 
remedy to cure it has been found. 

It is hoped that government will build an air line 
road from Washington to New York. 

A new bore is to be applied to the Hoosac Tunnel, 
just as though it was not bored enough already. 
Stockton has been ousted from the Senate, and New 
Jersey has a chance to choose another one. 
Hottinguer, the Paris banker, whose death is re- 
ported, left a fortune of about $12,000,000. 

A man is on trial in Paris for murdering sixteen 
women. 

Robert Toombs is in Havana trying to buy a sugar 
estate. 

Dr. Stone has arrived at Havana in good health 
and spirits. 

A great many French Canadians are leaving the 
States in consequence of the Fenian excitement. 

The largest farm in Rhode Island contains 4039 
acres. 
A horse railroad has been established in Savannah, 
Georgia. 
Pierre Soule has moved back into his nice house in 
New Orleans. ; 
The ladies in Paris now plate the heels of their 
boots with gold and silver. 
Deserters from Maximilian’s army are in Philadel- 
phia. 
American income tax, $21,000,000; English income 
tax, $41,250,000. 
Edmonia Lewis, the colored sculptor, occupies one 
of Canova’s rooms in Rome. 
A man in Lewiston, Me., eloped with his wife’s 
sister. His wite recaptured them. 
The mouths of the Mississippi are very hungry, 
and swallow a great deal of commerce. 
Some of the English papers say Mr. Bancroft isa 
Fenian! 
A game named keno is now universally played in 
the gambling-houses throughout the South. 
The march of silver-footed Spring is anything but 
a pleasant.one. ‘ 
A porary suggests as an am t to young 
ladias on wet afternoons to knit their eyebrows. 
The new Atlantic telegraphic cable will bear a 
strain of fifteen hundred weight to the ton more than 
the old one. 
Illinois produced 5,000,000 pounds of cotton last 
year. 
That burning well at Franklin, Pa.,has been put out. 
A young woman in Roanoke, Va., dropped dead 
from surprise at seeing her long-lost brother. 
The old Stark mansion in New Hampshire has 
been burnt. 
The English language is now publicly tanght in 
Japan. . 
They tel] of a man in this State who has insured 
his life for $65,000. 
In Wisconsin a clergyman was killed while pro- 
ceeding toburyaman. The man meanwhile revived. 
The season is over at Washington, and the low- 
necked dresses are all packed up. 
A wild-cat was killed near Toledo, Ohio, recently, 
just after he had killed fifteen sheep. 
A contradiction of terms—to call fever and ague 
“no great shakes.” 
In a steeple-chase near Liverpool, England, the 
winner pocketed $135,000. 








people say, “The Onion must and shall be preserved.” 


chair while lighting the gas. 


Weathersfield, Conn., is stanchly patriotic. Her 


A lady in New York killed herself by falling from a 
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The Southern papers speak of fruit-trees in blos- [Prepared for The Flag of our Union. original engravings, and forming the cheapest books 
»vrice ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
ony taal eng wee Clam Chowder. orks was written expreesly for this establishment, and 


Wash the clams; put them into a large pan; turn 
boiling water over them; cover them tight; let them 
stand ten or fifteen minutes; take out all the clams; 
cut off the black heads; flour, and season them well 
with alittle nutmeg, mace, pepper and salt. Take 
three quarts of the liquor, and put it into a saucepan 
to boil; to half'a pound of butter braid in three table- 
spoonsful of flour; stir into the liquor; put in the 
clams; let it boil fifteen minutes. If you like, adda 
pint of cream or milk. 


Boiled Cod. 

The head and shoulders are considered the best to 
boil. Lay them into cold water, with a handful of 
salt, and let them remain one hour; then scrape and 
wash them clean, rub a little salt and cayenne pep- 
per into the body, flour a cloth, pin the fish up tight, 
and put into boiling water; after it begins to boil, let 
it boil thirty minutes, or according to the size of the 
fish ; serve it with drawn butter or oyster-sauce. 





To broil a Blue Fish. 

Split it in the back; set the skin side to the fire 
first; when done, turn the other side; a fish weighing 
three pounds requires half an hour to broil; when 
dished, rub over a little fresh butter, and very little 
pepper and salt. 





Blue Fish, boiled. 

A fish weighing seven pounds requires three-quar- 
ters of an hour to boil it. Serve it with drawn butter 
and eggs, or lemon fish-sauce, or parsley and butter. 





Eels. 
After they are skinned, turn boiling water over 
them, and let them remain about half an hour. To 
fry them, cut them up in pieces about six inches long. 


Fried Salmon. 
Cut the salmon into slices half an inch thick, shake 
some flour over them, and fry them in butter, or in 
sweet oil, or with egg and crumbs, as smelts. 





Boiled Mackerel. 
Draw the inwards out at the vent, and then put 
the mackerel, if two, into separate cloths; boil them 
twenty minutes, and serve them with drawn butter. 





Broiled Salmon. 
It may be either cut in slices, as fried salmon, or 
split to the tail; broil it very quick, and when it is 
dished rub some butter over it. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishingan attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month,uni 
form in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No.1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVanus Coss, JR. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Syivanus Coss, JR. 
No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By S¥LvAnus CoBB,JR. 
No.5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY POORE. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 
peed Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs.C.F. 
ERRY. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story ofArtand 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
No. 9.—FHE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By Syitvanvus Coss, JR. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED : or, The Children ofFate, 
By SYLVANUS CoB, JR. 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
ant! White Men of Virginia. by Jamgs F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
andthe Usurper. By SYLvanvus CoBB,JR. 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
re of Fortune’s Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 
OORE. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mas. 
L. 8. GOODWIN. 


No.15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Roverof thelIrish 

Seas. By CLINTON F. BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE K{NG’S TALISMAN: or, The 

Young Lionof Mount Hor. BySytvanus CoBBJR. 





No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 





Marriages. 


Heir. By Mgs. CAROLINE ORNE. 


No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story ofAus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
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No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
ofthe Heart. By JAmMEs FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwartof Constantinople. By Lizut. MuRkAyY. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By GEo. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By Marcaret BLountT. 











No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story 
ofthe Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 

Triamph. By J. W. M'CartTNey. 
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No. 2%.—THE_OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.ton. 
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of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 


isman. By EMMA GAxnRI30N JONES 
Daughter of the Sea. By GrorceE L. AIKEN 
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THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
THE RENEGADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf 
REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, on Secrets 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
THE SPANISH TROOPER: or The Miser of 
THE FOREST RANGER: or, ad Gold-Seekers 
ROSALIE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
THE O 
THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 


28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, A Thrilling Story 


No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or, The 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and forsale, the following bril 
ant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with yy 
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ht is secured according to law. We will send 


ch, or Ave copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


a Spanish Cavalier. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 
Mill. By MaLcoim J. ErryM. 


Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 


ofa Throne. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 


San Juan d’Ullea. By Cart. Cu E. AVERILL. 


By WALTER CLARENCE. 

Madrid. By Francis A. DurIv 
of Mexico. By DrJ. B. WILLIAM 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


UTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


By FRANCIs A. DURIVAGE. 
Oli Powder House. By HarRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 


EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuURIVAGE. 
KiNAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Janz G. AUSTIN. 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack, By Mrs. C. F. GERRY. 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector. By JoHN B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
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THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. by 
AusTIN C. BURDICK. 
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Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 
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of Virginia. By Syivanus Coss, JR. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
.A Story ofthe War. By Darius CoBB. 
THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
THE SCOUT: or, Shargeheoters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY POORE. 
WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Cireas- 
sian. By Austin C. BURDICK. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLINE. 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON. 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the Points. A Taleof 
New York. By GrorGE L. AIKEN. 
SCARLET FLAG : or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THESEA LARK : or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Taleofthe Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LizUTENANT MURRAY. 
DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman, By LIEUTENANT MuRRAY. 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LrgEvuTENANT MuRRAY. 
THESTORM CHILDREN :or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANuSs Coss, JR. 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J.H. RoBinson. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
ofthe Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 
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And the motion ofa thought 

All the urgent pulses caught,— 
In the fragrant blossom-hour, 
When her life broke into flower— 
Crimson petals, fold on fold, 
Circling round the heart of gold— 
Ere we, selfish, half haa learned 
What a wealth of sweetness yearned 
Earthward in the loving face. 
Heavenward in the trusting grace 
Of the upward, reaching eyes, 
Heaven recalled her to the skies. 
Precious pain of ripened life, 
Cares of mother and of wife, 
Sweet enigmas all unread 

By the maiden lying dead. 


Not as we with strain and fret, 
Blind performance and regret, 
To work out through toil and tears 
The riddle of the restless years, 
But with pure, seraphic fire, 
Still to climb and still aspire, 
Smiling downward, reaching higher. 
’ 
Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE TRUANT. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
» DEAD. 
BY ELLEN MALVIN. 
When life's tide was at its flood, 
When the innocent young blood 
Quickened up the violet veins, 
Kissed the cheek with carmine stains, 
a Where the wavering color stirred 
At the breathing of a word, 
































BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 





“Dick! Dick Burrill, [ say, hold on!” 

Richard Burrill was walking home from school, 
when he heard his name called asabove. He stopped 
as requested, and waited until Christopher Van Bus- 
kirk, one of his schoolmates, caught up with him. 

** What do you want, Kit?” he asked. 

**] want to know if you will go a-nutting with me 
to-morrow. It is Wednesday, you know, and if we 
could go all day, it would be first-rate. There are 
lots of nuts up to Turkey Hill. Isaw Ned Loomis 
yesterday, with a whole bag full that he got up 
there,” replied Christopher. 

“Old Brimblecomb will chase you, if you go near 
his nut-trees,” said Richard. 

“No, he wont either. I asked Ned if he got chased, 
and he said that no one was there. Iam not afraid 
to risk it,” replied Van Buskirk. 

“But how am I going to get off from school? I 
was absent yesterday, and I know that my father 
‘wont let me be absent from school another day, so 


soon, too,” said Dick. 

“Your father need not know anything about it,” 
said Kit. ’ 

“ Not know anything about it!” exclaimed Dick, in 

* surprise. ‘I should like to see you do anything that 

he wouldn’t find out. And then I should have to 
bring a note of excuse to old ‘ Choctaw.’ ” 

“ Choctaw ” was the nickname the boys applied to 
the school-master ; for what reason no one ever under- 

“T have fixed that all right, Dick—see here!” And 


stood, but boys are never content without a nickname. 
Christopher drew from his pocket a slip of paper, and 
handed it to his companion. 

Richard took it, and saw that it was a note he had 
carried to the teacher in the morning, asking him to 
excuse his absence the previous day. 1t ran thus: 


“Will Mr. Judd please excuse Richard for absence 
yesterday, as he was needed at home, and oblige, 
“*LEMUEL BURRILL.” 


There was no date to the note, and it had occurred 
to Christopher that it would do for any day in the 
year. 

“ Where did you get this, Kit?” asked Richard. 

“T hooked it off old Judu’s desk, after school to- 
day. 1 went up there to carry back the arithmetic 
he loaned me, and saw this; so I just put it in my 
pocket. Now you can stay away to-morrow, und this 
note will excuse you. Wont that be cute?” And 
Kit punched Dick in the ribs. 

“Tt’s cute enough; but it wont be right, will it?” 
asked Richard. 

‘Poh! Nobody will find it out. It is just as good 
@ note now, as it ever was, and perhaps you can use 
it again. It may last you all winter, if you’re lucky 
enough to get it every time,” said Kit. 

Richard fulded the note up carefully, and put it in 
his pocket, The arithmetic lesson for the next day 





morrow, 80 ‘Choc’ excused me,” said Kit, with a 
knowing wink. 

Richard did not pass a very pleasant evening; the 
thoughts of his being a truant, and deceiving his 











father, disturbed him, and he could not enjoy any- 
thing. His sister Mabel got her Tivoli-board, and 
wanted him to play his accustomed game with her; 
but he could not get interested in the game at all, 
and at last he made her cry by speaking harshly to 
her. He was glad when bedtime came, so that he 
could retire, and forget his troubles in sound repose. 
When he awoke in the morning, the same heavy 
weight hung upon his conscience—a sense of doing 
wrong, that haunted him wherever he went. He re- 
solved to give up the nutting expedition, and not be 
atruant. This resolve relieved him very much. He 
felt happier, and immediately sat down to master his 
arithmetic lesson. More than half of it was learned, 
before it was time to start for school. 

The school-house was nearly two miles distant from 
Mr. Burrill’s, and it was customary to keep the school 
all day on Wednesday, and have no session at all on 
Saturday. Richard took his luncheon in a nice tin 
box which his father had given him, made so as to 
resemble a book. This, with his arithmetic, he strap- 
ped together, and set off for the old school-house. 
The road went by Van Buskirk’s farm, and Christo- 
pher was to wait for him at the gate; but Richard 
thought it would be safer if he took a cut across the 
fields, and thus avoided meeting his tempter; so he 
climbed over the wall, and made his way through a 
corn-field, to a pomt in the road some distance beyond 
Van Buskirk’s house. 

Christopher, however, was watching for Richard, 
and his keen eyes detected him in the attempt to get 
by, unseen, so, running along the road, he managed 
to meet his schoolmate, just as he climbed over the 
wall, 

“ Halloo, Dick! What did you come away round 
there for? I thought you were going to call for me 
at the house. I’ve been swinging on the gate this 
half hour,” said Christopher. 

“*T was coming round your way,” replied Richard; 
“but, on second thoughts, I gave up the idea of 
playing truant to-day, and concluded to go to school; 
but [ll tell you what I will do, Kit—1 will go nut- 
ting next Saturday afternoon, if you say so.” 

“Poh!” exclaimed Christopher. “I can’t wait till 
Saturday—I’m going now. See this bag I’ve got. It 
holds two bushels, and we can fill it in two hours; for 
Jim Taylor and Ned Loomis were up there yester- 
day, and brought home a bag like this, chock full. 
Come along; it’s a splendid day, and like as not it 
will rain Saturday.” 

* But what if old Judd should find it out?” said 
Richard, his good resolutions beginning to soften. 

“O, he wont find it out. All he cares aboutisa 
note from your father, and you’ve got that all right 
in your pocket. Have you done all the sums in to- 
day’s lesson?” said Kit. 

“Not allofthem. I have got eight out of the 
twelve; the other four I could not make out. Per- 
haps I shall have a chance, though, before recitation,” 
replied Richard. 

*“T wouldn’t risk it,” answered Christopher. ‘One 
of those four will be sure to come to you, and if you 
fail, you'll get licked, sure. Don’t you remember 
how mad ‘ Choctaw’ was yesterday, when you miss- 
ed? You had better come with me.” 

“But I have got all my books with me. What 
shall 1 do with them?” inquired Richard. 

“O, hide them anywhere round here; you can find 
them on your way home. Pll find a place. Here’s 
one now, as good as there isanywhere.” And Chris- 
topher ran to the roadside, and pointed out a clump 
of bushes and round stones. “Put them right in 
there—no one would ever see them.” 

“ How shall I know where to find them again?” 
asked Richard, as he hid the books in the place 
indicated. 

* We will make a mark here,” said Kit. Taking a 
piece of chalk from his pocket, he made a cross on 
the fence, opposite the hidden books. ‘“ Now let’s 
hurry, for somebody might see us. 1 guess that right 
through the woods would be the quickest way.” And 
the two boys climbed the fence, and made their way 
hurriedly through the woods. 

It was a long walk to Turkey Hill, and Richard 
wished several times that he had not taken this step. 
He could hear the familiar tones of the school-bell in 
the distance, calling the boys to their seats, and it 
seemed very strange to him not to obey its familiar 
summons; for this was the first time he had ever 
played truant, or attempted to deceive any one, and 
the consciousness of doing wrong weighed heavily on 
his heart, and prevented him from enjoying what 
would otherwise have been a pleasant excursion. 
Christopher, however, had played truant before, and 
did not participate in his companion’s uneasiness. 
He laughed and joked, employing every means to di- 
vert Richard, for he was fearful every moment that 
he would decide to turn back. 

Turkey hill, with its attractive groves and pictu- 
resque rocks was at last reached, and after a little 
search, they found two lofty walnut-trees, the 
branches of which were well loaded with clusters of 
ripe nuts, awaiting only a gentle shake to bring them 
to the ground. 

“ Which tree shall we take first, Dick?” inquired 
Christopher. 

** You go up one, and I’ll go up the other, and after 
we have shaken enough down, then we can fill the 
bag,” replied Richard. 

“‘I think that the best way is for one of us to go up 
in the tree, while the other stays on the ground, and 
picks up the nuts,” said Christopher. 

“Very well—it doesn’t make any difference to me; 
but who’ll go up first, you, or 1?” said Richard. 

“You go up first and shake, while I pick up,” an- 
swered Kit; “but look out and not step on any of 





those dead limbs, for I don’t care to have you come 
tambling down on my head.” 

So Richard started to climb the tree; but the 
lower branches were so high from the ground that 
he had to stand on Kit’s shoulder to reach them. He 
found the nuts in great plenty, and they were easily 
shaken off, rattling down on Christopher’s head, like 
a small hail storm. This was fun for Richard, and 
he climbed from branch to branch, until he was at 
the very top of the tree. Here he espied a handful 
of the largest nuts, and seizing them, he looked down 
to throw them on his comrade’s head. To his great 
surprise, he saw Kit running with all his might to- 
wards a distant fence, ‘Alarmed at this movement, 
Richard shouted to him to know what was the mat- 
ter. He was answered, not by Christopher, but by a 
fierce bulldog, which came barking furiously at the 
foot of the tree. This dog belonged to Farmer Newell, 
the owner of the land on that side of the hill. This 
explained to Richard the sudden departure of his 
cowardly companion, although he would gladly have 
followed him; but the dog was altogether too formid- 
able. As long as he remained in the tree, he was 
safe, unless the barking of the dog should attract 
the attention of the farmer, and call him to the 
spot. 

It so happened that Richard’s father and mother 
decided that very day to take a ride into the country, 
the weather being so pleasant, and Mrs. Burrill was 
@ great admirer of autumn foliage. As they were 
riding along the road which led by the Van Buskirk 
Farm, a pretty bunch of barberries attracted Mrs. 
Burrill, and she requested her husband to get them 
for her. He jumped from the carriage, gathered the 
scarlet berries, and was about to return, when his 
foot caught in some obstacle, and on looking, he dis- 
covered a satchel containing some books. His aston- 
ishment was very great to find that they belonged to 
his son Richard. Mrs. Burrill was very much fright- 
ened and worried by this mysterious discovery, fear- 
ing some harm had come to her boy. 

“We had better drive right to the school-house,” 
said she, ‘‘ and see if he has been there to-day.” 

“Tam afraid that we shall not hear anything of 
him there; it looks to me very much as if he had 
played truant,” replied Mr. Burrill. “ It is certainly 
very strange,” he alded, placing the books under the 
seat of the carriage. “Ido not think he ever did 
such a thing before.” 

* Who is that boy coming down the road so fast?” 
asked Mrs. Burrill, pointing toward a boy without a 
hat, running rapidly toward them. 

* That is the Van Buskirk boy, I believe. Perhaps 
he may know where Richard is.” 

Mr. Burrill called to Christopher, and asked him if 
he knew anything of Richard’s whereabouts. 

* Yes sir,” replied Kit. ‘‘He and I went nutting 
up to Turkey Hill, and a big dog chased us off. I lost 
my bag, and did not get a nut.” 

“ But where is Richard?” inquired Mrs. Burrill, 
anxiously. 

**T don’t know. I left him in the tree—I can’t tell 
what became of him,” replied the boy, looking a good 
deal frightened. 

“ Where is the tree he was in—can you show it to 
us?” asked Mr. Burrill. 

“T guess I can. It was near Farmer Newell's 
house, and it was his dug that came after us,” replied 
Christopher. 

“Jump into my carriage, and I will drive up there, 
and you must tell us where you left him,” said Mr. 
Burrill. 

Christopher got in, and they drove as quick as pos- 
sible to the farm-house. Mrs. Newell came to the 
door when she saw them drive intothe yard, and said 
that ber husband had gone up on the hill, as he had 
heard the dog bark, and presumed some one was 
robbing his nut-trees. 

“There he comes now!” exclaimed Christopher, 
pointing in the direction of the woods; and, on look- 
ing, they saw Farmer Newell leading Richard by the 
arm, followed by the faithful dog. ‘I guess I'll go 
home,” said Christopher; and before any one could 
prevent it, he had leaped from the carriage, and was 
scampering down the road, as if running for his life, 
much to the amusement of all who saw him. 

In a few moments Richard was brought into the 
yard, and, on seeing his parents, he felt very much 
mortified, and hung his head fur shame. He was 
called upon to explain his conduct, and upon hearing 
the story, Mr. Newell declared that he thought the 
Van Buskirk boy was the most to blame, for he had 
been troubled by him before. Richard was very pen- 
itent, and apulogized fur attempting to steal the nuts. 
The govud farmer readily forgave him, and he rode 
home with his father and mother, heartily sick of 
playing truant, and reseulving never to try it again. 

Christopher Van Buskirk escaped punishment this 
time, but he played truant so often, that at last he 
was sent to the Reform School, where he found it 
impossible. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Spoken language is so plastic—you can pat, and 
coax, and spread, and shave, and rub out, and fill 
up, and stick on so easily, when you work that soft 
material—that there is nothing like it for modelling. 
Out of it come the shapes which you turn into mar- 
ble or bronze in your immortal books, if you happen 
to write such. Or, to use another illustration, writ- 
ing or printing is like shooting with a rifle; you may 
hit your reader’s mind, or miss it. But talking is 
like playing at a mark with the pipe of an engine; if 
itis within reach, and you have time enough, you 
can’t help hitting it, 





BHumors of the Duy. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


A story-teller relates the following, to show how 
fond people were of play, during the flush times on 
the Mississippi, before the war, He says: 

I had been down in Arkansas, and during my stay 
in that country became acquainted with one of her 
citizens, concerning whom a very good story was told. 
He had been to Congress, and was noted fur the great 
care he took of his personal appearance. The taro 
dealers on the Mississippi River boats were wont to 
carry the peculiar implements of their profession in 
small mahogany boxes. 

Our representative friend, upon a certain time, 
having occasion to go up the river, took with him, for 
state-room convenience, a toilet box, which for a few 
minutes after getting on the boat he carried in his 
hand. His advent was very cheering to the souls of 
two or three Kentuckians on board, who had been all 
day itching to jump at a “ tiger,” thinking, from his 
foppish appearance and from the box he carried in 
his hand, that he was a member of the sporting fra- 
ternity. After consultation among themselves, one 
of the Kentuckians advanced toward Mr. —, and in 
& most affable tone bade him good evening. The 
salutation was returned courteously, and thus en- 
couraged, Kents:--:y proceeded to interrogate: 

“When you going to open up, stranger?” 

“What did you observe, sir?” said the honorable 
member, not precisely understanding the drift of the 
remark. 

“Ol! open up, you know; whem are you going to 
give us # show agin the animil?” 

* 1 don’t understand your allusion, sir, in the least. 
I am entirely in the dark regarding your meaning in 
asking such questions, sir,” was answered with 
dignity. 

“O! a-playing the ’possom game are you? Maybe 
you think we aint game fur your gun,” said Kentucky, 
and as his companions came up, he exhibited a large 
roll of bills, and added, ‘‘ Thar ar three such bundles 
in this crowd, stranger, and Kentucky boys arn’t 
afeard to risk their money. Wont you open up this 
evening, stranger?” 

Mr. —— was growing angry; the passengers were 
beginning to press around; and in a voice bursting 
with wrath, he asked: 

“For whom do you take me, sir, and what do you 
suppose is my business?” 

“Take you for? What should we take you for? 
Aint that a faro box? Maybe you mean to say you 
are not a sporting geutleman, and never heard of sich 
a thing as a tiger!” 

A light began to break upon the mind of the aston- 
ished gentleman from Arkansas. Anxious to correct 
a@ misapprebension which he saw extended to the 
passengers, he nervously unlocked his toilet box, 
and displayed to the vision of the Kentuckians his 
complement of combs and brushes, and other adjuncts 
of the toilet in triumph. 

Silence was observed for a moment on both sides. 
Then the Kentuckians, with an air of disgust, turned 
away simultaneously, as one of them muttered: 

“Stranger, we thought you were a sporting GEN- 
TLEMAN! But if we had a knowed you war a barber, 
we wouldn’t have spoken to you.” 





A GAME OF LOVE, ACCORDING TO HOYLE. 

Miss Lancet was a gay coquette, who dwelt in rural 
parts; her wit and beauty won for her the title, 
“Queen of Hearts.” Of every sighing swain that 
knelt she only made a butt; and countless were the 
gallant youths she cruelly had “cut.” Among the 
gents professional the very ‘‘ deuce” she played, and 
many victims of her “tricks” were covered with a 
“spade.” To grace the sepulchre she sent young 
Doctor Gentian Root, and three attorneys, two di- 
vines, had likewise “ fullowed suit.” A hopeless love 
curtailed their hves; so, blaming heartless maids, 
they “ shuffled off this mortal coil,” and sought the 
peaceful shades. But conquests cease, like all things 
else, vain victors lose their power, the daring Queen 
of Hearts was “‘ trumped” by Captain Barney ‘“‘ Bow- 
er.” °Twas summer time, when blazing suns all 
things beneath them parch, the captain with his 
warlike troop through Wagtown “made a march.” 
Against this mighty son of Mars her breast she could 
not steel—right skillfully she worked the game, but 
Barney had the “ deal.” The coffers of the rich papa 
bold Barney had in view; so he played not for the 
maid alone, but gold and diamonds too. But rich 
papa put captain’s nasal organ out of juint, and did 
with “club” toward the door significantly point. 
Henceforth the haughty queen was doomed to drink 
of sorrow’s cup; her lover from the town did *‘ cut” 
and never more “ turned up.” A lone, heart-broken, 
“shuffling” dame, she pined from day to day—a 
warning to ali giddy flirts, and then she “ passed’ 
away. 





A CLASS IN MUSIC. 

“ First class in sacred music, stand up. How many 
kinds of metre are there?” 

“Three, sir—long metre, short metre, and meet her 
by moonlight alone!” 

“ Who told you that, you booby?” 

“ Bill Jones, sir!’’ 

“Go to your seat! When school is over, we will 
try and establish the key-note of a pickled cow-hide!” 





What preve=:s the running river running away ?— 
Why, it’s tide up. 
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was a very hard one, and he was not quick at figures. 
It would be much pleasanter to be getting walnuts 
on Turkey Hill, than to blunder through a hard les- 
son at school, and perhaps get whipped for a bad reci- 
tation. It was a great temptation to Richard, and he 
yielded to it, and promised Kit that he would accom- 
pany him. 

“But how are you going to get off from school?” 
asked Dick. 

**O, I’ve fixed that all right. Father needs me to- 
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BESSIE’S TRIALS. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


ING, ring at the front door-bell, 
and that was an unusual occur- 
rence of an evening, I assure 
you, for Bessie and her father 
lived a life so secluded that, ex- 
cept for an occasional call from 
some old schoolmate, their front 
door was seldom opened. So 
Kathie quite in a flutter pulled 
off her apron, ran for a match to 
light the little hall-lamp, and 
then opened the door. A mo- 
ment after, she brought a card 
up staire, saying that the gen- 
tleman waited in the parlor. 
‘* Edward Cleveland!” Bessie’s 
cheeks burned with sudden ex- 
citement, for he bad come to visit her, he, the courted, 
the admired, the reserved, the impenetrable? She 
had met him at Nellie Lyon’s house a turtnight be- 
fore. Nellic had sent for her to come over and play 
back-gammon because she was so lonely, and in the 
midst of a game Mr. Cleveland came in with some 
message from his sister. He stayed a little while 
conversing very pleasantly, and when Bessie rose to 
leave he rose too, and accompanied her to her home. 
She had felt a little pang of regret when he said 
good-by, thinking how unlikely she was to ever know 
him better in her quiet mode of life, But the re- 
gret was not very deep, because the interest could 
not be; still there was just enough of the latter to 
send the hot crimson into her cheek, and a trembling 
into her voice, as she went into the parlor and said, 
* good evening, Mr. Cleveland.” 

That was a pleasant evening, her visitor was 80 
truly polite, so finely educated, so fall of bright 
thoughts and choice bits of knowledge. She liked to 
listen to him, but he would not let her do that very 
much, he led her on to talk of herself. She felt that 
he was trying to draw her out, but she did not ob- 
ject to that, fur she had a sort of instinct that she 
might appear to better advantage than if left to her 
own awkward modes of self-expression. And there 





he knew best how to harmonize her untutored 


met with thrilling adventures, hair-breadth escapes, 
and curious rencontres; and he never missed any 
point of interest where hejourneyed, He would have 


“ Eyes and no Eyes.” So he made Bessie’s own two 
brown orbs open wide with wonder at bis marvellous 
stories; and then by-anl-by, of some anec- 
dote, making a skillful turn off into a disquisition 
upon character, he led Bessie on to give opinions of 
her own, and finally to maintain a spirited argument 
with him. Then they talked of books, and fortunate 
it was that Bessie had improved her quiet life in the 
improvement of her mind, for her visitor felt a great 
respect and admiration for the “ quaint little girl- 
study,” as he tad mentally termed her. Bessie ap- 

’ preciated great thoughts, and had some acquaintance 
with great books, as her new friend very soon found. 
So the eonversation went on, and Mr, Cleveland 
stayed much longer than he meant, but not #0 long 
as he wished; and when he left, it was with the 
promise of another call very soon, to bring an ex 
quisitely illustrated little volume of poems fur Bessi: 
to see. 
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was no artfulness in that instinct, she only felt that | 


thoughts, so she trusted him. He was one who had | 
travelled a great deal, and had almost everywhere | 


been “ Eyes” twenty times over in the old story of; . , 
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